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DEPARTURE FROM ATOUISON, 
In 1865 a company was organized under the 


title of ‘* The Butterfield Overland Dispatch,” 


| which at once undertook the establishment of 


HERE are three 
across the plains to Colorado- 


routes er wagon 
the Platte, 

or as it is usually designated, the ‘* Northern | 
Route ;” the Arkansas or “* Southern Route ;’ 
and the Smoky Hill or ‘‘ Middle Route.” 

Of these routes the Smoky Hill is by far the 
most interesting, though not usually considered 
the safest, its course being directly through the 
favorite hunting-ground of several of the most 
warlike tribes of Indians on the plains. Dis 
turb the game and you make the Indian ‘‘ heap | 
big mad,” in which state he is not to be held 
accountable for any little indiscretion in which | 
he may indulge. The Platte route has been 
established for a number of years. The trav 
eler has many advantages by it not afforded 
over a newer route. It is longer, however, than 
the ‘* Smoky,” which is the most direct road to 
Denver yet laid out across the plains. A ma- 
jority of the early pilgrims to Pike’s Peak made | 
use of this trail. 


roads 


in express and passenger line from Atchison, 
Kansas, to the city of Denver, a picturesque 
town near the base of the Rocky Mountains, 
‘he Concord coach used for the convevant e€ 
of passengers on the overland route is so ar- 


| ranged that nine persons may be crowded into 


it and seated. When so packed, and a journey 
of more than six hundred miles is to be under- 
taken, the passengers are said to be “‘ accom- 
modated.” They certainly 


This packing may be avoided by securing 


are ** to circumstan- 
ia © 

a special coach, which can be done at a reason- 
able rate. 

A party of four persons entirely innocent of 
any knowledge of the plains, or the inhabitants 
thereof, left Atchison at sunrise on the 17th of 
November, 1865. Their ‘* outfit” (in the lan- 
guage of the plains this word signifies the con 
veyance, its contents, and the 
of a Concord 
ness that could not fail to attract the 
consideration of the.un-read men of the country 


team) consisted 
coach painted to a degree of red- 


attentive 
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into which four spanking steeds, driven by a 
Jehu who had never ‘‘upsot an outfit,” were 
rapidly rattling us. 

The ** boot” and ‘‘ shoe” of the coach con- 
tained a moderate quantity of necessary bag- 
gage and a comfortable supply of rations. Each 
of the party had provided himself with a Bal- 
lard rifle and a pair of navy revolvers, a pair 
of blankets, tobacco, a brier-wood pipe, and a 
stout sheath-knife such as is used by our men- 
of-wars-men. 

One of the party had an assortment of beads, 
small mirrors, and a few books filled with bright- 
ly-colored pictures. ‘These he fondly hoped to 
exchange with Indians for many bows and ar- 
rows, a few tomahawks, and a scalping-knife. 
Another was prepared to pre-empt large tracts 
of land when he should discover a location en- 
tirely satisfactory tohim. ‘A coal mine would 
be rather good,” he remarked; ‘sell it to the 
Pacific Railroad people when they get their 
road out there.” The price of hay, condition 
of stock (mules and horses, not Erie), and the 
progress made in the construction of stations, 
was the subject under consideration in the mind 
of the third, he being the Vice-President of the 
company over whose route we were traveling. 
The remaining member of the party—the writer 
hereof—was located on top of the coach in quest 
of such information as the Jehu might be will- 
ing to impart with reference to Indians, buffalo, 
antelope, and coyote. 

Jehu divulged freely, the brass cap of a 


field-glass being mistaken by him for the top 
of an affair used to contain a something by 
means of which it is easy to see double—a whis- 


ky flask. ‘‘How far do you drive?” we in- 
quired ; to which he responded, ‘‘ The drives is 
forty mile from home-station to home-station. 
Thar we changes drivers. Stock-stations be 
some twelve mile, and some-fifteen. We'll get 
ahoss team next; then mules, till you get near 
Denver. Much good licker in the States ?” 
eyes on the top of the glass. ‘* Nips this morn- 
ing? Like one myself!” 

His effort at a joke was communicated to our 
friends inside the coach, and met with a prompt 
response in the form of a flask of goodly propor- 
tions. The production of this was imprudent ; 
for the fact of its possession was communicated 
from driver to driver until the most energetic 
squeezing could not discover a wee drop more. 

Smacking his lips and his whip at the same 
moment—tokens of his appreciation of the situ- 
ation—our driver became once more communi- 
cative. ‘‘Deers you're like to see this after- 
noon; buffalo to-morrow; an’ Injuns! you bet 
you get enough of in two days from now if 
what the fellers say what’s just come in is pic- 
ters, an’ they knows !” 

Cheerful stories of the habits of the *‘ gentle 
savage,” and his method of showing contempt 
for his white brother, now followed. The cor- 
templation of our chances for similar treatment 
did not present any very flattering prospect to 
our westward gaze. 
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We had by this time arrived at the first sta- 
tion out, a comfortable frame house of one story. 


| At a little distance from it was a good stable. 


near which were great stacks of prairie hay. 
Evidences of thrift, too apparent to es ape at 
servation, pervaded the place. It was the Kan- 
sas home of a New England man. The land 
about it was a rolling prairie. The soil as rich 
as a garden. 

“Yip! yip!” from the driver announced his 
readiness to proceed, fresh stock having ye- 
placed the team with which we left Atchis: n. 
We were now fairly started on our journey. 
Long trains of ** prairie schooners” —a name by 
which the plainsman designates the huge can 
vas-covered wagons used for the transportation 
of freight across this ocean of land—were passed 
so frequently as to become too familiar to occa 
sion remark. The trains give a picturesque 
ness to the plains that greatly enhances th 
journey across. 

The wagons are generally doubled up—that 
is, the tongue of one wagon is passed beneat! 
the body of the wagon next preceding it, and 
then securely lashed. Eight or ten yoke of 
oxen, under the lash of a * Bullwhacker,” is 
the motive power furnished each double. This 
arrangement enables the wagon-master to han 
dle his train with a smaller number of men than 
would be possible if each wagon had its sepa- 
rate team. By the side of each wagon hangs 
a musket or rifle, ready at hand in case of need, 
either for Indians or buffalo. Over the tops of 
the wagons are thrown the red blankets used by 
the teamsters for cover at night. 

Beside the first yoke of oxen trudges thi 
character of the plains—a Bullwhacker. Us 
ally he is a well-built man, bronzed by constant 
exposure to the weather; his hirsute and un- 
clean appearance indicating a cat-like aversion 
to water. He is more profane than the mate 
of a Mississippi River packet, and, we have his 
word for it, ‘ken drink more whisky.” Ac 
companying this assertion were seven of the 
most astounding oaths that ever fell on an ear 
used to the strong language with which the 
army teamster encourages his mules. The Bull- 
whacker’s oaths and his whip are both the larg- 
est known. The handle of the ordinary whip 
is not more than three feet in length; the lash, 
of braided rawhide, is seldom less than twenty 
feet long. From the staff the lash swells grad- 
ually for five or six feet, when it reaches a size 
of at least ten inches in circumference; from 
this point (“ belly” is the term used here) it ta 
pers to within a foot of the end, which is formed 
of a ribbon-shaped thong. With this persuad 
er the cattle travel eighteen or twenty miles a 
day. . A lazy ox occasionally receives a re- 
minder, in the shape of a whack in the flank, 
that causes him to double up as if seared with 
a red-hot iron. The blow is invariably accom- 
panied by a volley of oaths that seems to startle 
the whole team into a more rapid pace. 

General Sherman tells a story in defense of 
the extremely profane mule-drivers who kept 
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his trains so well 
closed up during the 


marches of the 


long 


army under his com- 


mand. It is to this 
effect: One of the 
members of a freight- 
ing firm in St. Louis 
desired to discourage 
the continual blas- 
yhemy of the Bull- 
whackers in their em- 
| lov. Orders were 
accordingly issued to 
their train-masters to 
discharge any man 
that should curse the 


cattle. The wagon- 
masters were selected 
more for their piety 
than for any extens- 
ive knowledge of their 
luties in the handling 
of trains. The outfit 
had not proceeded 
nore than a hundred 
and fifty miles before 
it was stuck fast. A 
messenger dis- 
patched to the firm 
with the information 
that the cattle would 
not pull a pound un- 
less they were cussed 


was 


as usual, Permission 
to do this was request- 
ed and granted, after 
which the train pro- 
ceeded to Salt Lake, 
to which place good 
time was made. 

The accuracy with which the Bullwhacker 
throws his lash is astonishing. A favorite pas- 
time among them is the cutting of coin from 
the top of a stake thrust loosely into the earth. 
[f the coin is knocked off without disturbing the 
stake it is forfeit; if the stake is disturbed the 
thrower of the lash loses the value of the coin. 
A Bullwhacker, noted for the accuracy with 
which he threw his lash, bet a comrade a pint 
of whisky that he could cut the seat of his pan- 
taloons without touching the skin beneath. The 
bet was aecepted. The blow delivered at the 
stooping form of the acceptor of the wager, who 
is said to have executed the tallest jump on 
record, at the sight of which the thrower of the 
lash remarked, ‘* Thunder! I’ve lost the whis- 
ky!” The other party was minus a strip of 
skin as well as a large fragment of breeches. 


The depredations committed on the stores | 


with which the wagons are loaded are often 
very heavy, especially when wines or liquors 
form a portion of the freight. It is difficult to 
imagine a more perfect pandemonium than a 
corraled train presents at such a time. The 
value of the articles thus disposed of is deducted 
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A BULLWHAOGKER 


| from the wages of the wagon-masters as well as 
| the Bullwhackers. 
Just at nightfall we arrived at the St. Mary’s 
Sup 
| per was provided for us in a room, the walls of 
which were hung with white-washed canvas. 
| Although we did not leave the settlements until 
| the following evening the supper at St. Mary’s 
| was the last meal that we could regard as civil 
ized. 

The first night in a stage-coach is undoubt- 
edly the most uncomfortable. As soon as night 
| falls passengers evince a desire to make a noise. 
Conversation quickly gives place to song. This 
night our songs were of home, and our wander- 
ing thoughts annihilated the long miles between 
our rumbling coach and the bright firesides on 
the Atlantic coast. The drowsy god soon spread 
his wings among us, knocking the pollen of the 
| poppy into our eyes to an extent that caused a 

general remark of bedtime. 
under the circumstances ! 
Sleeping in a stage-coach is not the most de- 
sirable method of passing the night, although it 
| is far preferable to the deep mud of the battle- 


| Mission—the Pottawatomie Reservation. 





What a misnomer 
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ground in which we have slept soundly more 
than one night. 
cates a person in the art of sleeping, and assists 
a quick selection of the best location for blank- 
ets, The “shoe” of the coach was not avail- 
able owing to the quantity of baggage stowed 
therein. The top presented a prospect for lon- 


gitudination if an arrangement could be pro-| 


jected to prevent being rolled off. That such 
a desirable fact was established may be known 
by the statement that the present writer slept 
on the top of the coach during the rest of the 
trip while traveling at night. 
party disposed themselves as best they could 
inside, and complained of cramps. 

The second day was almost without incident. 
We were traveling through a rolling country 
entirely destitute of wood. The grass, though 
snow had fallen and disappeared, was still high, 
and in some places almost green. Droves of 
hlack-tail deer were seen occasionally ; but none 
near enough for a shot until late in the after- 
noon, when one of the party succeeded in bring- 
ing down a fine buck, whose saddle was quick- 
ly pitched into the shoe with the remark that 
we should have venison for supper. 

At evening we passed Fort Ellsworth. By 
sunrise we were in the Buffalo Country. The 
grass was no longer high, but short and thick 


as closely-shaven sod. tracks of innumerable | 


herds were visible every where. A net-work 
of trails and paths seemed to cover the plain as 
far as the eye could reach. ‘ Buffalo chips” 
were scattered in all directions. What better 
sign could we have of the presence of game? 


Who was to kill the first huffalo was now the | experience entitles me to consideration when I 


wf 
A 


Campaign life certainly edu- | 


| 
| 


The rest of the | 





GATHERING CHIPS, 
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topic. Each was certain of the first if he could 
only get a shot. 

The “Yip! yip!” of the driver sounded wilder 
as we came to the next station. We were in 
the Indian country, and half fancied that a ye]! 
of such unearthliness could only have been 
learned from a native whose best garments con- 
sisted of the brightest paint. The station was 
yet to be built. At present a cave dug in the 
side of a hill, near the sink-hole from which 
water is obtained for stock, served for the two 
stock-herders who were content to abide therein 
for twelve dollars per month. The mules that 
were to be our next steeds grazed unpicketed at 
a short distance from the station. 

While the stock was being driven up we set 
to work to prepare breakfast. One of us went 
to request a little wood from the stock-herder, 
The demand was met by a prolonged W-h-a-t! 
that conveyed extreme surprise. ‘‘ Want to 
to make a fire, eh? Get chips, then.” 

** Where are they ?” 

*“ Why, stranger, don’t you see ’em all over 
the country ?” 

A glance at the fire smouldering near solved 
the mystery. Buffalo “chips” were the sub 
stitute for wood. So, comprehending the sit 
uation, our chip-gatherer, bag in hand, departed 
to secure the necessary material with which to 
build our fire. 

I am not Professor Blot; but yet consider 
myself a cook of no mean order. There is not 
a section of the country in which I have not 
hunted or fished, making use of the best means 
at hand to cook the game thus secured. This 
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firm that there is no better broiling fuel than 
a perfectly dry ‘‘ buffalo chip.” 

That a doubt arose, as the smoke curled up 
from the newly-lighted pile, as to the judicious- 
ness of depositing a juicy venison steak on those 
coals, it is useless to deny. The appearance of 
a bright red coal with an ash of almost snowy 
The steak 
was quickly deposited on the fire, notwithstand- 
ing the expostulations of the chip-gatherer, who 
would have found a gridiron if such an article 
had formed a portion of the culinary furniture 
of the stock-herder’s cave. 

The air of the plains is a wonderful appetizer. 
A cup of good coffee, steaming hot, is a good 
foundation. Venison steak, baked potatoes, 
and a hot corn-dodger composed the bill of fare. 
This disposed of, the pre-emptor of wild land 
proceeded to remove the dishes, the Vice-Pres- 
ident to arrange the blankets and other contents 
within the coach, and thus our experience in 
the buffalo country was commenced. 

The generally-accepted idea is that the plains, 
like the prairies, are perfectly flat, unbroken 
stretches of land. This is not the fact. They 
are rolling, and broken by innumerable gullies 
or cafions, through which the flood poured by 
the great rain-storms escapes to the creeks or, 
as they are dignified, rivers. Traversing ground 
of this character it is frequently possible to ap- 
proach game that would have taken fright some 
time before you were sufficiently near for a shot 
had the ground been as level as the prairie. 

Thus it was with the buffalo. We had seen 
them in the distance for some hours, but always 
too far away for our purpose, as we could not 
leave the coach to make any very considerable 
detour. Suddenly we came within sight of a 
considerable herd but a short distance from the 
road in advance of us. The coach was stopped 
at once, and by careful approach through cafi- 
ons, the party reached a point within easy rifle- 
range. A fusillade was opened on the nearest 
of the herd, a huge bull, who, as the bullets hit 
him, expressed his contempt by a twist of the 
tail or shrug of the back. The number of lead- 


whiteness soon became apparent. 
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BUFPFALO-HUNTING, 


en pills was too considerable tor nis thick hid 
and robust constitution, 
a vigorous bellow as 


Down he came with 


his death -song. The 


tongue, tenderloin, and a portion of the hump 


was quickly cut out, and the rest of the carcass 
left for the consideration of the coyotes that 
follow each herd of buffalo. 

buffalo-hunting as in many 
best teacher. 


Experience is, in 
other things, the 
We soon learned that a buffale 
may be shot down by driving a bullet through 
the flank just under the back-bone ; 
he is easy game. 


once down 


During the first day in the Indian country 
we saw thousands of buffalo, and for days they 
were continually in sight. To estimate their 
number would be impossible. It is said that 
they are rapidly decreasing in number, but that 
would seem impossible. The herds move in 
regular order, the cows and calves occupying 
the centre, and the bulls ranging themselves on 
the outside. In this way the wolves are kept 
off. But the coyote is patient ; he lives in hope, 
if he has an empty stomach. He watches con- 
tinually near the herd, keeping a respectful dis- 
tance from it, however. A sick or wounded 
buffalo leaves the herd, or is left behind in its 
movement. The coyotes are about him in a 
moment, all prepared to do full justice to his 
juicy meat. But the gray wolf does not per- 
mit this; he is the largest, and insists on the 
first seat. His appetite satisfied he retires, and 
permits the coyotes to pick the bones. By this 
time a number are collected to join the feast; 
ravens are hovering over the spot, swooping 
occasionally to seize some fragment. Like an 
Irish wake, this feast invariably ends in a fight, 
in which the coyotes alone participate. The 
size of the gray wolf seems to protect him as 
he sits admiringly gazing at the row. 

As soon as a bull becomes old he is driven 
out by the younger males, and not again per- 
mitted to join it. These old fellows may be 
seen wandering over the plains singly, though 
occasionally four or five will herd together, 
seemingly to protect themselves from the co 
yotes, that are now become persistent and fa- 
miliar in their attentions. They are evidently 
in haste to attend a feast that will ‘be certain 
to occur at the funeral of the aged bull. 

The plains are dotted with circular cavities 
of ten or twelve feet in diameter, known as 
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FORT FLETOHER, 


**wallows.” To these the buffalo resorts to 
roll, covering himself with a coat of moist earth, 
that he seems perfectly aware will discommode 
the lively inhabitants of his shaggy coat. 

During the afternoon we reached Fort Fletch- 
er, ‘a newly-established government post, garri- 
soned by a force of three hundred men, under 
the command of Colonel Tamblyn. The fort 
is so in name alone, as the work is yet to be 
built. A cotton-wood grove, a sort of an oasis 
in this treeless country, had been selected as a 
camp-ground, which was not only picturesque 
but comfortable. 

From the Colonel we learned that the In- 
dians were not troublesome—that is, they had 
not committed any outrages for a few days past. 
This was encouraging, and we continued our 
journey, congratulating each other on the pros- 
pect of meeting “friendly” Indians. We were 
not then aware that fifty miles in advance of 
us these very “friendly” persons were at the 
moment engaged in the neighborly employment 
of roasting two poor fellows who had fallen into 
their hands. An Indian, like a rattlesnake, 
may be trusted only when his fangs are re- 
moved; otherwise it is well to give him a wide 
berth, or be prepared to kill him on sight. 

At sunset we arrived at Ruthden Station, 
miles distant from Fort Fletcher, where a cave 
similar to the one previously described served 
as an abode for the stock-tenders and made the 
station. A small train was camped here, wa- 
ter being plenty and the grazing good. Much 
of the waters on the plains is so strongly im- 
pregnated with alkali that the grass and weeds 
on the brink of the sink-hole containing the 
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water are covered with a frosting coat. The 
water is said to be healthy, however, after it 
| has been used for a sufficient length of time to 
| accustom the system to it. Any way, fair cot 

fee can be made with it. Sunset this evening 
was the most gorgeous that we ever witnessed. 
The western skies were gold, then crimson, 
| with the brightest of golden ripples threading 
through. As they purpled with the twilight the 
crimson became fire. The splendor of color 
was dazzling. Boasters of the glory of Italian 
sunset, see through the pure air of this won 
derful country the choice colors spread at sun 
set in the skies of our Western plains, and you 
will convince yourselves that not until that mo- 
ment have you seen old Sol retire in his imp: 

rial robes. 

At Ruthden a discovery was made by one of 
the party. The stock-tenders were using roots 
to wash with. The root of the soap-weed, or 
amola, as it is commonly designated, is an ex- 
cellent substitute for soap. For washing wool- 
ens it is particularly valuable, as it cleanses 
without shrinking them. We will advertise it. 
‘No family should be without it,” unless there 


| 
| 
| 


flannel shirt causes its regular descent from fa- 
ther to son, and so down to the two-year old, 
for whom it is a good fit after a few months’ 
| experience of the modern improvements—hot 
| and cold water. 
Our repast of buffalo steak and et ceteras dis- 


| 

| 

| . . . . 

| are boys growing up, when the shrinking of a 
| 


| posed of, we started off on our journey. As 
the darkness settled about us a feeling pervaded 
the party that all was not right. Conversation 
i turned upon Indians. We heartily wished that 
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it was morning. Shortly after midnight the 
coach stopped. ‘* Turn out!” shouted the driy- 
-—* Indians !” 

We were off the coach ina moment. A small 
body of men were visible advancing toward us 
through the darkness. Revolvers in hand, one 
of the party started toward the strangers, who 
were discovered to be white men. From them 
we learned that the coach preceding ours had 
been attacked by Indians, from whom, after a 
desperate struggle, these men had escaped. The 
men were perishing with cold, and were out of 
ammunition. The Indians were in strong force, 
and evidently intent on their work of murder 
and destruction. All things considered, it was 
determined to return to Ruthden and dispatch 
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a messenger to Colonel Tamblyn asking for an 


escort. The coach was turned about, the new 
comers having been made as comfortable in it 
as possible, ‘ 

‘**More haste the less speed” was our for 
tune. In crossing a gully the king-bolt was 
displaced, making it necessary to unload the 
coach before it could be rearranged ; while this 
was being done our chip-gatherer started off 
to find a rail. As there were none within a 
hundred miles he returned without it, but re- 
marked that the coyotes were thick out in that 
section: from the noise that they were making 
he was evidently correct. The coach was r 
paired, and we proceeded on our return, during 
which we learned the story of our new passen- 
gers. 

The coach had arrived at Downer’s Station 
about two o'clock in the afternoon, one passen 
ger, the messenger, and the driver being the o 
cupants. At the station they found two stock 
tenders, two carpenters, and a negro blacksmith. 
The mules were unharnessed and turned loose, 
when a band of mounted Indians: charged, 
whooping among them; the men retreated 
the cave, or “ adobe,” as they designate it. I 
dians came from all directions, and completely 
surrounded the adobe, the occupants of which 
prepared to fight. An Indian will never fight 
until he has obtained every possible advantage ; 
then he makes a rush. A half-breed son of 
Bill Bent, the old mountain man, was one of 
the leaders of the Indians ; being able to speak 
English, he managed to call to the occupants 
of the adobe that he wanted to talk. This was 
assented to. He came up and inquired wheth- 
er the treaty had been signed. He was in- 
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right!” They would have peace if the occu- 
pants of the adobe would come out and shake 
hands, leaving their arms behind, and the In- 
dians would do likewise. The men came out, 
and a general hand-shaking followed. The 
Indian is great at this; he will shake your 
hand all day and at nightfall will take your 
scalp. It is simply a way that he has of ex- 
pressing his brotherly sentiments toward the 
white man. 

The Indians still further deceived the party 
by driving up the mules that had been stam- 
peded by them, telling the messenger that the 
coach should proceed without molestation. 
Such evidences of friendship disarmed the party 
of any suspicion of hostility, though the In- 
dians were in full paint and without squaws. 
In a moment all was changed. The Indians 
turned upon the party—bows, arrows, and re- 
volvers were produced, and a desperate attack 
at once inaugurated. The messenger, Fred 
Merwin, a very gallant young man, was killed 
instantly ; others of the party were wounded, 
and the two stock-tenders captured. Mr. Per- 
ine, the passenger, the driver, carpenters, and 
blacksmith ran for the neighboring bluffs, which 
they succeeded in reaching. Taking possession 
of a buffalo wallow they fought until nightfall, 
when the Indians withdrew, and they made 
good their escape. 

Mr. Perine gives a very interesting account 
of the fight from the wallow: 


“They formed a circle about us, riding dextrously 
and rapidly; occasionally one more bold than the rest 





FIGHTING FROM A WALLOW, 


formed that it had, to which he replied, ‘ All| would come within range of our revolvers, but bi 


was careful to keep his body on the side of his pony 
away from us. Arrows came from all directions ; 
rifle or revolver bullet would whistle past us or strik: 
the earth near. ‘It was evidently their purpose to per- 
mit us to exhaust our ammunition, when they would 
be able to take us alive. Of this fact we were painful 
y aware, and only fired at them when we were sure 
of a good shot. This kept them at a distance. Th« 
negro blacksmith was armed with a Ballard rifle, with 
which he was a capital shot. He bravely exposed him- 
self to obtain a shot, and came near losing his life by 
so doing. A bullet struck him in the head, when he 
fell, as we supposed, dead. I took his rifle, rolled 
the body up to the edge of the wallow to serve as a 
breast-work to shoot from, and commenced to fire 
I had made several shots in this way, and had the rifle 
across his neck with a dead aim on an Indian when 
the darkey came to, and remarked, ‘What you doin 
dar, white man ?’ thus discovering to us the fact that 
he was any thing but a ‘gone coon dis time.’ He 
had been deprived of speech and power of motion by 
the shot, but was fully aware of what was going on 
about him. He was not disposed to regard the use of 
his body as a breast-work as altogether a pleasing 
performance. 

‘*While we were fighting from the wallow we could 
plainly see the Indians that still remained about the 
adobe, at work torturing the stock-herders that they 
had succeeded in capturing alive. 

“One poor fellow they staked to the ground, cut 
out his tongue, substituting another portion of his 
body in its place. They then built a fire on his body. 
The agonized screams of the man were almost unen- 
durable ; about him were the Indians dancing and yell- 
ing like demons. The other stock-herder was shoved 
up to look at the barbarous scene, the victim of which 
he was soon to be, but they reserved him until night- 
fall, evidently hoping that we might be added to the 
number of their victims. 

“There could not have been less than a hundred and 
fifty Indians in the entire party—that is, those who 


1 





were about us and those near the adobe. Bent told 


us that Fast Bear, a Cheyenne chief, had command, 
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yut Bent is worse than an Indian, for he knows better. 

ae d there been a possible chance to rescue the stock- 

herders we should have attempted it. When darkness 

came the Indians withdrew, and as soon as we were 

convinced of the fact we followed their example, going, 

to remark, in the other direction. 

halk Bluffs we found deserted and the station burn- 

Then we heard the coach coming and came to 

~ The Indians would have probably taken you in if 
we had not.” 


it is unnecessary 


We had by this time reached Ruthden. Mr. 
Perin’s narrative had made us particularly anx- 
ious to reach a point where we could have a 
chance of fighting without giving the Indians 
allthe advantage. It was not yet daylight, but 
we made all arrangements for a fight if we 
should be attacked at dawn, as we fully ex- 
pected. A messenger was dispatched to Col- 

Tamblyn. The stock was picketed suffi- 
ciently near the corral of wagons to enable us 
to drive them into the cirele. Our party were 
jsposed at points sufficiently distant from the 
corral to give the alarm in case of dange r, and 
we were ready to fight Indians. 

This day, the 20th of November, passed with- 
out incident. Buffalo were in sight on all sides, 
but we considered the risk too great in hunting 
them. The quantity of Buffalo skulls scattered 
about the plains near this place seems remark- 
able. The coyote and gray wolf abound near 
here in greater numbers than we have before 
At nightfall we discovered welcome 
sight—soldiers marching toward us from the di- 
rection of the fort. 

Very 
small escort of cavalry. 
soon followed and camped near us. For the 
time being our anxiety relieved. The 
night passed quietly—that is, if we except some 
quarrels between the soldiers and coyotes that 
ventured into camp to dispute the possession of 
rations. 


seen. 
soon the Colonel rode up to us with a 
A company of infantry 


was 


PRAIRIE DOGS. 


Governor Gilpin declares the coyote to be a 


sociable little fellow that serenades you all 
night, the gray wolf doing the baser portion of 
the musical performance. The Indian does 
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not kill the coyote, as he regards him as his 
watch-dog. There is much truth in this, as the 
coyotes surround a camp at nightfall, and at 
nine or ten o’clock open a chorus that would in 
dicate the presence of a thousand or more in 
stead of twenty thirty. Let 
proach the camp, however, and the music ceases, 
Then it is time to be on the qu vive and ke¢ P 
away from the fires. 

On the morning of the 21st we left Ruthden, 
but moved slowly to enable the troops to keep 
pace with us. Chalk Bluffs, 
located station, we found deseried and burned. 
What convulsion caused this strang 
crag-like mass? It rises from the plains like a 
vast castle, fashioned by the most ancient of 
architects. A fine spring, the water of which 
is strongly impregnated with magnesia, lo- 
cated We find no of any 
fight at this place, and conclude that the herd 
ers have escaped or been carried off by the In 
dians. 

In the afternoon we reached Downer’s. The 
devastation here has been complete. The coach, 
and every thing that wofld burn about the sta 
tion, was destroyed. The 
where tracked over by the unshod hoofs of the 
Indian ponies. We could not find a trace of 
the bodies of Merwin or the stock-tenders; nei- 
ther could we account for their disappearance, 
Mr. Perine, who ha of our 
party, was at loss to know the reason, as he was 
confident that Merwin was killed at the first 
fire, and he very sagely concluded that men 
that underwent the torture inflicted the 
stock-tenders were not likely to live but a very 
short time. 

We break camp at daylight. 
Downer’s we found a 
mains of a man, 
fore. 
flesh ; 
marked. 


or any one ap- 


a picturesque ly 


strange 


here. could trace 


ground was every 


1 now become one 


on 


A few miles from 
or rather the re 
evidently killed the night be 
The wolves had stripped the bones of all 
hands, and feet 
As we came near 


body, 


face, alone were un- 


the wolves with- 


MURDERED AND SCALPED. 


drew. ‘The scalp was gone, and a few arrows 
that still remained in the ribs marked the tribe 
to which the victim belonged—Cheyenne and 


Apache. 
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The buffalo were more numerous than usual : 
two fine ones were brought down. An ante- 
lope, too, formed a portion of our larder that 
evening. The meat of the antelope is as ten- 
der as venison tenderloin. There is a strange 
difference between the coat of the antelope and 
that of the deer. 


composed, It does not seem to be hair, but a 
curiously brittle imitation that has the appear- 
ance of a vegetable fibre. 
it leaves the skin by the handful. 

The stations thus far had been deserted. 
We were unable, however, to discover any 
signs of Indian visitation. Wolves were abund- 
ant. The soldiers were arranging poison traps 
for them. Slices of buffalo meat, in which 
strychnine had been inserted, were placed upon 
small .stakes set up at a short distance from 
camp, seemed to be the favorite method; but 
one old soldier had taken a quantity of marrow 
and mixed strychnine with it. This he was 


rubbing into a number of auger-holes in a board | 
The deadliness of the | 
poison may be imagined by the fact that on the | 


made for the purpose. 


following morning he found four dead wolves 
within ten feet of his trap. . 


At noon the next day we reached a station | 


where we found a Government train corraled. 
The Indians had attacked the train and driven 
off a number of the mules. One soldier had 
been killed, and another shot through the neck 


with an arrow and scalped, having feigned dead | 


while the Indians were engaged in “ lifting his 
hair.” 


It is difficult to describe the | 
substance of which the coat of the antelope is | 


Catch hold of it, and | 


His wounds were not considered seri- | 


1 


ous, but the doctor says that he will have a bald 
spot on the:top of his head. 
| on its way east. 

| The mysterious disappearance of the bodies 
| 


A coach was here 


of Fred Merwin and the two stock-tenders was 
| accounted for. The train corraled here, passed 
Downer’s the morning following the massacre, 
and buried the bodies, beating down the grave 
to prevent resurrection by wolves. Here Col- 
onel Tamblyn left us, considering it safe for the 
coach to proceed with an escort of five cavalry- 
| men. 

One of our party returned with the Colonel 
to convey the body of his late friend Merwin 
to the States. We afterward learned that he 
reached the States in safety after three differ- 
ent fights with Indians, in which, with his Bal 
lard rifle, he took no mean part. 

‘*The Montiments” were reached this even- 
|ing; near them is a camp of more than two 
hundred soldiers. <A fort is to be built, also a 
| station. These Monument Rocks are consid- 
ered the most remarkable on the plains; at a 
distance it is difficult to realize that they are 
not the handiwork of man, so perfectly do they 
resemble piles of masonry. 

The wind that night was terrific. Two tents 
were blown away, and a wagon that was not 
brought into the corral overturned. The males 
stood with their backs to the blast, that caused 
their hair to stand out like fur. 

The air of the plains is glorious, pure, and 
dry—consumption is not known. There is no 
odor to a dead body, as it does not decay but 
simply dries up. Men of fair education and 


| 
| 
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some property may be found driving coaches, 
They have left the Atlantic coast, given up by 
»hysicians as in the last stage of consumption 
a fact that would never be mistrusted from 
eir present robust condition. There seems 


be a strange fascination in stage - driving. 
Though it is one of the most toilsome of lives, 
1 man once located on the box of a coach sel- 

om or never leaves it for any other employ- 
ent. 

We left Monument early on the morning of 
the 25th to continue our journey. An ambu- 
ance, containing a surgeon and four men, ac- 
ompanied us as well as the escort of five cay 
irymen. The next station was twenty-two 
miles distant. Our road lay over a picturesque 
ountry in which buffalo and antelope were more 
than abundant. The antelope on the distant 
slopes reminded one of vast flocks of sheep. 

by eleven o’clock the driver pointed out the 
station. ‘“Thar’s Smoky Hill Springs—purty 
place, ain’t it?” When within half a mile the 
ambulance left us, taking a short cut to the 
oad on the other side of the station, which was 

vated for convenience to water at some dis- 
tance from the direct route. The cavalrymen 
galloped on to the station, which they reached, 
vhile we were some distance from it. 

When within two hundred yards of the adobe 
we glanced back to see the country over which 
we had passed, and discovered, within sixty 
yards of the coach, a band of nearly a hundred 
mounted Indians, charging directly toward us. 
The sight, frightful as it was, seemed grand. 
‘*Here they come!” and the crack of a rifle 
vas responded to by a yell, followed by the 
singing whiz of arrows and the whistle of re- 
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volver bullets. The first shot dropped an In 
dian. Next a pony stopped, trembled, and 
fell. The driver crouched as tks arrows passed 
over him, and drove his mules ‘steadily on to 
ward the station. The deadly fire poured from 
the coach-windows kept a majority of the In 
dians behind the coach. Some, however, braver 
than the rest, rushed past on their ponies, send 
ing a perfect stream of arrows into the coach as 
they sped along. We were by this time in front 
of the station. The cavalrymen opened with 
their revolvers, and the Indians changed their 
tactics from close fighting to a circle. One, 
more daring than the rest, was intent on secur 
ing the sealp of a stock-herder whom he had 
wounded. He lost his own in so doing. 

The first brush was over. A dash was made 
to secure the body of the fallen brave, but given 
up as soon as it was evident that he had lost 
the top of his head. Indians have strange 
ideas with reference to a scalp. The body of a 
scalped brave is neglected; he can not enter 
the happy hunting ground with a bare head, 
so no trouble is taken to bury him. The ra 
vens and coyotes save the trouble. Plains 
men tell you that ‘‘ coyote will not eat Indian.” 
This we do not believe. 

From the adobe we discovered a sight that 


was not to be looked at quietly. The four 


mules attached to the doctor's ambulance were 
flying across the plains atadeadrun. Indians 
enveloped the ambulance like a swarm of angry 
hornets. The men in the ambulance were fight- 
ing bravely, but the Indians outnumbered them 
ten to one. If rescue was to be attempted there 
was not an instant to lose. The five cavalry 
men were sent off at a gallop. Seeing them, 


HERE THEY OOME! 


* 
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through the Indians toward them, rightly con- 
jecturing that the Indians would secure the am- 
bulance before turning to attack them. 

It was a plucky thing to do, but the doctor 
determined that#t was their only chance. The 
Indians caught the mules, then turned to look 
for scalps, which they supposed weye to be had 
for the taking. The doctor and his men were 
giving them a lively fight when we came up. 
The value of a well-sighted and balanced rifle 
was soon evident. With every crack a pony | 
or an Indian came to earth. This fire was | 
evidently unendurable, and the circle quickly 
increased in diameter, when, with the rescued | 
men mounted behind, we slowly moved toward 
the station, before reaching which two more 
dashes were repulsed. 

The strain on the nervous system of the res- | 
cued men must have been intense. As we 
reached the station one of them broke down 
completely and sobbed like a child. The doc- 
tor was one of the gamest of little men, ‘* Ah!” 
quoth he, as he gazed through the glass at the | 
crowd of Indians about the ambulance, “I put | 
the contents of the tartar emetic can into the | 
flour before I left the ambulance, and if that | 
does not disorder their stomachs I won't say | 
any thing—I wish that it had been strychnine !” 

A redskin had mounted each of the mules, | 
and as many Indians as the vehicle would con- | 
tain had located themselves in the ambulance 
for a ride. The cover had been torn off, as it 
probably impeded their view. Becoming tired | 
of this they detached the mules, unloaded the | 





ATTAOK ON THE AMBULANCE. 





the men in the ambulance jumped out and ran | 


ambulance, and drew it to a point which afford- 


| ed us the best view of their performance ; when, 


greatly to the indignation of the doctor, the) 


crowned their disrespect for him and his car 


riage by setting fire to what he declared to be 
the best ambulance on the plains. 

The Indians now engaged in a successful 
dance about the burning ambulance, during the 
continuance of which a survey was made of our 
situation. 

The station had been furnished with a garri- 
son of ten soldiers. Five of these, with the 
best arms and most of the ammunition, had 


| started early in the morning on a buffalo hunt. 


We had altogether twenty-one men, armed 
with seven rifles and thirteen revolvers, For 
four of the rifles and five of the revolvers we 
had an abundance of ammunition, which it was 
not possible to use in the other arms, for which 
there was but a scant supply. The adobe was 
well located for defense, and surrounded by a 


| well-constructed rifle-pit. To attack the In- 
| dians was not prudent, although all were anx- 


ious to do so. We could count in the circle 
about us one hundred and five, many more be- 
ing visible on the bluffs near. 

A new style of fighting was now inaugurated 
by the Indians. The bluff in which the adobe 


| was located was covered with tall dry grass. 


This was in flames before we were aware of a 
fire other than that about the ambulance. Each 
man seized his blanket and started out to meet 
the fire, which was nearly subdued, when a 
sudden attack was made by the Indians on all 
sides. For a few moments it was a doubtful 
s 
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-ontest. ‘The Indians were at last driven back 
.d the fire extinguished. 


were suffering with arrow wounds, none of them | 


severe, fortunately ; but all needed attention. 
If poisoned arrows had been used our loss would 
have been serious. 


Several of our men 


The arrows used were about three feet in | 
length, and supplied with an iron head two | 


inches long. Poisoned arrows are made very 
differently from the arrow ordinarily used. A 
rattlesnake is caught and pinned. He is made 
angry by being poked with sticks, when a piece 
of deer liver is held toward him on the end of 
a stick. Into this he strikes his fangs. The 
liver is then withdrawn, and a piece of dog- 
wood about four inches long, carefully sharp- 
ened, is thrust into the incision made by the 
fangs. The stick is permitted to dry for a 
short time, when it is dipped into a glutinous 
solution, which, drying, hermetically seals the 
poison, which would otherwise decompose. 
This piece of dog-wood is used as the head of 
the arrow. ‘To be wounded with such an ar- 
row is almost certain death. 

The buffalo, or hunting arrow, is made dif- 
ferently from the war arrow. The notch in 
which the string of the bow fits is cut differ- 
ently, and the head of the arrow is fastened 
on much more firmly. The Indian desires that 
the head of the war arrow shull detach itself 
from the staff as soon as it enters the body of 
an enemy. It is not a rare thing to meet on 
the plains men who have heads of Indian ar- 
rows buried in their bodies, the wound having 
healed. 
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At nightfall the Indians withdrew. But this 
was not a subject for congratulation, for we ex- 
pected them back during the night. The an- 
ticipation was not erroneous. Three hours of 
darkness had passed, when a rustling whiz cut 
the air over our heads. The sharp twang of 
the bow-string informed us that the Indians 
were very near. Arrows came in flights. The 
Indians were within close revolver range; but 


| - . “23 
| a shot from a pistol or rifle would have exposed 





the person firing, as the flash would reveal his 
precise location. 
be fired among our small party without inflict- 
ing serious damage. 

That something must be done to drive off 
the Indians was plain. One of the party, an 
old hunter, volunteered to stampede the Indi- 
ans if he might be permitted to take four re- 
volvers. If he failed, the revolvers would be 
lost, which loss would severely cripple the par- 
ty. Still, it was the last resort. Divesting 
himself of garments, with the exception of un- 
der-clothing, he crawled out into the darkness 
toward the spot from which the twang of bow- 
strings came the most frequently. In five min- 
utes the repeated crack of his revolvers and the 
yells of the Indians told of the successful issue 
of the bold effort. lin 


So many arrows could not 


The bows were still, and 
another moment our Indian fighter returned to 
the adobe to receive the heart-felt thanks of the 
garrison. 

The remainder of the night was passed in 
quiet. Sleep was impossible, and dawn found 
the party on the alert for another attack. Mid- 
day and dawn are the favorite times of Indians 


, THE POOR INDIAN! 
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for an attack. It was well for us that we were 
ready; for the Indians had crawled up as close- 
ly as possible, evidently intending to rush upon 
us if there seemed any chance for success. <A 
single rifle-shot seemed to satisfy them, as they 
withdrew in haste, with the except m of one. 
His scalp locks wete ‘‘ saved.” 

Toward noon a body of men were seen ap- 
proaching from the east. If they were Indians 
we were “gone.” If white men, the danger 
might be said to be over. The Indians ob- 
served them as quickly as we, and a band of 
twenty or thirty started off to reconnoitre. We 
watched the result anxiously, riding up toward 
the new-comers. The Indians wheeled about 
and returned to our vicinity. A moment more 
and the whole band were galloping off out of 
sight over the bluffs. Then we knew that the 
strangers were white men. They were a com- 
pany of infantry in wagons, who, together with 
a small cavalry command, were coming to bury 
us. The Monuments had been attacked the 
day previous, and a number of stock driven 
off. We afterward learned that a general at- 
tack had been made along the entire line of 
two hundred and fifty miles. The stage com- 
pany lost eight men and nearly two hundred 
mules; the Government lost several men and a 
hundred animals; the Indians committing the 


outrage being at the time on the way to Fort 
Zarah to secure 
the late treaty. 
We had come to the discovery that it was 
not ‘* Lo, the poor Indian!” but Lo, the poor 


the presents stipulated for in 


white! Cooper might have Ais Indians; we 
did not care for their company. It is useless 
to make treaties with the Indians, put them 
on a “Reservation,” build them comfortable 
houses, and endeavor to make them comfort- 
able. It is perfectly 
this as an evidence that the white man is afraid 
of them. They are right. He most undoubt- 
edly is, and will suffer loss of property and bod- 
ily injury to avoid any conftict. 

It is, to be sure, a hard thing to say, but 


useless, as they regard | 


there is safety in extermination alone, and this 
can be effected only during the early spring, 
when the Indians are in their villages, Th 
grass is then too scanty to keep their ponie 
for use on the war-path. At this time the In 
dian is friendly. Grass comes again; he has 
fooled the white man, and is again on the wa 
path. Each year more white men lose thei; 
lives on these plains than Indians. The Platt 
route is marked by a line of graves nearly thre , 
hundred miles long. The Arkansas is as bad. 
and the Smoky is fast becoming lined with th, 
graves of a race of hardy pioneers that we ca 
ill afford to lose. 

We left the adobe at Smoky Hill Spring, and 
proceeded with a strong escort, and camped at 
night at Henshaw Springs, which we found d¢ 
serted, The following evening we arrived at Pon 
Creek. During the day a great number of , 
villages were passed, the little villagers squeak 
ing out a salute as we passed. 

Pond Creek is the most picturesque stati: 
on the route. The creek comes out of the 
plains near a fine cotton-wood grove, runs wit! 
a considerable current for five or six miles, and 
sinks into the plains. 

Among the branches of the cotton-wood trees 
are swung the remains of Indians encased in ; 
basket-work of twigs. An engineer party i 
here purposing to start for Fort Lyon over 
new route. The distance is thought to be sey 
enty miles over a country destitute of water. 
Wood and water are the great necessities of 
the plains. Over dry stretches it is frequently 
necessary to transport water for a considerabl 
distance, and fire-wood is frequently hauled t 
a post a distance of seventy-five or eighty miles 
The soil can not be cultivated unless it is locate: 
convenient to water with which to irrigate it. 

From Pond Creek the stage line had not 
been disturbed, and we traveled uninterrupted 
ly to Denver, which place we reached on th 
2d of December, after a trip of fifteen days 
across the plains from the Missouri River to 
the base of the Rocky Mountains. 
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THE DODGE CLUB. 


THE DODGE CLUB; OR, ITALY IN MDCCCLIX,. 


NEWS OF MAGENTA! 


XXIV. 

THE MANIFOLD LIFE OF THE OAFE NUOVO, AND TOW 
THEY RECEIVED THE NEWS ABOUT MAGENTA,.—EX- 
OITEMENT.—ENTHUSIASM.—TEARS.—EMBRAOES. | 

LL modern Rome lives in the Café Nuovo. 
it was once a palace. Lofty ceilings, glit- 
tering walls, marble pavements, countless tables, 
luxurious couches, immense mirrors, all dazzle | 
the eye. The hubbub is immense, the confu- 
sion overpowering. 

The European mode of life is not bad. Lodg- 
ings in roomy apartments, where one sleeps and | 
attends to one’s private affairs; meals altogeth- | 
er at the café. There one invites one’s friends. | 
No delay with dinner; no badly-cooked dish- | 
es; no stalé or sour bread;~no timid, over- 
worn wife trembling for the result of new ex- 
periments in housekeeping. On the contrary, | 
one has: prompt meals; exquisite food; de- | 
licious bread ; polite waiters ; and happy wife, 
with plenty of leisure at home to improve mind 
and adorn body. | 


The first visit which 
the Club paid to the 
Café Nuovo was an 
eventful one; News 
had just been received 
of the great strife at 
Magenta, Every one 
was wild, The two 
Galignani’s had been 
appropriated by two 
Italians, who were sur- 
rounded by forty-sev- 
en frenzied English- 
men, all eager to get 
hold of the papers. 
The Italians obliging 
ly tried to read the 
news. The wretched 
mangle which they 
made of the language, 
the impatience, the 
«excitement, and the 
perplexity of the aud 
ience, combined with 
the splendid self-com 
placency of the read 
ers, formed a striking 
scene, 

The Italians gath- 
ered in a vast crowd 
in one of the billiard 
rooms, where one of 
their number, mount- 
ed on a. table, was 
reading with terrific 
volubility, and still 
more terrific gesticu- 
lation, a private letter 
from afriend at Milan. 

‘* Bravo!” cried all 
present. 

In pronouncing which word the Italians rolled 


| the “‘r” so tumultuously that the only audible 


sound was— 

B-r-r-r-r-r-r-1-r-r-1-r-r-1-1-1-1-1-r-r-r-r-r-r-ah ! 
Like the letter B in a railway train. 

The best of all was to see the French. They 
were packed in a dense mass at the farthest 
extremity of the Grand Saloon. Every one 
was talking. Every one was describing to his 


| neighbor the minute particulars of the tremen- 


dous contest. Old soldiers, hoarse with ex- 
citement, emulated the volubility of younger 
ones, A thousand arms waved energetically in 
the air, Every one was too much interested 
in his own description to heed his neighbor. 
They were all talkers, no listeners. 

A few Germans were there, but they sat for- 
saken and neglected. Even the waiters for- 
sook them. So they smoked the cigars of sweet 
and bitter fancy, occasionally conversing in thick 
gutturals. It was evident that they considered 
the present occasion as a combined crow of the 
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whole Latin race over the German. So they 
looked on with impassive faces. 

Perhaps the most stolid of all was Meinheer 
Schatt, who smoked and sipped coffee alternate- 
ly, stopping after each sip to look around with 
mild surprise, to stroke his forked beard, and 
to ejaculate : 

‘* Gr-r-r-r-r-r-acious me !” 

Him the Senator saw and accosted, who, 
making room for the Senator, conversed with 
much animation. After a time the others took 
seats near them, and formed a neutral party. 
At this moment a small-sized gentleman with 
black twinkling eyes came rushing past, and 
burst into the thick of the crowd of French- 
men. At the sight of him Buttons leaped up, 
amd cried : 

“There’s Francia! I'll catch him now!” 

Francia shouted a few words which set the 
Frenchmen wild. 

“The Allies have entered Milan! 
patch has just arrived !” 

There burst a shrill yell of triumph from the 
insane Frenchmen. There was a wild rushing 
to and fro, and the crowd swayed backward and 
forward. The Italians came pouring in from 
the other room. One word was sufficient to 
tell them all. It was a great sight to see. On 
each individual the news produced a different 
effect. Some stood still as though petrified ; 
others flung up their arms and yelled; others 
cheered ; others upset tables, not knowing what 
they were doing; others threw themselves into 
one another’s arms, and embraced and kissed ; 
others wept for joy:—these last were Milan- 
ese. 

Buttons was trying to find Francia: The 
rush of the excited crowd bore him away, and 

his efforts were fruitless. In fact, when he ar- 
rived at the place where that gentleman had 
been, he was gone. The Germans began to 
look more uncomfortable than ever. At length 
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go in a body to the Café Scacchi. 


So they all 
left. 











Meinheer Schatt proposed that they should all | 
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XXV. 
CHECKMATE ! 


Tue Café Scacchi, as its name implies, is de- 
voted to chess. Germans patronize it toa great 
extent. Politics do not enter into the precincts 
sacred to Caissa. 

After they had been seated about an hour 
Buttons entered. He had not been able to find 
Francia, To divert his melancholy he proposed 
that Meinheer Schatt should play a game of 
chess with the Senator. 
Senator’s hobby. He claimed to be the best 
player in his State. With a patronizing smile 
he consented to play with a tyro like Meinheer 
Schatt. At the end of one game Meinheer 
Schatt stroked his beard and meekly said: 

‘* Gr-r-r-acious me!” é 

The Senator frowned and bit his lips. 
was checkmated. 

Another game. Meinheer Schatt plaved in 
a calm, and some might say a stupid, manner, 

‘* Gr-r-r-acious me !” 

It was a drawn game. 

Another: this was a very long game. The 
Senator played laboriously. It was no use. 
Slowly and steadily Meinheer Schatt won the 
game, 

When he uttered his usual exclamation the 
Senator felt strongly inclined to throw the board 
at his head. However, he restrained himself, 
and they commenced another game. Much to 
his delight the Senator beat. He now began 
to explain to Buttons exactly why it was that 
he had not beaten before. 

Another game followed. 
woefully. 


Now, chess was the 


He 


The Senator lost 
His defeat was in fact disgraceful. 


| . . . . 
| When Meinheer Schatt said the ominous word 
| the Senator rose, and was so overcome with vex- 


| 
| 





BEFORE AND AFTER. 


jation that he had not thé courtesy to say— 
| Good-night. 


As they passed out Meinheer Schatt was seen 


staring after them with his large blue eyes, 
stroking his beard, and whispering to himself, 


‘** Gr-r-r-acious me!” 
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XXVI. 

BUTTONS A MAN OF ONE IDEA,—DICK AND HIS MEAS- 
CURING TAPE. — DARK EYES. SUSCEPTIBLE HEART. 
YOUNG MAIDEN WHO LIVES OUT OF TOWN. GRAND 
COLLISION OF TWO ABSTRACTED LOVERS IN THE PUB- 
LIO STREETS. 

Too much blame can not be given to But- 
tons for his behavior at this period. He acted 
as though the whole motive of his existence 
was to find the Francias. To this he devoted 
his days, and of this he dreamed at night. He 
deserted his friends. Left to themselves, with- 
out his moral influence to keep them together 
and give aim to their efforts, each one followed 
his own inclination. 

Mr. Figgs spent the whole of his time in the 
Café Nuovo, drawing out plans of dinners for 
each successive day. The Doctor, after sleep- 
ing till noon, lounged on the Pincian Hill till 
evening, when he joined Mr. Figgs at dinner. 
The Senator explored every nook and corner of 
Rome. At first Dick accompanied him, but 
gradually they diverged from one another in 
different paths. The Senator visited every 
place in the city, peered into dirty houses, exam- 
ined pavements, investigated fountains, stared 
hard at the beggars, and looked curiously at 
the Swiss Guard in the Pope’s Palace. He 
soon became known to the lower classes, who 
recognized with a grin the tall foreigner that 
shouted queer foreign words and made funny 
gestures. 

Dick lived among churches, palaces, and ru- 
ins. Tired at length of wandering, he attached 
himself to some artists, in whose studios he 
passed the greater part of his afternoons. He 
became personally acquainted with nearly ev- 
ery member of the fraternity, te whom he en- 
deared himself by the excellence of his tobacco, 
and his great capacity for listening. Your talk- 
ative people bore artists more than any others. 

“What a lovely girl! What a look she 
gave!” 

Such was the thought that burst upon the 
soul of Dick, after a little visit to a little church 
that goes by the name of Saint Somebody ai 
quatiri fontan. He had visited it simply be- 
cause he had heard that its dimensions exact- 
ly correspond with those of each of the chief 
piers that support the dome of Saint Peter's. 
As he wished to be accurate, he had taken a 
tape-line, and began stretching it from the altar 
to the door. The astonished priests at first 
stood paralyzed by his sacrilegious impudence, 
but finally, after a consultation, they came to 
him and ordered him to be gone. Dick looked 
up with mild wonder. They indignantly re- 
peated the order. 

Dick was extremely sorry that he had given 
offense. Wouldn't they overlook it? He was 
a stranger, and did not know that they would 
be unwilling. However, since he had begun, 
he supposed they would kindly permit him to 
finish. 

—‘* They would kindly do no such thing,” 
remarked one of the priests, brusquely. ‘* Was 
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their church a common stable or a wine-shoy 


that he should presume to molest them at theit 
services? If he had no religion, could he not 
have courtesy; or, if he had no faith himself, 
could he not respect the faith of others ?” 

Dick felt abashed. The eyes of all the wor 
shipers were on him, and it was while rolling 
up his tape that his eyes met the glance of a 
beautiful Italian girl, who was kneeling oppo 
site. The noise had disturbed her devotior s, 
and she had turned to see what it was. It was 
a thrilling glance from deep black lustrous 
orbs, in which there was a soft and melting 
He went 
out dazzled, and so ce ™m] letely bewildered that 
he did not think of waiting. After he had gone 
a few blocks he hurried back. She had gone. 
However, the impression of her face remained. 

He went so often to the little church that the 
priests noticed him; but finding that he was 
quiet and orderly they were not offended. One 
of them seemed to think that his rebuke had 
awakened the young foreigner to a sense of 


languor which he could not resist. 


higher things; so he one day accosted him wit! 
much politeness. The priest delicately broug! 
forward the claims of religion. Dick listened 
meekly. At length he asked the priest if he 
recollected a certain young girl with beautiful 
face, wonderful eyes, and marvelous appear 
ance that was worshiping there on the day that 
he came to measure the church, 

** Yes,” said the priest, coldly. 

Could he tell her name and where she lived? 

“Sir,” said the priest, ‘‘I had hoped that 
you came here from a higher motive. It will 
do you no good to know, and I therefore de- 
cline telling you.” 

Dick begged most humbly, but the priest was 
inexorable. At last Dick remembered having 
heard that an Italian was constitutionally un- 
able to resist a bribe. He thought he might 
try. True, the priest was a gentleman; but 
perhaps an Italian gentleman was different 
from an English or American; so he put his 
hand in his pocket, and blushing violently, 
brought forth a gold piece of about twenty dol- 
lars value. He held it out. The priest stared 
at him with a look that was appalling. 

** Tf you know—” faltered Dick—“ any one— 
of course I don’t mean yourself—far from it— 
but—that is—” 

‘* Sir,” cried the priest, ‘‘who are you? Are 
there no bounds to your impudence? Have 
you come to insult me because I am a priest, 
and therefore can not revenge myself? Away!” 

The priest choked with rage. Dick walked 
out. Bitterly he cursed his wretched stupidity 
that had led him to this. His very ears tingled 
with shame as he saw the full extent of th 
insult that he had offered to a priest and a 
gentleman. He concluded to leave Rome at 
once. 

But at the very moment when he had mad 
this desperate resolve he saw some one coming. 
A sharp thrill went through his heart. 

It was SHe' She looked at him and glanced 
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modestly away. 
her. 

“Signorina,” said he, not thinking what a 
serious thing it was to address an Italian maiden 
in the streets. 
She looked up and smiled. 
thought Dick. 

“ Signorina,” he said again, and then stopped, 
not knowing what to say. His voice was very 
tremulous, and the expression of his face ten- 
der and beseeching. lis eyes told all. 

“ Signore,” said the girl, with a sweet smile. 
The smile encouraged Dick. 

‘‘Ehem—I have lost my way. I—I—could 
you tell me how I could get to the Piazza del 
Popolo. I think I might find my way home 
frum there.” 

The girl’s eyes beamed with a mischievous 
light. 

‘*Oh yes, most easily. You go down that 
street ; when you pass four side-streets you turn 
to the left—the left—remember, and then you 
keep on till you come to a large church with a 
fountain before it, then you turn round that, and 
you see the obelisk of the Piazza del Popolo.” 


Dick at once walked up to 


** What a smile!” 
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But this one did not resent it. | 






Her voice was the sweetest that Dick had 
ever heard. He listened as he would listen to 
music, and did not hear a single word that he 

| comprehended. 

* Pardon me,” said he, ‘* but would you please 
totellme again. Ican not remember all. Three 
streets ?” 

The girl laughed and repeated it. 

| Dick sighed. 

| J'm astranger here, and am afraid that | 

| can not find my way. I left my map at home. 
If I could find some one who would go with m: 
and show me.” 

He looked earnestly at her, but she modest 
ly made a movement to go. 

| ** Are you in a great hurry?” said he. 

| **No, Signore,” replied the girl, softly. 

| **Could you—a—a—would you be willing— 

| to—to—walk a little part of the way with me, 
and—show me a very little part of the way— 

| only a very little ?” 

| The girl seemed half to consent, but modest 

ly hesitated, and a faint flush stole over her face 

**Ah do!” said Dick. He was desperate. 
*‘Tt’s my only chance,” thought he. 

The girl softly assented and walked on with 
him. 

“T am very much obliged to you for your 
kindness,” said Dick. ‘It’s very hard for ; 
stranger to find his way in Rome.” 

“ But, Signore, by this time you ought to knoy 
the whole of our city.” 

“What? How?” 

‘* Why, you have been here three weeks at 
least.” 

“‘How do you know ?” and the young mar 
blushed to his eyes. He had been telling lies, 
| and she knew it all the time. 

**Oh, I saw you once in the church, and I 
have seen you with that tall man. Is he you 
father ?” 

**No, only a friend.” 

“T saw you,” and she shook her little head 
| triumphantly, and her eyes beamed with fun 
and laughter. 

** Any way,” thought Dick, “she ought t 
understand.” 
| ‘And did you see me when I was in that 
| little church with a measuring line ?” 
| The young girl looked up at him, her larg: 
| eyes reading his very soul. 

**Did I look at you? Why, I was praying.” 

** You looked at me, and I have never for- 
gotten it.” 

Another glance as though to assure herself 
of Dick’s meaning. The next moment her 
| eyes sank and her face flushed crimson. Dick’s 
heart beat so fast that he could not speak for 
some time. 

‘*Signore,” said the young girl at last, ‘‘ when 
you turn that corner you will see the Piazza del 
| Popolo.” 

** Will you not walk as far as that corner?” 
| said Dick. 
| ‘*Ah, Signore, I am afraid I will not have 
| time.” 
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«Will I never see you 
mournfully. 
‘I do not know, Signore. 


know.” . 
A pause. Both had stopped, and Dick was 


looking earnestly at her, but she was looking at 


again?” asked he, 


You ought to 


the ground, 

“ How can I know when I do not know even 
vour name? Let me know that, so that I may 
think about it.” 

“Ah, how you try to flatter! 
Pepita Gianti.” 


My name is 


PEPITA. 


‘“‘ And do you live far from here ?” 

“Yes, I live close by the Basilica di San 
Paolo fuori le mure.” 
*“ A long distance. 

‘““T saw you.” 

Dick exulted. 

‘*How many times have you seen me? 
have only seen you once before.” 

“Oh, seven or eight times.” 

** And will this be the last ?” said Dick, be- 
seechingly. 

“Signore, if I wait any longer the gates will 
be shut.” 

**Oh, then, before you go, tell me where I 
can find you to-morrow. If I walk out on that 
road will I see you? Will you come in to-mor- 
row? or will you stay out there and shall I go 
there? Which of the houses do you live in? or 
where can I find you? If you lived over on the 
Alban Hills I would walk every day to find you.” 

Dick spoke with ardor and impetuosity. The 
deep feeling which he showed, and the mingled 
eagerness and delicacy which he exhibited, 
seemed not offensive to his companion. She 
looked up timidly. 

‘* When to-morrow comes you will be think- 
ing of something else—or perhaps away on those 
Alban mountains. You will forget all about 
me. What is the use of telling you? I ought 
to go now.” 

**T’ll never forget!” burst forth Dick. ‘‘ Nev- 
er—never. Believe me. On my soul; and oh, 
Signorina, it is not much to ask!” 


I was out there once.” 
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His ardor carried him away. In the broad 
street he actually made a gesture as though he 
would take her hand. 
back blushing deeply. 
a reproachful glance. 

“You forget—” 

Whereupon Dick interrupted her with innu 
merable apologies. 

* You do not deserve forgiveness. 
forgive you if you leave me now. 
tell you that I was in a hurry ?” 

** Will you not tell me where I can see you 


The young girl drew 
She looked at him with 


But I will 
Did I not 


again ?” 

‘I suppose I will be walking out about this 
time to-morrow.” 

**Oh, Signorina! and I will be at the gate. 

“Tf you don’t forget.” 

** Would you be angry if you saw me at the 
gate this evening ?” 

“Yes; for friends are going out with me 
Addio, Signore.” 

The young girl departed leaving Dick rooted 
to the spot. After a while he went on to the 
Piazza del Popolo. A thousand feelings agita 
ted him. Joy, triumph, perfect bliss, were 
mingled with countless tender recollections of 
the glance, the smile, the tone, and the blushes 
of Pepita. He walked on with new life. So 
abstracted was his mind in all kinds of delicious 
anticipations that he ran full ageinst a man who 
was hurrying at full speed and in equal abstrac- 
tion in the opposite direction. There was a re- 
coil. Both fell. Both began to make apolo- 
‘ss. But suddenly : 

“Why, Buttons!” 

“Why, Dick!” 

‘* Where in the world did you come from ?” 
“Where in the world did you come from ?” 
** What are you after, Buttons ?” 

‘*Did you see a carriage passing beyond that 
corner ?” 

‘** No, none.” 

** You must have seen it.” 

‘* Well, I didn’t.” 

** Why, it must have just passed yon.” 

““T saw none.” 

** Confound it!” 

Buttons hurriedly left, and ran all the way t 
the corner, round which he passed. 


go 
gic 


ae 
XXVII. 

CONSEQUENCES OF BEING GALLANT IN ITALY, WHERE 
THERE ARE LOVERS, HUSBANDS, BROTHERS, FATHERS, 
COUSINS, AND INNUMERABLE OTHER RELATIVES AND 
OONNECTIONS, ALL READY WITH THE STILETTO. 
Arter his meeting with Pepita, Dick found 

it extremely difficult to restrain his impatience 

until the following evening. He was at the 
gate long before the time, waiting with trem- 
bling eagerness. 

It was nearly sundown before she came; but 
she did come at last. Dick watched her with 
strange emotions, murmuring to himself all 
those peculiar epithets which are commonly 
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used by people in his situation. The young 
girl was unmistakably lovely, and her grace 
and beauty might have affected a sterner heart 
than Dick's. 

‘Now I wonder if she knows how perfectly 
and radiantly lovely she is,” thought he, as she 
looked at him and smiled. 

He joined her a little way from the gate. 

**So you do not forget.” 

‘7 forget! Before I spoke to you I thought 
of you without ceasing, and now I can never 
forget you.” 

“*Do your friends know where you are ®” 
asked, timidly. 

**Do you think I would tell them ?” 

** Are you going to stay long in Rome 

“T will not go away for a long time.” 

**You are an American.” 

“Tn.” 

“ America is very far away.” 

** But it is easy to get there.” 

** How long will you be in Rome ?” 

**I don’t know. A very long time.” 

“ Not in the summer ?” 

“Yes, in the summer.” 

“But the malaria. Are you not afraid of 
that? Will your friends stay?” 

“T do not care whether my friends do or 
not.” 

** But you will be left alone. 

**T suppose so.” 

* But what will you do for company? It will 
be very lonely.” 

‘*T will think of you all day, and at evening 
come to the gate.” 

“Oh, Signore! You jest now!” 

** How can I jest with you?” 

* You don’t mean what you say.” 

* Pepita!” 

Pepita blushed and looked embarrassed. 
Dick had called her by her Christian name; 
but she did not appear to resent it. 

**You don’t know who I am,” she said at 
last. ‘‘ Why do you pretend to be so friendly ?” 

**T know that you are Pepita, and I don’t 
want to know any thing more, except one thing, 
which I am afraid to ask.” 

Pepita quickened her pace. 

**Do not walk so fast, Pepita,” said Dick, 
beseechingly. ‘‘ Let the walk be as long as 
you can.” 

“ But if I walked so slowly you would never 
let me get home.” 

“T wish I could make the walk so slow that 
we could spend a lifetime on the road.” 

Pepita laughed. “That would be a long 
time.” 

It was getting late. The sun was half-way 
below the horizon. The sky was flaming with 
golden light, which glanced dreamily through 
the hazy atmosphere. Every thing was toned 
down to soft beauty. Of course it was the sea- 
son for lovers and lovers’ vows. Pepita walked 
a little more slowly to oblige Dick. She uttered 
an occasional murmur at their slow progress, 
but still did not seem eager to quicken her pace. 


she 


~~ 


” 





Every step was taken unwillingly by Dick, who 
wanted to prolong the happy time. 

Pepita’s voice was the sweetest in the world, 
and her soft Italian sounded more musical; 
than that language had ever sounded before, 
She seemed happy, and by many little signs 
showed that her companion was not indifferent 
to her. At length Dick ventured to offer his 
arm. She rested her hand on it very gently, 
and Dick tremulously took it in his. The little 
hand fluttered for a few minutes, and then sank 
to rest. 

The sun had now set. Evening in Italy js 
far different from what it is in northern | 
tudes. 


There it comes on gently and slowly, 
sometimes prolonging its presence for hours, 
and the light will be visible until very late. In 
Italy, however, it is short and abrupt. Almost 
as soon as the sun disappears the thick shad- 
ows come swiftly on and cover every thing. It 
was so at this time. It seemed but a moment 
after sunset, and yet every thing was growing 
indistinct. The clumps of trees grew black; 
the houses and walls of the city behind all fad- 
ed into a mass of gloom. The stars shone faint- 
ly. There was no moon. 

**T will be very late to-night,” said Pepita, 
timidly. 

** But are you much later than usual ?” 

“Oh, very much!” 

‘‘ There is no danger, is there? But if there 
is you are safe. I can protect you. 
trust me ?” 

** Yes,” said Pepita, in a low voice. 

It was too dark to see the swiftly-changing 
color of Pepita’s face as Dick murmured some 
words in her ear. But her hand trembled vio- 
lently as Dick held it. She did not say a word 
in response. Dick stood still for a moment and 
begged her to answer,him. She made an ef- 
fort and whispered some indistinct syllables. 
Whereupon Dick called her by every endearing 


Can you 





name that he could think of, and Hasty 
footsteps! Exclamations! Shouts! They 
were surrounded! Twelve men or more— 


stout, strong fellows, magnified by 
Pepita shrieked. 

““Who are you?” cried Dick. 
I'll shoot you all. I’m armed,” 

“Boh!” said one of the men, 
ously. 

* Off!” cried Dick, as the fellow drew near. 

He put himself before Pepita to protect her, 
and thrust his right hand in the breast-pocket 
of his coat. 

“Who is that with you?” said a voice. 

At the sound of the voice Pepita uttered a 
cry. Darting from behind Dick she rushed up 
to him. ~ 

“It is Pepita, Luigi!” 

“Pepita! Sister! What do you mean by 
this ?” said the man, hoarsely. ‘‘ Why are you 
so late? Who is this man?” 

“An American gentleman who walked out 
as far as this to protect me,” said Pepita, burst- 
ing into tears. 


the gloom. 
** Away, or 


contemptu- 
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AN INTERRUPTION, 


“ An American gentleman!” said Luigi, with | 


a bitter sneer. ‘‘ He came to protect you, did 
he? Well; we will show him in a few min- 
utes how grateful we are.”’ 

Dick stood with folded arms awaiting the 
result of all this. 

“Luigi! dearest brother!” cried Pepita, with 
a shudder, ‘on my soul—in the name of the 
Holy Mother—he is an honorable American 
gentleman, and he came to protect me.” 

“Oh! we know, and we will reward him.’ 

“Luigi! Luigi!” moaned Pepita, “if you 
hurt him I will die!” 

“Ah! Has it come to that?” said Luigi, 
bitterly. A half-hour’s acquaintance, and you 
talk of dying. Here, Pepita; go home with 
Ricardo.” 

“T will not. 
let him go.” 

“Oh, we will let him go!’ 

‘Promise me you will not hurt him.” 

“Pepita, go home!” cried her brother, 
sternly. 

‘*T will not unless you promise.” 

“Foolish girl! 


’ 


I will not go a step unless you 


’ 


Do you suppose we are go- 


ing to break the laws and 
get into trouble? No, no. 
Come, go home with Ricar- , 
do. I'm going to the city.” 

Ricardo came forward, 
and Pepita allowed herself 
to be led aw ay. 

When she was out of sight 
and hearing Luigi approach- 
ed Dick. Amidst the glox m 
Dick did not see the wrath 
and hate that might have 
on his but the 

tone of his was pas- 
sionate and menacing. He 
prepared for the worst. 
“That is 
Wretch! 
mean ?” 
“T swear—” 
“Peace! We will give 
you cause to remember her.” 
Dick saw that words and 
excuses He 
thought his hour had come. 
He resolved to die game. 
He hadn't a pistol. His ma- 
neeuvre of putting his: hand 
in his pocket was merely in- 
tended to deceive. The Ital- 
ians thought that if he had 
one he would have done more 
than mentionit. He would 
at least have shown it. He 
had stationed himself unde 
atree. The men were before 
him. Luigi rushed at him 
like a wild beast. Dick gave 
him a tremendous blow be- 
tween his eyes that knocked 
him headlong. 

‘*You can kill me,” he shouted, “ but you'll 
find it hard work!” 

Up jumped Luigi, full of fury; half a dozen 
others rushed simultaneously at Dick. He 
struck out two vigorous blows, which crashed 
against the faces of two of them. The next 
moment he was on the ground. On the ground, 
but striking well-aimed blows and kicking vig- 
orously. He kicked one fellow completely over. 
The brutal Italians struck and kicked him in 
return. At last a tremendous blow descended 
on his head. He sank senseless. 

When he revived it was intensely dark. He 
was covered with painful bruises. His head 
ached violently. He could see nothing. He 
arose and tried to walk, but soon fell exhaust- 
ed. So he crawled closer to the trunk of the 
tree, and groaned there in his pain. At last 


been face, 


voice 


sister. — 


did 


my 


what you 


were useless, 


| he fell into a light sleep, that was much inter- 
| rupted by his suffering. 


He awoke at early twilight. He was stiff 
and sore, but very much refreshed. His head 
did not pain so excessively. He heard the 
trickling of water near, and saw a brook. There 
he went and washed himself. The water re- 
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vived him greatly. Fortunately his clothes | ‘*My boy,” he said, “I know that you would 








were only slightly torn. 
blood from his face, and buttoning his coat over 
his blood-stained shirt, and brushing the dirt 
from his clothes, he ventured to return to the city. 

He crawled rather than walked, often stop- 
ping to rest, and once almost fainting from ut- 
ter weakness, But at last he reached the city, 
and managed to find a wine-cart, the only ve- 
hicle that he could see, which took him to his 
lodgings. He reached his room before any of 
the others were up, and went to bed. 


—_—_——— 


XXVIII. 
DICK ON THE SIOK LIST.—RAPTURE OF BUTTONS AT MAK- 
ING AN IMPORTANT DISOOVERY. 

Great was the surprise of all on the follow- 
ing morning at finding that Dick was confined 
to his bed. All were very anxious, and even 
Buttons showed considerable feeling. For as 
much as a quarter of an hour he ceased think- 
ing about the Spaniards. Poor Dick! What 
on earth was the matter? Had he fever? No. 
Perhaps it was the damp night-air. He should 
not have been out so late. Where washe? & 
confounded pity! The Doctor felt his pulse. 
There was no fever. The patient was very 
pale, and evidently in great pain. His com- 
plaint was a mystery. However, the Doctor 
recommended perfect quiet, and hoped that a 
few days would restore him. Dick said not 
He 
thought it would do no good to tell them. He 
was in great pain. His body was black with 
frightful bruises, and the depression of his mind 
was as deep as the pain of his body. 

The others went out at their usual hour. The 
kind-hearted Senator remained at home all day, 
and sat by Dick’s bedside, sometimes talking, 
sometimes reading. Dick begged him not to 
put himself to so much inconvenience on his 
account; but such language was distasteful to 
the Senator. 


a word about the events of the evening. 


After washing the | 





do as much for me. Besides, it is a far great- 
er pleasure to do any thing for you than to walk 
about merely to gratify myself. Don’t apolo- 
gize, or tell me that I am troubling myself, 
Leave me to do as I please.” 

Dick’s grateful look expressed more than 
words. 

In a few days his pain had diminished, and 
it was evident that he would be out in a fort- 
night orso. The kind attentions of his friends 
affected him greatly. They all spent more 
time than ever in his room, and never came 
there without bringing him some little trifle, 
such as grapes, oranges, or other fruit. The 
Senator hunted all over Rome for a book, and 
found Victor Hugo’s works, which he bought 
on a venture, and had the gratification of see- 
ing that it was acceptable. 

All suspected something. The Doctor had 
concluded from the first that Dick had met with 
an accident. They had too much delicacy to 
question him, but made many conjectures among 
themselves. The Doctor thought that he had 
been among some ruins, and met with a fall. 
Mr. Figgs suggested that he might have been 
run over. The Senator thought it was some 
Italian epidemic. Buttons was incapable of 
thinking rationally about any thing just then. 
He was the victim of a monomania: the Span- 
iards! 

About a week after Dick’s adventure But- 
tons was strolling about on his usual quest, 
when he was attracted by a large crowd around 
the Chiesa di Gesu. The splendid equipages 
of the cardinals were crowded about the prin- 
cipal entrance, and from the interior sounds of 
music came floating magnificently down. But- 
tons went in to see what was going on. A vast 
crowd filled the church. Priests in gorgeous 
vestments officiated at the high altar, which 
was all ablaze with the light of enormous wax- 
candles. The gloom of the interior was height- 
ened by the clouds of incense that rolled on 
high far within the vaulted ceiling. 
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The Pope was there. In one of the adjoin- 
ing chambers he was performing a ceremony 
which sometimes takes place in this church, 
Guided by instinct, Buttons pressed his way 
into the chamber. A number of people filled 
it. Suddenly he uttered an exclamation. 

Just as His Holiness was rising to leave But- 
tons saw the group that had filled his thoughts 
for weeks. 

The Spaniards! No mistake this time. And 
he had been right all along. All his efforts 
had, after all, been based on something tangi- 
ble. Not in vain had he had so many walks, 
runnings, chasings, searchings, strolls, so many 
hopes, fears, desires, discouragements. He 
was right! Joy, rapture, bliss, ecstasy, de- 
light! There they were: the little Don—THE 
Donna—IDA! 

Buttons, lost for a while in the crowd, and 
pressed away, never lost sight of the Spaniards. 
They did not see him, however, until, as they 
slowly moved out, they were stopped and greet- 
ed with astonishing eagerness. The Don shook 
hands cordially. The Donna—that is, the eld- 
er sister—smiled sweetly. Ida blushed and 
cast down her eyes. 

Nothing could be more gratifying than this 
reception. Where had he been? How long 
in Rome? Why had they not met before? 
Strange that they had not seen him about the 
city. And had he really been here three weeks? 
Buttons informed them that he had seen them 
several times, but at a distance. He had been 
at all the hotels, but had not seen their names. 

Hotels! Oh, they lived in lodgings in the 
Palazzo Concini, not far from the Piazza del 
Popolo. And how much longer did he intend 
to stay?—Oh, no particular time. His friends 
enjoyed themselves here very much. He did 
not know exactly when they would leave. How 
long would they remain?—They intended to 
leave for Florence on the following week.—Ah! 
He was thinking of leaving for the same place 
at about the same time. Whereupon the Don 
expressed a polite hope that they might see one 
another on the journey. 

By this time the crowd had diminished. 
They looked on while the Pope entered his 
state-coach, and with strains of music, and 
prancing of horses, and array of dragoons, 
drove magnificently away. 

The Don turned to Buttons: Would he not 
accompany them to their lodgings? They were 
just about returning to dinner. If he were dis- 
engaged they would be most happy to have the 
honor of his company. 

Buttons tried very hard to look as though 
he were not mad with eagerness to accept the 
invitation, but not very successfully. The car- 
riage drove off rapidly. The Don and Buttons 
on one seat, the ladies on the other. 

Then the face of Ida as she sat opposite! 
Such a face! Such a smile! Such witchery 
in her expression! Such music in her laugh! 
At any rate so it seemed to Buttons, and that 
is all that is needed. 
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On through the streets of Rome; past the 
post-office, round the Columa of Antoninus, uy 
the Corso, until at last they stopped in front of 
an immense edifice which had once been a pal- 
ace. The descendants of the family lived in a 
remote corner, and their poverty compelled them 
to let out all the remainder as lodgings. This 
is no uncommon thing in Italy. Indeed, there 
are so many ruined nobles in the country that 
those are fortunate who have a shelter over 
their heads. Buttons remarked this to the 
Don, who told some stories of these fallen no 
bles. He informed him that in Naples their 
laundress was said to be the last scion of one 
of the most ancient families in the kingdom. 
She was a countess in her own right, but had 
to work at menial labor. Moreover, many had 
sunk down to the grade of peasantry, and lived 
in squalor on lands which were once the estates 
of their ancestors. , 

Buttons spent the evening there. The rooms 
were elegant. Books lay around which showed 
a cultivated taste. The young man felt him- 
self in a realm of enchantment. The joy of 
meeting was heightened by their unusual com 
plaisance. During the evening he found out 
all about them. They lived in Cadiz, where 
the Don was a merchant. This was their first 
Visit to Italy. 

They all had fine perceptions for the beanti- 
ful in art or nature, and, besides, a keen sense 
of the ludicrous. So, when Buttons, growing 
communicative, told them about Mr. Figgs’s 
adventure in the ball of St. Peter’s, they were 
greatly amused. He told about the adventures 
of all his friends. He told of himself: all about 
the chase in Naples Bay, and his pursuit of their 
carriage from St. Peter's. He did not tell them 
that he had done this more than once... Ida 
was amused; but Buttons felt gratified at see- 
ing a little confusion on her face, as though she 
was conscious of the real cause of such a per- 
severing pursuit. She modestly evaded his 
glance, and sat at a little distance from the 
others. Indeed, she said but little during the 
whole evening. 

When Buttons left he felt like a spiritual be 
ing. He was not conscious of treading on any 
material earth, but seemed to float along through 
enchanted air over the streets into his lodgings, 
and so on into the realm of dreams. 


- 
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XXIX. 

WHAT KIND OF A LETTER THE SENATOR WROTE FOR THI 
‘* NEW ENGLAND PATRIOT,” WHICH SHOWS A TRUE, LIB- 
ERAL, UNBIASED, PLAIN, UNVARNISHED VIEW OF ROME. 

‘< Dick,” said the Senator, as he sat with him 
in his room, “ I’ve been thinking over your tone 
of mind, more particularly as it appears in those 
letters which you write home, such as you read 
the other day. It is a surprising thing to me 
how a young man with your usual good sense, 
keenness of perception, and fine education can 
allow yourself to be so completely carried away 
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by a mawkish sentiment. What is the use of 
all these memories and fancies and hysterical 
emotions that you talk about? In one place 


you call yourself by the absurd name of ‘A 


Pensive Traveler.” Why not be honest? Be 
a sensible American, exhibiting in your thought 
and in all your actions the effect of democratic 
principles and stiff republican institutions. Now 
I'll read you what I have written. I think the 
matter is a little nearer the mark than your 
flights of fancy. But perhaps you don’t care 
just now about hearing it ?” 
** Indeed I do; so read on,” said Dick. 


* As Ihave traveled considerable in Italy,” said the 
Senator, reading from a paper which he drew from his 
pocket, ‘‘with my eyes wide oper, I have some idea 
of the country and of the general condition of the 
farming class.” 


The Senator stopped. “TI forgot to say that 
this is for the New England Patriot, published 
in our village, you knéw.” 

Dick nodded. The Senator resumed : 


“The soil is remarkably rich. Even where there 
are mountains they are well wooded. So if the fields 
look well it is not surprising. What is surprising is 
the cultivation. I saw plows such as Adam might 
have used when forced for the first time to turn up 
the ground outside the locality of Eden; harrows 
which were probably invented by Numa Pompey, an 
old Roman that people talk about. 

“They haven't any idea of draining clear. For here 
is a place called the Pontine Marsh, beautiful soil, sur- 
rounded by a settled country, and yet they let it go to 
waste almost entirely. 

“The Italians are lazy. The secret of their bad 
farming lies in this. For the men loll and smoke on 
the fences, leaving the poor women to toil in the 
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fields. A woman plowing! 
want to be free. 

“They wear leather leggins, short breeches, and 
jackets. Many of them wear wooden shoes. T 
women of the south use a queer kind of outlandish 
head-dress, which if they spent less time in fixing it 
would be better for their own worldly prosperity. 

“The cattle are fine; very broad in the chest, with 
splendid action. I don’t believe any other country 
can show such cattle. The pigs are certainly the best 
I ever saw by along chalk. Their chops beat all cre- 
ation. A friend of mine has made some sketches, 
which I will give to the Lyceum on my return. 
exhibit the Sorrento pig in various attitudes. 

“The horses, on the contrary, are poor affairs. I 
have yet to see the first decent horse. The animals 
employed by travelers generally are the lowest of 
their species. The shoes which the horses wear are 
ofa singular shape. I can’t describe them in writing, 
but they look more like a flat-iron than any thing else 

“T paid a visit to Pompeii, and on coming back I 
saw some of the carts of the country. They gave one 
a deplorable idea of the state of the useful arts in this 
place. Scientific farming is out of the question. If 
fine plantations are seen it’s Nature does it. 

“Vineyards abound every where. Wine is a great 
staple of the country. Yet they don’t export much 
after all. In fact, the foreign commerce is compara- 
tively trifling. Chestnuts and olives are raised in im- 
mense quantities. The chestnut is as essential to the 
Italian as the potato is to the Irishman. A failure in 
the crop is attended with the same disastrous conse- 
quences. They dry the nuts, grind them into a kind 
of flour, and make them into cakes. I tasted one 
and found it abominable. Yet these people eat it 
with garlic, and grow fat on it. Chestnut bread, oil 
instead of butter, wine instead of tea, and you have 
an Italian meal. ° 

“Tt’s a fine country for fruit. I found Gaeta sur- 
rounded by orange groves. The fig is an important 
article in the economy of an Italian household. 

“T have been in Rome three weeks. Many people 
take much interest in this place, though quite unnec- 


And yet these people 
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ssarily. Ido not think it is at all equal to Boston. 
Yet I have taken great pains to examine the place. 
The streets are narrow and crooked, like those of 
Boston. They are extremely dirty. There are no 
idewalks. The gutter is in the middle of the street. 
The people empty their slops from their windows 
The pavements are bad and very slippery. The ac- 
»mulation of filth about the streets is immense. The 
nage is not good. They actually use one old drain 
vhich, they tell me, wag made three thousand years 


“Gas has only been recently introduced. I under- 
i that a year or two ago the streets were ! 

V able contrivances, consisting of a mean vil 
imp swung from the middle of a rope stretched across 
the street. 

“The shops are not worth mentioning. There are 

) magnificent Dry-goods Stores, such as I have seen 

the hundred in Boston; no Hardware Stores; no 
itial Patent Medicine Edifices; no signs of enter- 
se, in fact, at all. 

“The houses are very uncomfortable. They are 

rge, and built in the form of a square. People live 

separate flats. If it is cold they have to grin and 

ir it. There are no stoves. I have suffered more 
from the cold on some evenings since I have been 
here than ever I did indoors at home. I have asked 

a fire, but all they could give me was a poisonous 
fire of charcoal in an earthen thing like a basket. 

“Some of their public buildings are good, but that 

n't make the population comfortable. In fact, the 
people generally are ill-cared for. Here are the 
wretched Jews, who live in a filthy quarter of the city 

y»wded together like pigs. 

‘The people pass the most of their time in coffee- 
uses. They are an idle set—have nothing in the 
to do. It is still a mystery to me how they live. 
‘The fact is, there are too many soldiers and priests 
Now it is evident that these gentry, being non-pro- 
ducers, must be supported directly or indirectly by the 
ducers. This is the cause, I suppose, of the pov- 
erty of a great part of the population 
“ Begging is reduced to a science. In this I confe 
e Italian beats the American all to pieces. The 
ican eye has not seen, nor ear heard, the devices 
in Italian beggar to get along. 

“T have seen them in great crowds waiting outside 
fa monastery for their dinner, which consiats of huge 
owls of porridge given by the monks. Can any thing 

be more ruinous to a people? 

“The only trade that I could discover after a long 
nd patient search was the trade in brooches and toys 

which are bought as curiosities by travelers. 

“There are nothing but churches and palaces wher- 
ever yougo. Some of these palaces are queer-looking 

neerns. There isn’t one in the whole lot equal to 
some of the Fifth Avenue houses in New York in point 
( al genuine style. 

“There has been too much money spent in church- 
es, and too little on houses. If it amounted to any 
thing it would not be so bad, but the only effect has 
been to promote an idle fondness for music and pic- 
tures and such like. If they tore down nine-tenths 
of their churches, and turned them into school-houses 
on the New England system, it would not be bad for 
the rising generation. 

“The newspapers which they have are miserable 
things—wretched little sheets, full of lies—no adver- 
tisements, no news, no nothing. I got a friend to 
translate for me what pretended to be the latest Amer- 
ican news. It was a collection of murders, duels, rail- 
way accidents, and steamboat explosions. 

“T don't see what hope there is for this unfortunate 
cout.ccy; I don't really. The people have gone on so 
long in their present course that they are now about 
incorrigible. If the entire population were to emi- 
grate to the Western States, and mix up with the peo- 
ple there, it might be possible for their descendants 
in the course of time to amount to something. 

“TI don't see any hope except perhaps in one plan, 
which would be no doubt impossible for these lazy 
and dreamy Italians to carry out. It is this: Let this 
poor, broken-down, bankrupt Government make an 
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inventory of its whole stock of jewels, gold, gems, 
pictures, and statues. I understand that the nobility 
throughout Europe would be willing to pay immense 
sums of money for these ornaments. If they are fools 
enough to do 8), then in Heaven's name let them 
have the chance: Clear out the whole stock of rub- 
bish, and let the hard cash come in to replace it. That 
would be a good beginning, with something tangible 
to start from. I am told that the ornaments of St. 
Peter’s Cathedral cost ever so many millions of dol- 
lars. In the name of goodness why not sell out the 
stock and realize instead of issuing those ragged notes 
for twenty-five cents, which circulate among the peo- 
ple here at a discount of about seventy-five per cent. ? 

“Then let them run a railroad north to Florence 
and south to Naples. It would open up a fine tract 
of country which is capable of growing grain ; it would 
tap the great olive-growing districts, and originate a 
vast trade in oil, wine, and dried fruits 

“The country around Rome is uninhabited, but not 
barren. It is sickly in summer time, but if there was 
a population on it who would cultivate it properly I 
calculate the malaria would vanish, just as the fever 
and ague do from many Western districts in our coun- 
try by the same agencies. I calculate that region could 
be made one of the most fertile on this round earth 
if occupied by an industrious class of emigrants. 

** But there is a lk: pace inside the walls of the 
city which could be turned to the best of purposes. 

‘The place which used to be the Roman Forum is 

cactly calculated to be the terminus of the railroad 
which I have suggested. A commodious dépot could 
be made, and the door-way might be worked up out 
of the arch of Titus, which now stands blocking up the 
way, and is of no earthly use. 

“The amount of crumbling stones and old ruined 
walls that they leave about this quarter of the city is 
astonishing. It onght not to be so. 

‘**What the Government ought to do after being put 
in funds by the process mentioned above is this: 

“The Government ought to tear down all those un- 
sightly heaps of stone 1 erect factories and indus- 
trial schools. There is plenty of material to do it 
with. For instance, take the old ruin called the Coli- 
seum. It is a fact, arrived at by elaborate calculation, 
that the entire nts of that concern are amply 
sufficient to construct no less than one hundred and 
fifty handsome factories, each two hundred feet by 
seventy-five. 


“ } 


The factories being built, they could be devoted to 
the production of the finer tissues. Silks and velvets 
could be produced here. Glass-ware of all kinds coald 
be made. There is a fine Italian clay that makes nice 
cups and crocks. 

**T could also suggest the famous Roman cement as 
an additional article of export. The Catacombs under 
the city could be put to some direct practical use. 

“T have hastily put out these few ideas to show 
what a liberal and enlightened policy might effect 
even in such an unpromising place as Rome. Itis not 
probable, however, that my scheme would meet with 
favor here. The leading classes in this city are such 
an incurable set of old fogies that, I verily believe, 
rather than do what I have suggested, they would 
choose to have the earth open beneath them and swal- 
low them up forever—city, churches, statues, pictures, 
museums, palaces, ruins, and all. 

“T’ve got a few other ideas, some of which will 
work some day. Suppose Russia should sell us her 
part of America, Spain sell us Cuba, Italy give us 
Rome, Turkey an island or two—then what? But I'll 
keep this for another letter.” 


‘* That’s all,” said the Senator. 

Dick’s face was drawn up into the strangest 
expression. He did not say any thing how- 
ever. The Senator calmly folded up his paper, 
and with a thoughtful air took up his hat. 

‘*T’m going to that Coliseum again to meas- 
ure a place I forgot,” said he. 

Upon which he retired, leaving Dick alone. 
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THE LONELY ONE AND HIS COMFORTER.—THE TRUE MEDI- 


CINE FOR A SIOK MAN, 

Dick was alone in his chamber. Confine- 
ment to his room was bad enough, but what 
was that in comparison with the desolation of 
soul that afflicted him? Pepita was always in 
his thoughts. The bright moment was alone 
remembered, and the black sequel could not ef- 
face her image. Yet his misadventure showed 
him that his chances of seeing her again were 
extremely faint. But how could he give her 
up? They would soon be leaving for Florence. 
How could he leave never to see her again—the 
lovely, the sweet, the tender, the— A faint 
knock at the door. 


**Come in,” said Dick, without rising from | 


his chair. 

A female entered. She was dressed in black. 
A thick veil hid her features, but her bent figure 
denoted age and weariness. She slowly closed 
the door. 

“Is it here where a young American lives 
with this name ?” 

She held out a card. It was his name, his 
eard. He had only given it to one person in 
Rome, and that one was Pepita. 

“Oh!” cried Dick rising, his whole expres- 
sion changing from sadness to gager and be- 
seeching hope, “oh, if you know where she is 
—where I may find her—” 

The female raised her form, then with a hand 


that trembled excessively she slowly lifted her | 


veil. It was a face not old and wrinkled but 


young and lovely, with tearful eyes downcast, 
and cheeks suffused with blushes. 
With an eager cry Dick bounded from his | 


chair and caught her in his arms. Not a word 
was spoken. He held her in a strong embrace 
as though he would not Jet her go. At last he 


drew her to a seat beside him, still holding her 


in his arms. 

“T could not stay away. I led you into mis- 
fortune. Oh, how you have suffered! You 
are thin and wan. 


me?” 

“Forgive!” and Dick replied in a more em- 
phatic way than words afforded. 

**They would not let me leave the house for 
ten days. They told me if I ever dared to see 
you aguin they would kill you. 
were not dead. 
had beaten you till one day Ricardo told me all. 
To think of you unarmed fighting so gallantly. 


Four of them were so bruised that they have | 


not yet recovered. To-day Luigi went to Civita 
Vecchia. He told me that if I dared to go to 
Rome he would send me to a convent. But I 
disobeyed him. I could not rest. I had to 


come and see how you were, and to—bid— | 


adieu—” 

“* Adieu! bid adieu ?—never. 
you.” 

**Ah, now you talk wildly,” said Pepita, 
mournfully, “for you know we must part.” 


, 


What a wretch am [! | 
When you see me no more will you forgive | 


So I knew you | 
But I did not know how they | 


I will not let | 


“We shall not part.” 
“T will have to go home, and you can not 
| follow me.” 

“Oh, Pepita, I can not give you up. You 
shall be mine—now—my wife—and come with 
me home—to America. And we shall never 
again have to part.” 

“Impossible,” said Pepjta, as big tear-drops 
fell from her eyes. ‘‘ Impossible!” 

“Why impossible ?” 

** Luigi would track us to the end of the 
world.” 

‘**Track us! I would like to see him trysit!” 

cried Dick, in a fury. ‘‘I have an account to 
settle with him which will not be pleasant for 
|him to pay. Whois he to dare to stand be- 
tween me and you? As to following me— 
Well, I have already given him a specimen of 
|what Iam. I would give a year cf my life to 
have him alone for about half an hour.” 

“You wrong him,” cried Pepita, earnestly. 

“You wrong him. You must nottalkso. He 
is not a bravo. He is my brother. He has 
| been like a father to me. He loves me dearly, 
and my good name is dearer to him than life. 
He is so good and so noble, dear Luigi! I: 
was his love for me that blinded him and made 
him furious. He thought you were deceiving 
us all, and would not listen to you.” 

‘* But if he were so noble would he have at- 
tacked one unarmed man, and he at the head 
of a dozen ?” 

*T tell you,” cried Pepita, ‘* you do not know 
him. He was so blinded by passion that he 
had no mercy. Oh, I owe every thing to him! 
And I know how good and noble he is!” 

**Pepita, for your sake I will forgive him 
every thing.” 

‘**T can not stay longer,” said Pepita, making 
an effort to rise. 

“Oh, Pepita! you can not leave me for- 
| ever.” 
| Pepita fell weeping into his arms, her slen- 
| der form convulsed with emotion. 

** You shall not.” 

‘<T must—there is no help.” 
| ‘Why must you? Can you not fly with me? 
| What prevents you from being mine? Let us 
go and be united in the little church where I 
saw you first.” 

“ Tmpossible !” 

“Why ?” 

‘* Because I could not do you such injustice. 
You have your father far away in America. 

You might offend him.” 
| Bother my father!” cried Dick. 

Pepita looked shocked. 

“T mean—he would allow me to do any thing 
I liked, and glory in it, because I did it. He 
would chuckle over it for a month.” 

* Luigi—” 

“ Pepita, do you love him better than me?” 

‘‘No, but if I leave him so it would break 
his heart. He will think I am ruined. He 
will declare a vendetta against you, and follow 
you to the end of the world.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


moaned Pepita. 





THE 

“Ts there no hope ?” 

“ No—nct now.” 

‘Not now? And when will there be? Can 
it be possible that you would give me up? 
Then I would not give you up! If you do not 
love me I must love you.” 

* Cruel!” murmured Pepita. 

“Forgive,” said Dick, penitently. er- 
haps I am too sudden. If I come back again 
in two or three months will you be as hard- 
hearted as you are now?” 

‘¢Hard-hearted!” sighed Pepita, tearfully. 
‘‘ Yeu should not reproach me. My troubles 
are more than I can bear. It is no slight thing 
that vou ask.” 

“Will waiting soften you? Will it make 
any difference? If I came for you—” 

“You must not leave me so,” said Pepita, 
reproachfully. ‘‘I will tell you all. You will 
understand me better. Listen. My family is 
noble.” 

‘‘Noble!” cried Dick, thunder-struck. He 
had certainly always thought her astonishing- 
ly lady-like for a peasant girl, but attributed 
this to the superior refinement of the Italian 
race. 

‘Yes, noble,” said Pepita, proudly. 
seem now only poor peasants. Yet once we 
were rich and powerful. My grandfather lost 
all in the wars in the time of Napoleon, and 
only left his descendants an honorable name. 
Alas! honor and titles are worth but little when 
one is poor. My brother Luigi is the Count di 
Gianti.” 

** And you are the Countess di Gianti.” 

‘“* Yes,” said Pepita, smiling at last, and hap- 
py at the change that showed itself in Dick. 
‘‘T am the Countess Pepita di Gianti. Can 
you understand now my dear Luigi’s high sense 
of honor and the fury that he felt when he 
thought that you intended an insult? Our 
poverty, which we can not escape, chafes him 
sorely. If I were to desert him thus suddenly 
it would kill him.” 

“Oh, Pepita! if waiting will win you I will 
wait for years. Is there any hope ?” 
“ When will you leave Rome ?” 

“In a few days my friends leave.’ 

“Then do not stay behind. If you do you 
can not see me.” 

“ But if I come again in two or three months ? 
What then? Can I see you?” 

“Perhaps,” said Pepita, timidly. 

** And you will not refuse? No, no! 
can not! How can I find you?” 

“ Alas! you will by that time forget all about 
me.” 

“Cruel Pepita! How can you say I will for- 
get? Would I not die for you? How can I 
find you?” 

“The Padre Liguori.” 

“Who ?” 

“Padre Liguori, at the little church. 
tall priest—the one who spoke to you.” 

“ Bnt he will refuse. He hates me. 

‘* He is a good man. 


“ P. 
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honorable he will be your friend. He is a true 
friend to me.” 

‘**T will see him before I leave 
all.” 

There were voices below. 

Pepita started. 

‘They come. 
ping her veil. 

**Confound them!” cried Dick. 

“ Addio!” sighed Pepita. 

Dick caught her in his arms. 
self away with sobs. 

She was gone. 

Dick sank back in his chair, with his eyes 
fixed hungrily on the door. 

“Hallo!” burst the Doctor’s 
ears. ‘*Who’s that old girl? Hey? Why 
Dick, how pale you are! You're worse. Hang 
it! you'll have a relapse if you don’t look out. 
You must make a total change in your diet— 
more stimulating drink and generous food 
However, the drive to Florence will set you all 
right again.” 


tell him 


and 


I must go,” said she, drop- 


She tore her- 


voice on his 
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XXXI. 

OCCUPATIONS AND PEREGRINATIONS OF BUTTONS. 

Ir Buttons had spent little time in his room 
before he now spent less. He was exploring 
the ruins of Rome, the churches, the picture 
galleries, and the palaces under new auspices. 
He knew the name of every palace and church 
in the place. He acquired this knowledge by 
means of superhuman application to ‘ Murray’s 
Hand-book” on the evenings after leaving his 
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companions. They were enthusiastic, particu- | 
larly the ladies. They were perfectly familiar 
with all the Spanish painters and many of the 
Italian. Buttons felt himself far inferior to 
them in real familiarity with Art, but he made 
amends by brilliant criticisms of a transcendent- | 
al nature. 

It was certainly a pleasant occupation for 
youth, sprightliness, and beauty. To wander 
all day long through that central world from 
which forever emanate all that is fairest and 
most enticing in Art, Antiquity, and Religion ; 
to have a soul open to the reception of all these 
influences, and to have all things glorified by 
Almighty love ; in short, to be in love in Rome, 

Rome is an inexhaustible store-house of at- 
tractions. For the lovers of gayety there are 
the drives of the Pincian Hill, or the Viila Bor- 
ghese. For the student, ruins whose very dust 
is eloquent. For the artist, treasures beyond 
price. For the devotee, religion. How fortu- 
nate, thought Buttons, that in addition to all 
this there is, for the lovers of the beautiful, 
beauty! 

Day after day they visited new scenes. Upon 
the whole, perhaps, the best way to see the city, 
when one can not spend one’s life there, is to 
take Murray’s Hand-book, and, armed with that 
red necessity, dash energetically at the work; 
see every thing that is mentioned; hurry it up 
in the orthodox manner; then throw the book 
away, and go over the ground anew, wandering 
easily wherever fancy leads, 
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“Who are you? What's the matter?” 

‘* Let me loose, for God’s sake!” said a voice, 
in thick Italian, with a heavy German accent, 
‘“I'm a traveler. I've been robbed by bri- 
gands.” f 

To snatch his knife from his pocket, to cut 
the cords that bound the man, to lift him to his 
feet, and then to start back with a cry of aston- 
ishment, were all the work of an instant, 
this time the others had entered. 

The man was a German, unmistakably. He 
stood blinking and staring. Then he stretched 
his several limbs and rubbed himself. Then 
he took a long survey of thenew-comers. Then 
he stroked a long, red, forked beard, and, in 
tones expressive of the most profound bewilder- 
ment, slowly ejaculated : 

‘* Gr-r-r-r-acious me!” 

‘* Meinhcer Schatt!” cried Buttons, grasping 
his hand. ‘“ How in the name of wonder did 
you get here? What has happened to you? 
Who tied you up? Were yourobbed? Were 
you beaten? Are you hurt? But come out 
of this dark hole to the sunshine.” 

Meinheer Schatt walked slowly out, saying 
nothing to these rapid inquiries of Buttons 
The German intellect is profound, but slow; 
and so Meinheer Schatt took a long time to col- 
lect his scattered ideas. Buttons found that 
he was quite faint; so producing a flask from 
his pocket he made him drink a little precious 
cordial, which revived him greatly. After a 


Sy 


| long pull he heaved a heavy sigh, and looked 


with a piteous expression at the new-comers. 


——_~>———__ — 


XXXII. 

BUTTONS AOTS THE GOOD SAMARITAN, AND LITERALLY UN- 
EARTHS A MOST UNEXPECTED VICTIM OF AN ATROOCIOUS 
ROBBERY.—GR-R-R-AOIOUS ME! 

To these, once wandering idly down the Ap- | 
pian Way, the ancient tower of Metella rose in- 
vitingly. The carriage stopped, and ascend- 
ing, they walked up to the entrance. They | 
marveled at the enormous blocks of travertine | 
of which the edifice was built, the noble sim- | 
plicity of the style, the venerable garment of 
ivy which hid the ravages of time. 

The door was open, and they walked in. 
Buttons first; the ladies timidly following ; and 
the Don bringing up the rear. Suddenly a low 
groan startled them. It seemed to come from | 
the very depths of the earth. ‘The ladies gave a | 
shriek, and dashing past their brother, ran out. 
The Don paused, Buttons of course advanced. 
He never felt so extensive in his life before. 
What a splendid opportunity to give an exhibi- 
tion of manly courage! So he walked on, and | 
shouted : 

‘* Who's there ?” 

A groan! 

Farther in yet, till he came to the inner cham- 
ber. It was dark there, the only light coming | 
in through the passages. Through the gloom | 
he saw the figure of a man lying on the floor 
so tied that he could not move. 


| also a few pieces of ivy. 


| The kind-hearted Spaniards insisted on taking 


him to their carriage. He was too weak to 
walk. They would drive him. They would 
listen to no refusal. So Meinheer Schati was 
safely deposited in the carriage, and told his 
story. 

He had come out very early in the morning 
to visit the Catacombs. He chose the early 


| part of the day so as to be back before it got 


hot. Arriving at the Church of St. Sebastian he 
found to his disappointment that it was not open 
yet. So he thought he would beguile the time 
by walking about. So he strolled off to the 


|tomb of Cecelia Metella, which was the most 
| striking object in view. 


He walked around it, 
and broke off a few pieces of stone. He took 
These he intended to 
carry away 2s relics. At last he ventured to 
enter and examine the interior. Scarce had 
he got inside than he heard footsteps without. 
The door was blocked up by a number of ill- 
looking men, who came in and caught him. 

Meinheer Schatt confessed that he was com- 
pletely overcome by terror. However, he at 
last mustered sufficient strength to ask what 
they wanted. 

“You are our prisoner!” 

“Why? Who are you?” 

‘*We are the secret body-guard of His Holi- 
ness, appointed by the Sacred Council of the 
Refectory,” said one of the men, in a mocking 
tone. 
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Then Meinheer Schatt knew that they were 
robbers. Still he indignantly protested that he 
was an unoffending traveler. 

“Tt’s false! You have been mutilating 
sacred sepulchre of the dead, and violating 
sanctity of their repose !” 

And the fellow, thrusting his hands in the 
prisoner's pockets, brought forth the stones and 
ivy. The others looked into his other pockets, 
examined his hat, made him strip, shook his 
clothes, pried into his boots—in short, gave him 
a thorough overhaul. 

They found nothing, except, as Meinheer ac- 
knowledged, with a faint smile, a piece of the 
value of three half-cents American, which he 
had brought as a fee to the guide through the 
Catacombs. It was that bit of money that 
caused his bonds. It maddened them. They 
danced around him in perfect fury, and asked 
what he meant by daring to come out and give 
them so much trouble with only that bit of im- 
pure silver about him. 

“Dog of a Tedescho! Your nation has 
trampled upon our liberties; but Italy shall be 
avenged! Dog! scoundrel! villain! Tedes- 

oi 


Tedes-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-cho ! 


the 
the 


cho! 
The end of it was that Meinheer Schatt was 
tied in a singularly uncomfortable position and 
left there. He thought he had been there about 
five hours. He was faint end hungry. 
They took him home. 


———< 


XXXII. 


ANOTHER DISCOVERY MADE BY BUTTONS. 

On the evening after this adventure the Don 
turned the conversation into a new channel. 
They all grew communicative. 3uttons told 
them that his father was an extensive merchant 
and ship-owner in Boston. His business ex- 
tended over many parts of the world. He 
thought he might have done something in Ca- 
diz. 

‘*Your father a ship-owner in Boston! I 
thought you belonged to New York,” said the 
Don, in surprise. 

**Oh,” said Buttons, ‘“‘I said I came from 
there. The fact is, I lived there four years at 
college, and will live there when I return.” 

“ And your father lives in Boston,” said the 
Don, with an interest that surprised Buttons. 

“Fea,” 

‘*Ts his name Hiram Buttons ?” 

‘* Yes,” cried Buttons, eagerly. 
you know ?” 

‘* My dear Sir,” cried the Don, ‘‘ Hiram But- 
tons and I are not only old business correspond- 
ents, but I hope I can add personal friends.” 

The Don rose and grasped Buttons cordially 
by the hand. The young man was overcome 
by surprise, delight, and triumph. 

“T liked you from the first,” said the Don. 
‘** You bear your character in your face. I was 
happy to receive you into our society. But 


‘*How do 


now I feel a still higher pleasure, for I find you 
are the son of a man for whom I assure you I 
entertain an infinite respect.” 

The sisters were evidently delighted at the 
scene. As to Buttons, he was overcome. 

Thus far he often felt delicacy about his po- 
sition among them, and fears of intruding occa- 
sionally interfered with his enjoyment. His 
footing now was totally different ; and the most 
punctilious Spaniard could find no fault with 
his continued intimacy. 

** Hurrah for that abominable old office, and 
that horrible business to which the old gentle- 
man tried to bring me! It has turned out the 
What a capital idea it was 
for the governor to trade with Cadiz!” 

Such were the thoughts of Buttons as he went 
home. 


best thing for me. 


XXXIV. 
Boexexex koak xoak xoat, 

In his explorations of the nooks and cor- 
ners of Rome the Senator was compelled for 
some time to make his journeys alone. He 
sometimes felt regret that he had not some in- 
terpreter with him on these occasions; but on 
the whole he thought he was well paid for his 
trouble, and he stored up in his memory an in- 
credible number of those items which are usu- 
ally known as “ useful facts.” 

On one of these occasions he entered a very 
common café near one of the gates, and as he 


felt hungry he determined to get his dinner. 
He had long felt a desire to taste those *‘ frogs” 
of which he had heard so much, and which to 


his great surprise he had never yet seen, On 
coming to France he of course felt confident 
that he would find frogs as common as potatoes 
on every dinner-table. To his amazement he 
had not yet seen one. 

He determined to have some now. But how 
could he get them? How ask for them? 

‘*Pooh! easy enough!” said the Senator to 
himself, with a smile pf superiority. ‘‘I wish 
I could ask for every thing else as easily.” 

So he took his seat’at one of the tables, and 
gave a thundering rap to summon the waiter. 
All the café had been startled by the advent of 
the large foreigner. And evidently a rich man, 
for he was an Englishman, as they thought. So 
up came the waiter with a very low bow, and 
a very dirty jacket; and all the rest of the peo- 
ple in the café looked at the Senator out of the 
corner of their eyes, and stopped talking. T! 
Senator gazed with a calm, serene face and 
steady eye upon the waiter. 

“Signore ?” said the waiter, interrogatively. 

**Gunk! gung! !” said the Senator, solemn- 
ly, without moving a muscle. 

The waiter stared. 

** Che vuol ella?” he repeated, in 
voice. 

** Gunk! 


faint 


gung!!” said the Senator, as sol 


emnly as before. 
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** Non capisco.” 

** Gunk gung! gunkety gunk gung !” 

The waiter shrugged his shoulders till they 
reached the upper part of his ears. The Sen- 
ator looked for a moment at him, and saw that 
he did not understand him. He looked at the 
floor involved in deep thought. At last he 
raised his eyes once more to meet those of the 
waiter, which still were fixed upon him, and 
placing the palms of his hands on his hips, 
threw back his head, and with his eyes still fixed 
steadfastly upon the waiter he gave utterance 
to a long shrill gurgle such as he thought the 
frogs might give: 

Bpexexext?x xodé xodé, 
Bpexexextx Koadg xodé. 


BREKEKEKEK KOAX KOAX! 


(Recurrence must be made to Aristophanes, | 


who alone of articulate speaking men has writ- 
ten down the utterance of the common frog.) 

The waiter started back. 
the café jumped to their feet. 

** Boexexextx xodé xodé,” 
tor, quite patiently. 
ened. 

** Will you give me some or not?” 
Senator, indignantly. 

“Signore,” faltered the waiter. 
ran for the café-keeper. 

The café-keeper came. The Senator re- 
peated the words mentioned above, though some- 
what angrily. The keeper brought forward ev- 
ery customer in the house to see if any one 
could understand the language. 

‘*Tt’s German,” said one. 


The waiter looked fright- 
cried the 


Then he 


All the men in| 


| quite pleased at the advances of the Senator. 
. " | 
continued the Sena- 


*Tt’s English,” said another. 

**Bah!” said athird, “It’s Russian.” 

**No,” said a fourth, ‘it's Bohemian; for 
Carolo Quinto said that Bohemian was the lan- 
guage of the devil.” And Number Four, who 
was rather an intelligent-looking man, eyed the 
Senator compassionately. 

** Gunk gung, gunkety gung !” cried the Sena- 
tor, frowning; for his patience had at last de. 
serted him. 

The others looked at him helplessly, and 
some, thinking of the devil, piously crossed them- 
selves. Whereupon the Senator rose in ma- 
jestic wrath, and shaking his purse in the face 
of the café-keeper, shouted : 

** You're worse than a nigger!” and stalked 
grandly out of the place. 


—_——_s—_—_——. 


XXXV. 

THE SENATOR PURSUFS HIS INVESTIGATIONS—AN INTEL- 
LIGENT ROMAN TOUCHES A CHORD IN THE SENATOR'S 
HEART THAT VIBRATES.—RESULTS OF THE VIBRATION 
—A VISIT FROM TIE ROMAN POLICE; AND THE GREAT 
RACE DOWN THE CORSO BETWEEN THE SENATOR AND A 
ROMAN SPY.—GLEE OF THE POPULACE !—nt! HI! 

He did not ask for frogs again; but still he 
did not falter in his examination into the life 
of the people. Still he sauntered through the 
remoter corners of Rome, wandering over to the 
other side of the Tiber, or through the Ghetto, 
or among the crooked streets at the end of the 
Corso. Few have learned so much of Rome in 
so short a time. 

On one occasion he was sitting in a café, 
where he had supplied his wants in the follo 
ing way: 

**Hi! coffee! coffee!” and again, “Hi! ci- 
gar! cigar!” when his eye was attracted by a 
man at the next table who was reading a copy 
of the London Times, which he had spread out 
very ostentatiously. After a brief survey the 
Senator walked over to his table and, with a 
beaming smile, said : 

** Good-day, Sir.” 

The other man looked up and returned a very 
friendly smile. 

** And how do you do, Sir?” 

**Very well, I thank you,” 
with a strong Italian accent. 

**Do you keep your health ?” 

‘**Thank you, yes,” said the other, evidently 


w- 


said the other, 


‘* Nothing gives me so much pleasure,” said 


| the Senator, “as to come across an Italian who 
| understands English. 


You, Sir, are a Roman, 
I presume.” 

* Sir, I am.” 

The man to whom the Senator spoke was 
not one who would have attracted any notice 
from him if it had not been for his knowledge 
of English. He was a narrow-headed, mean- 
looking man, with very seedy clothes, and a 
servile but cunning expression. 

“How do you like Rome?” he asked of the 


| Senator. 








The Senator at once poured forth all that 
had been in his mind since his arrival. He 
gave his opinion about the site, the architect- | 
ure, the drains, the municipal government, the 
beggars, and the commerce of the place; then | 
the soldiers, the nobles, the priests, monks, | 
and nuns. 

Then he criticised the Government, its form, 
its mode of administration, enlarged upon its | 
tyranny, condemned vehemently its police sys- | 
tem, and indeed its whole administration of 
every thing, civil, political, and ecclesiastical. | 

Waxing warmer with the sound of his own | 
eloquence, he found himself suddenly but nat- 
urally reminded of a country where all this is 
reversed. So he went on to speak about Free- | 
dom, Republicanism, the Rights of Man, and 
the Ballot-Box. Unable to talk with sufficient | 
fluency while in a sitting posture he rose to his | 
feet, and as he looked around, seeing that all 
present were staring at him, he made up his | 
mind to improve the occasion. So he ha-' 
rangued the crowd generally, not because he | 
thought any of them could understand him, but | 
it was so long since he had made a speech that 
the present opportunity was irresistible. Be- 
sides, as he afterward remarked, he felt that it 
was a crisis, and who could tell but that a word 
spoken in season might produce some beneficial | 

tfects. 

He shook hands very warmly with his new 
friend after it all was over, and on leaving him 
made him promise to come and see him ai his 
lodgings, where he would show him statistics, 
etc. The Senator then returned. 

That evening he received a visit. The Sen- 
ator heard a rap at his door and called out 
“Come in.” Two men entered — ill-looking, 
or rather malignant-looking, clothed in black. 

Dick was in his room, Buttons out, Figgs 
and the Doctor had not returned from the 
café, The Senator insisted on shaking hands 
with both his visitors. One of these men spoke 
English, | 

“His Excellency,” said he, pointing to the 
other, “* wishes to speak to you on official busi- 
ness,” 

‘* Happy to hear it,” said the Senator. 

““His Excellency is the Chief of the Police, 
and I am the Interpreter.” 

Whereupon the Senator shook hands with 
both of them again. 

‘Proud to make your acquaintance,” said 
he. ‘I am personally acquainted with the 
Chief of the Boston police, and also of the 
Chief of the New York police, and my opinion 
is that they can stand more liquor than any men 
[ever met with. Will you liquor?” 

The Interpreter did not understand. The 
Senator made an expressive sign, The Inter- | 
preter mentioned the request to the Chief, who 
shook his head coldly. 

“This is formal,” said the Interpreter—“ not | 
social,” 
The Senator's face flushed. He frowned. | 
‘Give him my compliments then, and tell | 
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him the next time he refuses a gentleman's 
offer he had better do it like a gentleman. 
For my part, if I chose to be uncivil, I might 
say that I consider your Roman police very 
small potatoes.” 

The Interpreter translated this literally, and 
though the final expression was not very intelli- 
gible, yet it seemed to imply contempt. 

So the Chief of Police made his communica- 
tion as sternly as possible. Grave reports had 
been made about His American Excellency. 
The Senator looked surprised. 

** What about ?” 

That he was haranguing the people, going 
about secretly, plotting, and trying to instill 
revolutionary sentiments into the public mind. 

** Pooh!” said the Senator. 

The Chief of Police bade him be careful. 
He would not be permitted to stir up an ex- 
citable populace. This was to give him warn- 
ing. 

**Pooh !” said the Senator again. 

And if he neglected this warning it would be 
the worse for him. And the Chief of Police 
looked unutterable things. The Senator gazed 
at him sternly and somewhat contemptuously 
for a few minutes, 

‘*You’re no great shakes any how,” said he, 

“Signore ?” said the Interpreter. 

**Doesn’t it strike you that you are talking 
infernal nonsense?” asked the Senator in a 
slightly argumentative tone of voice, throwing 
one leg over another, tilting back his chair, and 
folding his arms. 

“Your language is disrespectful,” was the 
indignant reply. 

‘* Yours strikes me as something of the same 
kind, too; but more—it is absurd.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

‘** You say I stir up the people.” 

“Yes. Do you deny it?” 

**Pooh! How can a man stir up the people 
when he can’t speak a word of their language ?” 

The Chief of Police did not reply for a mo- 
ment. 

‘**T rather think I’ve got you there,” said the 


| Senator, dryly. ‘Hey? old Hoss?” 


(‘*Old Hoss” was an epithet which he used 
when he was in a good humor.) He felt that 
he had the best of it here, and his anger was 
gone. He therefore tilted his chair back far- 
ther, and placed his feet upon the back of a 
chair that was in front of him. 

“There are Italians in Rome who speak En- 
glish,” was at length the rejoinder. 

‘*Y wish I could find some then,” said the 
Senator. ‘‘ It’s worse than looking for a needle 
in a hay-stack, they’re so precious few.” 

“You have met one.” 

‘** And I can’t say I feel over-proud of thé 
acquaintance,” said the Senator, in his former 
dry tone, looking hard at the Interpreter. 

** At the Café Cendcci, I mean.” 

“The what? Where's that?” 

‘* Where you were this morning.” 

*“‘Qhho! that’s it—ah? And was my friend 





























































































































































































































GoT YOU 


there one of your friends too?” asked the Sena- 
tor, as light burst in upon him. 

‘*He was sufficiently patriotic to give warn- 
ing.” 

*‘ Oh—patriotic ?—he was, was he ?” said the 
Senator, slowly, while his eyes showed a dan- 
gerous light. 

** Yes—patriotic. 
some time.” 

**Watched me!” and the Senator frowned 
wrathfully. 

‘© Yes all over Rome, wherever you went.” 

“Watched me! dogged me! tracked me! 
Aha ?” 

**So you are known.” 

‘Then the man is a spy.” 

** He is a patriot.” 

**Why the mean concern sat next me, at- 
tracted my attention by reading English, and 
encouraged me to speak as I did. Why don’t 
you arrest him ?” 

“ He did it to test you.” 

“To test me! How would he like me to 
test him ?” 

‘*The Government looks on your offense with 
lenient eyes.” 

* ALT 

** And content themselves this time with giv- 
ing you warning.” 

**Very much obliged; but tell your Govern- 
ment not to be alarmed. I won't hurt them.” 

Upon this the two visitors took their leave. 
The Senator informed his two friends about 
the visit, and thought very lightly about it; 


He has watched you for 


J THERE! 


| but the recollection of one thing rankled in his 
mind. 

That spy! The fellow had humbugged him. 
He had dogged him, tracked him, perhaps for 
weeks, had drawn him into conversation, asked 

| leading questions, and then given informatior 

| If there was any thing on earth that the Sena- 

| tor loathed it was this. 

| But how could such a man be punished! 
That was the thought. Punishment could only 

|/come from one. The law could do noth 

| But there was one who could do something, 

| and that one was himself. ! 


ing, 


Lynch law! 
*““My fayther was from Bosting, 
My uncle was Judge Lynch, 
So, darn your fire and roasting, 

You can not make me flinch.” 


elegant 


The Senator hummed the above 
| words all that evening. 
; He thought he could find the man yet. H 
was sure he would know him. He weuld de- 
| vote himself to this on the next day. The 
| next day he went about the city, and at lengi? 
|in the afternoon he came to the Pincian Hill. 
| There was a great crowd there as usual. The 
Senator placed himself in a favorable position, 
in which he could only be seen from one point, 
| and then watched with the eye of a hawk. 
He watched for about an hour. At the end 
of that time he saw a face. It belonged to a 
| man who had been leaning against a post with 
| his back turned toward the Senator all this 
It was the face! The fellow happened 
| to turn it far enough round to let the Senator 


time. 











see him. He was evidently watching him yet. 
The Senator walked rapidly toward him. The 
man saw him and began to move as rapidly 
away. The Senator increased his pace. So 
did the man. ‘The Senator walked still faster. 
So did the man. The Senator took long strides. 
The man took short, quick ones. It is said that 
the fastest pedestrians are those who take short, 
quick steps. The Senator did not gain on the 
other. 

3y this time a vast number of idlers had been 
attracted by the sight of these two men walking 
as if for a wager. At last the Senator began 
torun. So did the man! 

The whole thing was plain. One man was 
chasing the other. At once all the idlers of 
the Pincian Hill stopped all their avocations 
and turned to look. The road winds down the 
Pincian Hill to the Piazza del Popolo, and those 
on the upper part can look down and see the 
whole extent. Whataplace forarace! The 
quick-eyed Romans saw it all. 

‘*A spy! yes, a Government spy!” 

“Chased by an eccentric Englishman !” 

A loud shout burst from the Roman crowd. 
But a number of En- 
glish and Americans 
thought differently. 
They saw a little man 
chased by a big one. 
Some cried “Shame!” 
Others, thinking it a 
case of pocket-pick- 
ing, cried ‘Stop 
thief!” Others cried 
* Go it, little fellow ! 
Two to one on the 
small chap!” 

Every body on the 
Pincian Hill rushed 
to the edge of the 
winding road to look 
down, or to the paved 
walk that overlooks 
the Piazza. Car- 
riages stopped and 
the occupants look- 
ed down. French 
soldiers, dragoons, 
guards, officers — all 
staring. 

And away went the 
Senator. And away 
ran the terrified spy. 
Down the long way, 
and at length they 
came to the Piazza ~ 
del Popolo. A loud 
shout came from all 
the people. Above 
and on all sides they 
watched the race. 
The spy darted down 
the Corso. The Sen- 
ator after him. 

The Romans inthe 
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street applauded vociferously. Hundreds of 
people stopped, and then turned and ran afte: 
the Senator. 
with heads. All the balconies were filled with 
people. 


Down along the Corso. 


All the windows were crowded 


Past the column of 
Antonine. Into a street on the left. The Sen 
ator was gaining! At last they came to a 
square. A great fountain of vast waters bursts 
forth there. The spy ran to the other side of the 
square, and just as he was darting into a side 
alley the Senator’s hand clutched his coat-tails ! 

The Senator took the spy in that way by 
which one is enabled to make any other do 
what is called ‘‘ Walking Spanish,” and pro 
pelled him rapidly toward the reservoir of the 
fountain, 


The Senator raised the spy from the ground 


and pitched him into the pool. 

The air was rent with acclamations and cries 
of delight. 

As the spy emerged, half-drowned, the crowd 
came forward and would have prolonged the 
delightful sensation. 

Not often did they have a spy in their hands. 





WALKING SPANISH, 
























































OUR NEW N 


\ ] HEN, only a few years ago, the cry was 
54° 40’ for our northern boundary or 
fight, and, in spite of the cry, the Government 
yielded and fixed the northern boundary of the 
United States on the Pacific side at 49°, cer- 
tainly it was not expected that so 
should acquire by purchase a vast territory 
whose southern boundary should be 54° 40’, 
and whose northern extremity should reach to 
73°; but the deed has been signed and sealed, 
and the parties are preparing for the payment 
of the money and the delivery of the land. 
Most of us have already seen what was Rus- 
sian America on the map, and need not be told 
that it begins at 54° 40’ north latitude, and runs 
along the coast with a width of about thirty 
miles, till it reaches Mount St. Elias, in latitude 
about 60° north, that the line then runs north- 
ward to the Arctic Ocean, leaving on the west 
a large territory, which terminates on the south 


soon we 


in the peninsula of Alaska, on the west in Cape | 


Prince of Wales, which extends into Behring 
Strait, and on the north extends to the Arctic 
Ocean. 

We know that there are numerous islands 
along the coast from 54° 40’ to Mount St. Eli- 
as; that Kodiak is a large island south of Alas- 
ka; that at the end of Alaska the Aleutian Isl- 
ands, some fifty in number, form an arc of a 
circle reaching nearly to Asia, and inclosing 
Behring Sea, otherwise named the Sea of Kamt- 
chatka. These boundaries many can give now 
who a few weeks ago only knew that there was 
a part of the continent somewhere north that 
belonged to Russia. When the United States 
own it her citizens study again their Geogra- 
phies, and with new zeal learn of a land which 
they can call their own. 

Our Geographies and Encyclopedias help us 
little more than to bound this territory and to 
estimate the number of its inhabitants. It is 
only after a considerable search among books 
of all kinds and in various languages, and con- 
versations with some of the few persons now in 
the States who have visited this territory, that 
we feel at all satisfied with the imperfect knowl- 
edge we can obtain of this country. It is our 
object in this paper to throw together such in- 
formation as we have obtained from various 
sources in regard to this territory; to satisfy, as 
we can, the desire of those who wish to know 
more of what the United States has bought for 
seven millions of dollars in gold. 

The extent of this territory, including the 
islands, is about 550,000 square miles. The 
general coast-line, as measured on a line with- 
out following the smaller indentations of the 


coast, is about 4000 miles, while the coast-line | 


as it runs into the bays and around the islands 
is about 11,270 miles. 

The title of Russia to her possessions in 
America was the title of the discoverer. Though 
it was known in the early part of the last cen- 
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tury that America and Asia were separated by 
a wide ocean at the south, it was not know; 
that they were not united at the north, and the 
Czar Peter the Great, being curious to know 
whether his possessions were bounded on th: 
east by water or land, sent Vitus Behring, then 
Captain, with his vessels to see if Asia an 
America were contiguous, or separated by a 
channel. When Behring found that they were 
separated by a strait, which now bears his nan e, 
he returned home with his report, and in 1741 
was sent out on another expedition, with t] 
rank of Commodore, to discover a passage to 
the frozen sea. Crossing in the latitude of the 
Aleutian Islands, the two ships of the expedi 
tion were separated, and Captain Tschirikow 
reached the coast on the 15th of July, at about 
56° north latitude, while the Commodore, thre« 
days later, got sight of the continent in latitude 
28’ north. 

At this time Behring saw a high mountain. 
and it being St. Elias day he called it Mount 
St. Elias. Behring never lived to return 
Russia, but died of scurvy in the next wint 
on the American coast, in what was afterwa 
called Behring Bay, a bay just south of Mou 
St. Elias. The eastern coast of the contin 
had been discovered and occupied alread 
the English, who did not cling to the coast, 
but pushed inland. It was the policy of Great 
Britain to allow to her companies large tracts 
of land, which they occupied. 
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The Russians, 


however, discovered and occupied the coast 
only, and that for the carrying out of the fur- 


trade alone. When, in 1825, Great Britain and 
Russia by treaty fixed a boundary line between 
their possessions in America, this boundary 
line did not run near the centre of the conti- 
nent, but for nearly five degrees of latitude gave 
Russia only a width of thirty miles, and then 
ran north into territory which was an unknow: 
land to each party. This same boundary line 
now separates the territory of the United States 
from that of Great Britain. 

Not long after the return of the expedition 
of Behring the Russian American Fur Compa- 
ny was chartered, and established itself on the 
islands around the continent; but they did not 
settle on the main land, nor did they penetrate 
into the interior. 
rious nations have sent exploring expeditions 
to this coast, and in what we write hereafter 
we shall give information collected from the 
narrative of the Russian expeditions of Beh 
ring, Billings, Lisiausky and Golowin, and the 
English expeditions of Cook, Vancouver, Simp- 
son, and Belcher. 

Admiral Wilkes went no further north than 
Puget Sound, and no expedition has ever been 


Since Behring’s voyages va- 


| made into this country by the United States, 


if we except the expeditions made by private 
individuals seeking to find the best route for 
the Russian American telegraph. With this 
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To the kindness of Professor Baird, of the 


last expedition several assistants of the Smith- 
Smithsonian, and Mr. Bannister, who was with | 


sonian Institute were connected, and by their 
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succession of islands, and bac k of aie is slands 
the coast to the boundary line is but the slope 
of a mountain range. ‘The islands have not 
been explored, and even the interior of Sitka is 
unknown to the inhabitants of New Archangel, 
which is at the head of a small sound on the 
island, and is the principal station of the Rus- 
sian Governor. ‘This coast, with the neigh- 
boring islands, is generally well wooded quite 
down to the water. The islands are mountain- 
ous, and the general character of the shore is 
steep and rocky. Very little is known of the 
eountry back from the shore, and, with the ex- 
ception of those who have gone into British 
Columbia by the Stichin, which flows into the 
Pacific in the latitude of Sitka, it is not proba- 
ble that the Russians or any whites have crossed 
the narrow strip of thirty miles, What we have 
said of the exploration of the coast to Mount 
St. Elias will apply generally to the whole coast. 
The Russians have ascended the Copper River 
for some distance, and on the Kwickpak they 
have established a post at the distance of about 
four hundred miles from the mouth. But it 
was reserved for the citizens of the United States 
to navigate this river for one thousand miles, 
and to put—for what on a map before me dated 
1865 appears as ‘“‘ unexplored”—a clear line, 
which on all future maps will show that the 
Youkon flows into the Kwickpak. Most that 
is known of the interior of this country has 
been obtained from the natives, who have come 
to the coast to trade their furs, or have gone to 


the Russian post on the Kwickpak for the same 


purpose. From them we learn that south of 
the Kwickpak the country is generally wooded, 
and contains high mountains and large lakes. 
From Mount St. Elias to Alaska the shore is 
well wooded, but beyond that forests are 
seen from the shore, though it is known that 
in the interior the forests extend for some dis- 
tance north of the Kwickpak. 

Of the Aleutian Islands we know more, for 
they are small and are quite destitute of trees, 
strangely contrasting with the woody mount- 
ains of the continent. The steep and rather 
high mountains of which the whole country 
consists appear like a genuine though rather 
irregular net-work of cones, the heights and 
slopings of which are of course very much di- 
versified, and among which there are, in the 
interior, long but narrow valleys without plains. 
There are frequently real plains, as may be 
seen in an engraving of Unalaska, in a German 
work of F. H. von Kittlitz, who was with a 
Russian exploring expedition in the years 1827, 
28, and '29. These plains have quite the char- 


no 


acter of alluvial soil, and are generally covered | 
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with grass so bisndlaat as quite to impede tray 

el. Raspberry bushes and dwarf willows are 
also common. Up to a considerable height the 
mountains are covered with a rich turf, but 
their tops—some of which are 2000 feet high- 

exhibit nothing save the bare slate rocks, striy 
of perpetual snow, and here and there a fe 
isolated plants. 


The snow line is by no mea 
regular, to the broken surface of th: 
country and the influence of the volcanic ek 
ment in the temperature of the soil. 

The climate of this country is not what might 
at first seem to belong to its high latitude. The 
eastern coast of North America is much colder 
than the western. A glance at a map show 
ing the ocean currents of the Pacific will at 
once explain this difference. It will be seen 
that the heated water of the equator flows in a 
continual current toward the north, and that 
this northern current comes quite near to the 
coast from the parallels of 50° to 58° of north 
latitude, thus warming the whole coast to Mo 
St. Elias, and then curving along to the per 
sula of Alaska and the Aleutian Islands. 
temperature of the Aleutian Islands and of t! 
coast to 54° 40’ is very much the same in 
winter, and for the month of January is about 
32°, which is much higher than that of the 
latitude in the interior, The January 
isothermal line of the Aleutian Islands runs 
through Sitka, Philadelphia, Amsterdam, and 
Pekin. The climate there in winter is not to 
severe to support a large population. Above 
the Aleutian Islands, on the continent, the 
uary isothermal runs nearly para!lel 
parallel of latitude, as the coast there is not 
warmed by the ocean currents. In the 
mer we find quite a change in the climate of 
Sitka and of the Aleutian Islands. The 
tian Islands are cooled by the cold winds tl 
come from the north, and the 
which float down through Behring Strait, whilk 
Sitka is protected from the northern winds, 
and is not reached by the masses of ice. Th 
July isothermal of Sitka passes near Quebec. 
That of the Aleutian Islands runs north nea 
the mouth of the Kwickpak, through North Lat 
rador, Iceland, and Northern The 
warmth of the interior of Russian America, as 
compared with that of the Aleutian Islands, re 
sults from its protection from the winds of the 
north. 

The average temperature of the Aleutian 
Islands is about 50° Fahr., nearly the 
that of Albany, Dublin, and Jeddo. From re 
ports obtained from the Smithsonian Institute 
we extract the following, showing the range of 
the thermometer at various points : 
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| St. Michaels, latitude 63° 2 
Fort Youkon, latitude 67° 
Ikomut, latitude 61° 47° N 
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From this table we see that the summer in 
the interior, at Fort Youkon, though several 
degrees farther north, is much warmer than at 
St. Michaels, which is on the coast, while the 
winter at Fort Youkon is much colder. By 
comparing Nain and Sitka we see the different 
temperature at the various seasons on the op- 
posite sides of the continent, but in the same 
latitude. The average temperature at Sitka 
does not differ much from that of Portland; 
but its summers are cooler and its winters are 
as warm as those of Washington. It must not 
be thought from the picture we give of New 


that the mountain tops there are continually 
covered with snow; for the sketch was taken 
as early as May, and after that time no snow 
is seen on the mountains. 

At the Kwickpak and on Norton Sound the 
winter begins about the last of September, and 
snow generally falls about the first of October, 
though it does not always remain on the ground. 
The small rivers and ponds freeze before the 
middle of October, while the large rivers and 
the harbors about Alaska close about the Ist 
of November. The temperature of the winter 
at St. Michaels is quite uniform, though occa- 
sionally the snow melts, and it even rains, and 
again come days when the temperature can 
only be measured by the spirit thermometer, 
which descends sometimes to sixty degrees be- 
low zero. In February the snow begins to 
disappear, and by the end of the month there 
is considerable bare ground. March and April 
are comparatively mild, and in early May the 
ice is pouring out of the Kwickpak;* after 
which vegetation soon appears, and the birds 
return, The sea-ice does not disappear till 
two or three weeks later. 
Michaels permits meu to be out of doors, un- 
less the weather is stormy. Some of Major 


Kinnicutt’s party were engaged in sledging sup- | 


plies into the interior, some two hundred miles 
from St. Michaels, and slept in open camp with 
no great inconvenience. The sun during the 
winter is above the horizon only a few hours 
each day, and only a short distance, so that its 
influence is very little. Behring found the win- 
ter severe at Behring Bay. At the Aleutians 
the winters are not very cold, but they are long, 
as also at the Sitka. 

Lisiausky spent the winter of 1804 at St. 
Paul, one of the Russian American posts on 
the island Kodiak, south of Alaska. He went 
into port November 16, and was ready for sea 
by the middle of April. He says: 


“During the month of December, though the winds 


blew from the north, the weather was tolerably mild. | 


Fahrenheit 
The ground was 


The thermometer was not lower than 38° 
till the 24th, when it sunk to 26°. 


then covered with snow, and remained so several | 


months, The winter was not, however, supposed to 
set in till the beginning of January. During its con- 
tinuance, a few days excepted in February, the air was 
dry and clear, and the winds blew from points between 





* The ice in the Penobscot, Maine, broke up this 
year April 19. 


|much alike. 
Archangel, taken from a recent Russian work, | 


The winter at St. | 
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the west and southwest. The severest frost was o; 
the 22d of January, when the thermometer fell to zero, 
The last days of February and the beginning of Ma 

were also so cold that the mercary often stood betwee; 
13° and 14°. During this period I purposely measured 
the thickness of the ice in the ponds near the set 
ment, and found it to be eighteen inches. In ¢} 
month of March commenced the return of spring.”* 


Li€ 


This winter on the coast, as he elsewhere 
states, seems to have been an exceptional on 
in the number of clear days, and was warm 
than the average winters of Sitka; but gene 
ally the winters of Sitka and Kodiak are ve 
At each of these places the de 
posit of moisture during the year is very large, 
and larger probably at Sitka than at Kodia 
The subjoined table will show the annual depos 
it at various places in inches: 


Summer. 


‘ 3.43 
San Francisco....| 6.65 
Washington, D.C.| 10.48 | 


0.09 | 2.69 | 13.49 | 22 
10.83 | 10.11 | 10.06 | 41.24 

At Sitka during last year there were onl 
about sixty clear days. The great amount of 
rain there is caused by the evaporation from the 
warm current of the ocean being suddenly con 
densed when coming in contact with the col 
mountains of the coast. At Astoria, near th 
mouth of the Columbia, it will be seen that ther: 
is also a very large deposit. All the naviga 
tors on this coast speak of the great number « 
rainy and foggy days. About the Aleutian Is! 
ands there is also during the spring mont 
great amount of fog, which extends up 
Behring Sea. 

In regard to the agricultural products of thi 
territory, we know that at St. Michaels lettuce 
parsnips, turnips, and a few vegetables of this 
description are raised by sowing them in beds; 
though the ground only thaws to a depth of 
about two feet. At Fort Youkon, some degrees 
further north, they raise even potatoes, and the 
ground thaws much deeper, as is shown from 
the large trees which grow there, some of them 
being a hundred feet in height. We even hea 
that a party coming down the river in the sum 
mer of 1866 suffered from the heat. All the 
reports of exploration speak of the great quanti 


| ties of currants, blackberries, raspberries, straw- 


berries, and mulberries which are to be found 
in the Aleutian Islands, and on the coast, and 
on various islands from Alaska down to 54° 40’. 
The want of sunlight prevents the successful 


| raising of such vegetables as we should expect 


from the average temperature. On the Aleu 
tian Islands they raise very little ; though most 
navigators think they might raise more, and the 
luxuriant grass shows it. On Kodiak barley 
and potatoes are raised. On Sitka, though 
warmer, they can raise no more, and the pota- 
toes are small; though on some of the islands 





“* It is from the Island of Kadyak and the coast op- 
posite that the supply of ice for San Francisco is ob- 
tained. 
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near Sitka they raise very large potatoes, and 
the Indians on Queen Charlotte’s Island were 
accustomed, after the supply of furs had been 
exhausted there, to raise potatoes, which they 
could trade for furs to the Indians on the main 
land. The natives have very little desire for 
the fruits of the earth, and so generally pay lit- 
tle attention to the cultivation of the ground. 
Around the posts of the Russian American Com- 
pany there are gardens, but they do not pretend 
to raise their own supplies. © Lisiausky, who 
spent part of the summer there, says: 

“The climate of these islands (Sitka and Kodiak) is 
such as in my opinion would favor the cultivation of 
barley, oats, and all sorts of European fruits and veg- 
etables. The summer is warm, and extends to the end 
of August. The winter differs from our autumn in 
this only that there are frequent falls of snow.” 


In the early days of the Company they had a 
station at Ross, on the then Mexican coast, at 
which they raised wheat, ete., for their posts in 
the north. For a period of some ten years till 
1846 they received their supplies from the Hud- 
son Bay Company at Vancouver, who raised 
them on their own lands or bought them of the 
settlers in Oregon Territory. Now they pro- 
cure them from San Francisco. 

It is probable that much more could be got 
from the soil than has been. An engraving in 
the work of Kittletz gives some idea of tlie 
variety of the forests and undergrowth at Sitka, 
and shows that the soil is rich and able to sup- 
port even luxuriant vegetation. The moisture 
of the atmosphere causes all varieties of trees 
and shrubs to grow luxuriantly, and naked 
rocks exhibiting no traces of vegetable mould 
are covered with woody vegetation. This en- 
graving was made to show the variety of the 
forests; and so well has it been done that the 
varieties can be distinguished. The principal 
forest trees are pine, larch, and cedar. There 
are also fir and alder. The timber grows to 
the water, as will be seen in the engraving of 
New Archangel, where the forest still runs down 
to the settlement, and the woods have never felt 
the stroke of the axe. Speaking of this settle- 
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The population of ‘*‘ Russian America” has 
been variously estimated. According to Lip 
pin, it was 61,000. Keith Johnson makes j; 
66,000. M‘Culloch states it in 1846 at 61,000. 
and in 1858 at 
made from no very satisfactory data. 


a7 
1 Oe 


These estimates ay 
Nearly 
all of the reports of the exploring expedition; 
speak of the native population as diminishing. 
Mr. Bannister thinks all their estimates are to, 
large, since the tribes in the interior are ny 
madic, and may have been counted several] 
Some of the early voyagers arrived at 
figures very similar to those given above by 
counting the number of baidars or boats belong 
ing to the natives, and from that they estimat, 
the number of the inhabitants. 

From 54° 40’ to Mount St. Elias and on t} 


79 
(oye 


neighboring islands live the Koloschians, w} 


ment Lisiausky says: ‘The woods will yield a | 


handsome revenue when the Russian commerce 
with China shall be established.” Near Cop- 
per River the forests are the same. Billings 
got a number of fine spars there. 
dar, and birch abound at Kodiak, but pine is 
found there only in a few places. 

These forests will soon, if not at once, be very 
valuable ; for before the acquisition of this ter- 
ritory there was no supply of pine timber with- 
in the possession of the United States on the 
Pacific coast. There is very little timber in 
California; and though there is considerable 


Poplar, ce- 


timber land in Oregon and Washington Terri- | 


tories, yet it is not generally convenient for 
shipping, as there are only two or three harbors 
from San Francisco to Puget Sound. The tim- 
ber of this new territory is better and more ac- 
cessible than at any other point on our Pacific 
coast. 


are Indians, and number some 20,000. Th. 
speak three or four different languages. Fror 
Mount St. Elias to the Bay of Kenai are other 
Indians—the Kenaians—speaking a dialect of 
the Athabascan language, which is spoken by 
the tribes who live on the Youkon, and who in 
habit British America, thence eastward to Hud 
son Bay. Along the remaining part of 1) 
shore the Esquimaux live. They inhabit the 
shore from the mouth of the Copper River west 
wardly and northerly to the shores of Behring 
Strait, and then eastwardly along the Arct 
Ocean till they unite with their congeners of 
British America, Labrador, and Greenland 
These Esquimaux speak varieties of the sam 
language. The Aleutians, who inhabit t! 
Aleutian Islands and speak the language ot 
Unalaska, are also Esquimaux, but yet alto- 
gether different from the Esquimaux of th 
coast. 

The Koloschians are of a middling stature, 
and very active. Their hair is lank, stron 
and of a jet-black color; the face round, t 


KOLOSOHIAN LiP-ORNAMENTS. 
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GROTESQUE MASK. 


lips thick, and the complexion copper color. 
They paint their faces with white and black 
paint, and at times wear grotesque masks made 


of wood, The men wear various ornaments in 


DEATH-HEAD MASK 


their ears and noses; the women, when about 
twelve years of age, insert a piece of ivory in 
a slit made in the under lip; a larger piece of 
ivory or wood is inserted from year to year, 


DANOING MASK. 
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and in some cases it is four inches wide, and 
projects from side to side six inches. The 
larger this ornament the more important the 
woman The flesh grows out 
with the wood, and the appearance of these wo 
men is very disgusting. 


is considered. 


They formerly dressed 
altogether in skins, but now wear blankets or 
else a sort of skirt made cloth or 
skins. The rich wear fine blankets made by 


of coarse 


their own women ; but most of the cloth worn 
is produced from traders in exchange for furs. 
Their weapons were formerly spears and ar 


rows, which appear to have been tipped wit! 
iron and copper. Even when they were first 
visited by Europeans as early as 1805 they wer 
generally armed with muskets. They cut off 
the heads of those they kill, and make slaves 
of the prisoners. They live in villages neat 
the shore in houses made of plank, with no win 
dow and only a low door; in the middle is a 
hole for the fire, the smoke from which escapes 
through an opening in the roof. Sometimes 
their houses are partitioned off, but commonly 
they have only one room. In the summer they 
leave their houses and scatter along the coast 
in search of fish. They have a strong belief in, 
and a distinct idea of, the right to property, and 


| the earliest visitors found that they were very 
| anxious to trade, and that nothing could be ob- 


tained from them without giving them some- 


thing in return. They are very fond of trading, 


{and keen at a bargain, and frequently become 


enraged with those who will not trade with 
them. They procure furs from the Indians of 
the interior, and trade them with the Russian 
Company, in addition to the skins of the otter 
and other animals which they themselves kill 
on the coast. The rich have, at the present 


| time, various dishes, plates, and the like, 
which they keep on shelves in their 
| houses. 


The poor have wooden bowls 
and spoons of wood or horn. They have 
considerable skill in sculpture and paint- 


| ing, and one might suppose many of their 


masks, images, and implements made of 
wood, to be the work of a people greatly 
advanced in civilization. 

Their boats are dug out from a single 
trunk. Those of the ordinary size, which 
they use for fishing, are thirty feet long, 


| and carry a dozen men; while the larger 
ones, used for war, and for transporting 


whole families, will carry sixty men, and 
are nearly fifty feet long. 
Every one who has seen 


| these boats describe them 
| as very beautifully modeled. 


To move them they use the 
single paddle, though when 


| making a long voyage they 
| use a square sail sometimes, 
having four masts in one 


canoe. Formerly their sails 
were of a coarse matting 
made by themselves; but 


now they have cloth sails, STOKE 
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KOLOSCHIAN INDIANS, 


and with such sails they frequently visit Vic- | them from increasing in numbers, and variou 


toria at the lower end of Vancouver Island, 
which is some eight hundred miles from their 
home. 

Their food during the summer consists of 
different kinds of berries, fresh fish, and the 
flesh of amphibious animals, and during the 
winter they live on dried salmon, train oil, and 
the spawn of fish, especially herrings. As yet 
they have not learned to cultivate the ground 
or acquired a taste for vegetable food ; but they 
are so fond of trade that it is not improbable 
that when the 
shall be diminished they may become farm- 
ers, as did’ the Indians of the same race on 


Queen Charlotte’s Island under similar circum- 


stances. 


men. 


lation is not much regarded. As soon as the 


: ae 
children can walk they are bathed every day in | 


the sea whatever be the weather, In this way 
many infants perish, and the tribe do not in- 
crease rapidly ; but those that survive make the 
strong, vigorous, and enduring men and women 
that we find them. 

The Koloschians generally burn their dead, 
and deposit the ashes and unconsumed bones in 
wooden boxes raised on pillars. On some oc- 
casions slaves are burned with their masters. 
Fortunately for the Russians the Indians fight 
with each other, and have not combined against 
them. Their wars with each other prevent 


supply of fur-bearing animals | 





diseases, particularly the small-pox, sweep away 
many of them. 
The Russians established the post of Arct 


| angel, on the Island of Sitka; in the year 1800, 


which, in two years afterward, was attacked by 
a party of six hundred Koloschians armed with 
muskets, who destroyed the fort and butchered 
the garrison. When Captain Lisiausky visited 
the island in 1804 he, at the request of the 
Governor, assisted in making another settk 

ment, the present New Archangel. The In 

dians had erected a fort, and were prepared te 
resist the Russians in their attempt to make a 
permanent settlement. The Russians had thre 
or four vessels, from which they landed several 


| canuon, and attempted to carry the fort by a 

The women are cruelly treated, do most of | 
the work, and are not so’ fine-looking as the | 
Polygamy exists, and the marriage re- | 


land attack, but were repulsed, and would have 
been destroyed if they had not been protected 
by a heavy fire from the ships. On the next 


| day the fort was commanded from the ships, 


and at night the Sitkans sued for peace, offer 
ing to give hostages. 

For two or three days negotiations were car- 
ried on, when one morning it was found that 
the Indians had escaped, leaving only two old 
women and a little boy in the fort, which was 
found to be an irregular square with its longest 
side looking toward the sea. It was construct- 
ed of wood, and so thick and so strong that the 
shots from the ships did not penetrate it at the 
short distance of a cable’s length. On the side 
toward the sea were holes for cannon, and in 


the rear were gates. Within were fourteen 





OUR 


houses, in which a large quantity of dried fish 


from appearances, the fort must have contained 
it least eight hundred male inhabitants, who 


ad abandoned it because they were short of | 


ammunition. 

This incident shows the warlike nature of 
these Indians sixty years ago, and they have 
not changed since. ‘They have several times 
uttacked the fort established by Lisiausky, even 
as late as 1855. 

The Hudson Bay Company had a lease from 
the Russian Company of the coast as far north 
as Mount St. Elias, and established two trading 
posts among the Koloschians ; but they found 
them so troublesome that they were glad to 
withdraw, and afterward traded along the coast 
with a steamer, which was sent up at certain 
seasons, and whose trading was always protect- 
.d with boarding netting. These Indians sel- 
lom visit Vancouver Island and Puget’s Island 
without carrying back with them the head of a 
white man. On one occasion, some years ago, 
they cut off the head of Mr. Ebey, an ex-col- 
lector of Puget’s Island. From what we have 
xarned there can be no doubt but that these 
Koloschians are better able to resist the whites 
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| than any Indians on the continent have ever 
nd other provisions had been collected, and, | 


been. 

The Kinaians, who live beyond Mount St. 
Elias, on Cook’s Inlet, have been to a consid- 
erable extent subjected to the Russians. On 


| the day after discovering Mount St. Elias Beh 


ring sent a boat ashore to reconnoitre. They 
found at an island some empty huts which the 
inhabitants of the continent used for fishing. 
These huts were formed of smooth boards, some 
In the huts he 
found a small box made of poplar; a hollow 
earthen ball, in which were a stone rattled like 
a toy for children, and a whetstoue, on which 
it appeared that copper knives had been sharp- 
ened. He found a cellar, and in it a store of 
red salmon, ‘There lay in it also ropes and all 
kinds of household furniture, including a wood 
en instrument for procuring fire, which is thus 
described: ‘‘A board with a hole in it and a 
stick, the one end of which is put into the holes 
and the other turned about swiftly between the 
hands till the wood within the holes begins to 
burn; then there is tinder ready, to which 
catches the fire and communicates it farther.” 
These Indians are very peaceful, and are skill 


| ful fishers and hunters. 
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The Kodiaks are physically somewhat like 
the Koloschians. The engraving of the Kodiak 
man is from Captain Billings’s report, and was 
taken in 1790, They dress in skin frocks fast- 
ened around the waist with a girdle. Their 
heads are covered with a cap made of the skin 
of sea-birds, or with a hat platted of the fine 
roots of trees. Both the women and the men 
have, to a great extent, given up the use of 
ornaments in the nose and lips. Their food in 
the summer consists of fish of various kinds ; 
but they do not provide dried fish for the win- 
ter. On the arrival of the Russians they be- 
lieved alike in good and bad spirits, but made 
their offerings to the last only, considering the 
first to be incapable of doing injury. Many of 
them in the year 1805, and more now, profess 
to be Christians of the Greek Church, but only 
from policy; and some of them, for the sake of 
getting a shirt or handkerchief, are baptized two 
or three times. 

They dress the dead in their best apparel, 
and bury with the hunters their arrows and 
harpoons, and place the frame of their boat over 
them. Their boats (baidarra) are lightly con- 
structed of wood fastened together with whale- 
bone, and covered over with seal-skins, the 
seams of which are so well sewed that not a 
drop of water can get through. They carry 
one, two, or three persons. The hatchway- 
cloths are fastened tightly under the arms of 
the rower, and no water gets into the boat. 
The large leathern boats which the Kodiaks 
formerly used, and which would carry seventy 
persons, were taken from them by the Russians, 
Their houses are very much like those of the 
Koloschians. 

The engravings representing a man and a 
woman of Unalaska, as seen by Captain Bill- 
ings, make it unnecessary to describe the Aleu- 
tians particularly. The dresses are of skins, 
and the man’s helmet is of wood. Their in- 
struments and utensils are all made with amaz- 
ing beauty and the exactest symmetry. 


They use needles made of the wing-bone of | 
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the gull, and thread made of the sinews of 4} 
seal, of all sizes, from the fineness of a hair + 
the strength of a moderate cord. 

They have darts particularly adapted for 
killing animals, birds, and seals. Their | 
are described as infinitely superior to thos: 
any other Esquimaux. Captain Billings sa 
“If perfect symmetry, smoothness, and pro- 
portion constitute beauty, they are beautiful t 
me. They appear so beyond any thing that | 
ever beheld.” They are transparent as , 
paper, about eighteen feet long, and can 
carried with one hand even when sodden wit 
water. They row them in smooth water about 
ten miles an hour, and keep the sea in a ¢g 
of wind, going into the breakers until the waters 
reach their breast. The paddles are doi 
and about seven or eight feet long. 

The women are very skillful with the needle. 
In winter they warm their houses—which ar 
very much like those of the Kodiaks—with h 
hot bath 
upon tl 


striking 


stones. In summer they enjoy a 
which they take by throwing water 
heated stones. They obtain fire by 
spark with a flint on native sulphur sprink 
Their dead they embalm and bur 


} 
on straw, 
in boxes. 


Of the Esquimaux who live along the coast 


little need be said, except that they are very 
much like the Aleutians. 
of trade, and always have been traders. They 
trade with the Indians of the interior, with th 


They are very f 


Russian American Company, with the whak 
who touch on the coast, and even cross Behring 
Strait in winter and summer, by way of Bel 
ring Island, and trade with the Esquimaux and 
Tchuktchi on the other side, and 
penetrated for a considerable distance into th 
interior. Being so anxious for trade they are 
peaceful, and give no trouble to the Company. 
They use dogs to carry their furs on the ice and 
snow instead of reindeer. 

The character of the inhabitants of the Aleu- 
tian Islands and of Kodiak have changed some- 
what, partly owing to the influence of the Rus- 


have ever 


KODIAK BAIDARRA, 











ESQUIMAUX DOLL, 


sians upon them directly, and partly owing to 
the number of mixed breeds, or ‘‘ Creoles,” 
among them at the present time. In regard to 
the present state of their islands, perhaps we 
can not do better than to translate from the 
German review of Captain Golowin’s account 
of his visit to the Russian colonies on the North- 
west coast of North America in 1860. The ex- 
pedition was sent out by the Russian Govern- 
ment to ascertain the condition of the colonies, 
which were thought to be injured by the infln- 
ence of the Russian American Company : 


“The ‘Creoles’ are generally the children of Russian 
men and Aleutian women, sometimes of Russians and 
Koloschian women, and less often of native men and 
Russian women. The children of Creoles remain 
Creoles. They form a peculiar caste, which enjoys a 
complete independence, and knows no duty or tax. 
The allowing them these privileges was designed to 
increase the colonization of the land, which it has 
already done, and the number of the Creoles increases 
every year, and already forms a sixth part of the pop- 
ulation. It can be safely asserted that in ten years the 
Creoles will be the reigning race in the colonies, and 
the Alentians, whose number is already diminished, 
will be altogether dispossessed. But it is not enough 
to populate the land; the population must also avail 
something for the development of industry—must con- 
tribute to the enriching of the country, which the Cre- 
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oles hitherto have not done, and, if they remain in 
their present state, will hardly do in the future. 

**The blood of the mother appears in the children 
in a certain wildness, carelessness, and indolence. 
Likewise all the Creoles are exceedingly proud-spir- 
ited and sensitive. They have, besides, generally a 
good disposition and considerable talent for mechan- 
ical employments. They are fur the most part well- 
built and good-looking, especially in the second and 
third generation. But the wild life which they begin 
to lead at a very early age has a destructive influence 
upon their constitution, and when about thirty or 
thirty-five years of age they nearly all suffer from con- 
sumption, which often carries them off, so that only a 
few Creoles reach old age. Intoxicating liquors are 
particularly destructive to them. 

*“ The Russians who live in the colonies have not for- 
gotten the illegitimate origin of the Creoles. They 
are proofs of the faithlessness of the Creole woman 
and of the indifference with which she is regarded by 
her husband, who for the most part is ready to sell 
her to the first man fora glassofrum. Therefore they 
look upon the Creoles with utter contempt, while they 
use the word ‘ Creole’ as a term of reproach; even the 
Aleutians do not regard the Creoles, who, as they say, 
are no better than Aleutians—or rather, they are the 
very worst Aleutians, since they are the children of 
the worst of the women. 

“The spirited nature of the Creoles is so affected by 
this feeling of contempt toward them, that they them 
selves are ashamed to be called Creoles; and although 
they do not love the Russians, they first approach 
them and feel their superiority. They consider them 
selves as the rightful possessors of the land, and 
would gladly play the first part, while they are looked 
down upon by the Russians and compelled to come 
under their influence. This is the natural result of 
their separation as a caste, and so long as that con 
tinues no law of the Company will change any thing. 

“Sometimes among the Creoles quite respectable 
people are found, but they are the exceptions. Eve 
education does not always work well upon their wild 
natures. Many Creoles have at the cost of the Com 
pany received a good education. Some have attained 
the rank of under-officers, others are captains of ves- 
sels, or clothed with various offices in the colony, but 
of only a few of these can favorable mention be made 
Under a strong oversight they behave themselves very 
well, but left to themselves they give way to their na- 
tive inclinations and become miserable drunkards. 

“The Creoles on Atcka, Unalaska, and Behring 
Island busy themselves with the hunting of the sea 
otter, and there are among them very shrewd and 
active fur-traders. On the other hand those who live 
on Sitka and the islands of Kodiak consider it as be- 
neath them to go with the Aleutians on the hunt 
Some go whaling, others raise cattle and plant their 
gardens, or they build small boats, saw boards, and 
catch wild animals in traps. 

‘* As far as raising cattle goes it is with many of them 
only a pretense for a speculation. They buy of the 
Company a cow of the nominal price of 40 rubles, 
sell her again for 60, 70, or 80 rubles, and return to 
the Company asking for another, because the first one 
has been devoured by bears, or has fallen from a cliff 
and has perished. The gardens are in any thing but 
a flourishing condition ; of any thing more than gar- 
dens there ir nothing. 

“In shore, the Creoles bring neither profit to the 
land nor to the Company, and even ruin themselves. 

**To be sure, says Mr. Golowin, Aleutians have been 
brought to Christianity. They attend church very dil- 
igently, and carefully perform all religious ceremo- 
nies; but they hardly have a proper understanding of 
the excellency of the Christian religion ; and persons 

who know them well, declare that to-morrow they 
would be just as zealous Mohammedans if their supe- 
riors ordered it.” 
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Of the mineral wealth of this country it is 
not possible to write much, for the policy of the 
Russian Government has been such that they 
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have not only not penetrated into the interior, 
but have not made any satisfactory examina- 
tion of the coast with a view of finding out 
whether it was rich in minerals. Mr. Golowin 
Says: 

“The mineral has its prizes scattered all about, 
which, unfortunately, are but little sought for, although 
of their existence there can be no doubt. Coal is ev- 
ery where at hand in greater or less quantities ; par- 
ticularly along the Kenaian Bay do the coal veins ap- 
pear for a considerable distance, and extend into the 
interior. Even with the superficial explorations that 
have been made at various points, granite, basalt, 
many kinds of clay, red chalk, ochre, various coloring 
stuffs, sulphur, etc., have been found. On the River 
Mjeduoja (i. e., Copper River) large pieces of native 
copper have been uncovered, and on the Kenaian Bay 
there are undoubted traces of gold.” 


Speaking of an expedition made by the Rus- 
sians in 1848, he says: ‘‘ The result of this was 
the development of coal in the Kenaian Bay 
which has since been developed by the Com- 
pany, and not only is used in burning material 
in their steamers, but is also an article of com- 
merce to California. Generally, however, the 
exploration was carried on without plan or sys- 
tem, and can only be regarded as very incom- 
plete. Also on the peninsula of Alaska, on the 
islands of Unga, and on the islands of the Ko- 
loschians’ coast, traces of coal have been ob- 
served; but the explorations made on this region 
were too superficial, and the knowledge of those 
intrusted with the matter too slight, to allow us 
to speak positively in regard to any thing fur- 
ther.” 

The quality of all the coal that has been yet 
discovered on the Pacific side of North America 
is inferior to that of the Atlantic side—most of 
it is tertiary coal. There is some of this coal 
in California, but it is not mined to a very great 
extent, as labor is very high, and the coal is only 
fit for household purposes. At Vancouver Isl- 
and the coal is better, and a considerable quan- 
tity is exported to San Francisco. 

If, as appears from Mr. Golowin, coal has 
been exported from the Kenaian Bay to San 
Francisco, it is probably a better coal than that 
from Vancouver Island. If it was profitable to 
transport this coal when the country belonged 
to Russia, certainly it will be now when the duty 
of $1 50 per ton is removed. Let our citizens 
see that we import no more coal from Vancouver 
Island while we have it within our territory at 
Kenai Bay. The Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany carry the coal which they use for their 
steamers from the Atlantic side round Cape 
Horn. Perhaps these new mines may give them 
what they want nearer home. 

In regard to the existence of copper, there 
can be no doubt. The Indians possess various 
dishes, plates, ete., which have been made from 
the pure metal. When the early voyagers first 
saw them they found them eager to trade for 
iron, but they had no desire for copper, of which 
they had sufticient. Iron has also been found 
at Sitka, and a gentleman who has been there 
within a year says that he has seen a blacksmith 
repairing the machinery of a steamer with iron 
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which he had extracted from the ore of that is] 
and. Let some of our citizens, with their eyac 
for mineral wealth, visit this country, and j; 
not improbable that it will be found to supy 
to the Pacific coast what it needs—abundanc 
of iron and coal; and will add those mines of 
gold and silver which are already the wond 
of the world. j ; 

The fish of this country are most abundant 
The natives live on them. Every voyag 
speaks of the halibut as large and ‘abundant. 
The cod fishery along its coast is carried on } 
vessels from San Francisco. It was begun som: 
six years ago by a native of Massachusetts, w] 
had often fished on the banks of Newfoundland. 
His first voyage was with a single vessel, and 
now some dozen vessels sail each spring fron 
San Francisco to fish for cod. The cod banks 
are said to extend along the shore south of 
Kodiak, and the fish are very large and abund 
ant. There are also banks which have beer 
fished over on the Asiatic coasts, At present 
the population of the Pacific coast do not co1 
sume a great quantity of salt fish, but if the sup- 
ply is increased the demand will increase. 

The whaling ground is mostly above Behri: 
Strait inthe Arctic Ocean, though whales abou 
above the Aleutian Islands. The whalers 
ter at the Sandwich Islands, and pass up throug! 
the Strait in the early spring, returning in t! 
fall. By the treaty of 1825, between the United 
States and Russia, it was agreed 


“That in any part of the great ocean, common); 
called the Pacific Ocean, or South Sea, the resp¢ 
citizens or subjects of the high contracting powers 
shall be neither disturbed nor restrained, either 
navigation or in fishing, or in the power of resorting 
to the coasts upon points which may not already have 
been occupied for the purpose of trading with the na- 
tives, saving always the restrictions and conditions 
determined by the following articles.” 


One of which provided that the citizens of 
the United States should not resort to an) 
point where there was a Russian establishment 
without the permission of the governor or com 
mander. 

It might seem as if this treaty gave to the 
citizens of the United States all the facilities for 
fishing on the Russian coast which they require ; 
but it did not. The Russian Governor con 
strued this treaty in such a way that our ves- 
sels were not allowed to fish either for whales 
or codfish in certain parts of the coast where 
these fish abound, and the negotiations which 
brought about the recent treaty originated in 
the desire of the Pacific coast to have additional 
privileges for fishing. 

The use of the harbor on the coast will not 
be of much advantage to our fishermen; for 
whalers do not frequent harbors and carry their 
supplies with them, neither would it be well for 
them to winter in them, for after a summer’ 
whaling they require to be refitted, and the 
damp atmosphere of this climate is very un- 
suitable for tightening rigging. 

The cod fishery can never be carried on sux- 
cessfully from this coast, for the fish must be car- 





ried down the coast to Puget Sound or San 
Francisco before they can be dried, as there is 


too much rain on the coast and islands south 
of Alaska to dry the fish properly. Such is the 
statement made by our citizens who have been 
there. But, on the other hand, we have the 
statement that the Indians of this coast live to 
a great extent in the winter upon dried fish, 

In the early history of the New England 
fisheries it was thought very important that our 
citizens should have a right to dry their fish 
upon the coast of Nova Scotia and Newfound- 
land, but now they dry no fish there. And the 
cod fishermen of Marblehead, who fish on these 
banks, commonly make two voyages to the banks 
and bring their fish home to dry. As soon as 
the fish are caught they are split and salted in 
the hold of the vessel, and in this way brought 
home, where they are unloosed and dried while 
the vessel returns to the banks. In the same 
way the fishermen from San Francisco can make 
three trips each year. 

Salmon are very abundant in all the rivers, 
and are more caught than the cod by the na- 
tives. There are many salmon in the 
Sacramento and Columbia rivers, and probably 
the supply from these rivers is quite sufficient 
for the present population of the Pacific coast. 
The Hudson Bay Company formerly sent many 
salt salmon taken in the Columbia to the Sand- 
wich Islands. But now that market has failed 
on account of the poverty of the natives, who 
were the chief consumers. 

In regard to the herring of this coast it need 
only be said that the natives catch them by 
means of nails driven into a pole, and each nail 
brings out a herring. A friend who does not 
tell fish stories, says he has seen them in such 
schools that he could not row his boat through 
them. Lapcepede regards the herring as ‘ une 
de ces productions dont Cemploi décide de la de S- 


also 


tinée des empires ;” and the great Cuvier has re- 
corded that the government of all nations pos- 
sessed of any sea-coast where that fish is known 
has given special attention and encouragement 
to its capture, regarding such occupation as the 
finest nursery for the formation of robust men, 
intrepid sailors, and skillful navigators, and so 
of the highest consequence toward the attain- 
ment of maritime greatness. 

Up to the present time furs have been the 
chief product of this country, and all the occu- 
pation that has ever been made upon it has been 
made by the Russian American Company, which 
was vested with the exclusive right to trade 
with the natives for furs, This Company has 
some fifteen or twenty different trading-posts, 
of which New Archangel, Kodiak, St. Michaels, 
and Unalaska are the chief. At these posts 
they not only buy what furs are brought to them, 
but the natives, especially the Aleutians, are 
hired as servants, and employed as hunters un- 
der the direction of an officer of the Company. 

In the early history of this Company furs 
were more easily obtained than now, but for 
the last twenty years the supply has been very 
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constant. Sir George Simpson gives the fol- 


lowing as the Company's receipts for 1841: 
10,000 fur seals, 1000 sea-otters, 12,000 beavers, 
2500 land-otters, 20,000 sea-horse teeth. 

Since 1841 the Company have established 
posts in the interior and obtain a greater variety 
of skins. 
of the various skins at New Archangel during 
the last year: 


The following table shows the value 


a hased 
Marten (American sable). 
Beaver.... 

Bear. 

Black fox 

Silver fox 

Cross fox. 

Red fox 


S50 00 
4 
2 50 
450 
50 00 
40 00 
25 00 


2 00 


The Hudson Bay Company have a post in 
this territory, which is situated near where the 
Youkon flows into the Kwickpak, and is called 
Fort Youkon. 
the most profitable of their posts, and have not 
had any difficulty with the Russian Company in 
it is be 


The Company find this one of 


regard to its occupation; for although 
yond the boundary line, yet it is so far in the in- 
terior that it does not to any consid 
tent interfere with the trade on the coast. 

The chief market for the furs obtained by the 
Russian Company is China, where they exchange 
them for teas. The furs from Fort Youkon are 
packed across the continent to York Factory on 
Hudson Bay, and from there sent to London, 
where they are sold to be scattered over the 


able ex 


world. 

If these Companies can find it profitable to 
establish trading-posts whose supplies they must 
bring across continents, and whose products 
must return the same way, certainly we can 
carry on the same trade from San Francisco, 
which is within ten days’ sail by steam of the 
mouth of the Kwickpak. 
not probably grant a monopoly of this trade, 
and it will be left free to all. The effect of this 
will be that, for a few years, the number of furs 
obtained will be largely increased; but that 
afterward the supply will be considerably di- 


The Government will 


minished, on account of the indiscriminate kill- 
ing of all fur-bearing animals—old and young, 
male and female. Chartered companies, where 
they have had the exclusive control, have in vari 
ous ways prevented the killing of the female 
and young animals, and so the prices have not 
been brought down, nor has the number of fur- 
bearing animals diminished. But when the 
trade shall be open to all, the Indians will kill 
every thing which they can sell to traders, who 
will be anxious to buy whatever they can sell 
at a profit, without regard to the future supply. 

It does not appear that the Russian Company 
have been so successful in the management of 
the fur-trade as the Hudson 
have been, and considerable complaint 
been made in Russia in regard to their manage- 
ment. But this complaint does not seem to be 
so much that the Company has not managed 
its own interests well, as that it has done little 
or nothing to improve the country, and to make 


say Company 
has 
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it valuable to Russia. The Russian Company 
has been under the protection of the Emperor, 
and some of its officers have been appointed 
from the army and navy, with the agreement 
that their years of service in the Company 
shall count as years of service in the army or 
navy. Many of its servants are also from the 
army; but while connected with the Company 
they wear no uniform, though from previous 
service they are ready to resist any attack from 
the natives. 

We have now seen that our new territory is 
large; has a great extent of sea-coast; is not 
very cold in winter, nor very warm in summer ; 
is populated by Indians who are fierce and war- 
like, and by Esquimaux who are peaceful and 
already subjected ; is already known to be rich 
in certain minerals, and is probably rich in 
others; is capable of producing various grains 
in the south; and can at once be made of value 
by its coal, its ice, its fish, its timber, and its 
furs. 

Two questions remain to be considered: 
‘“*Has the United States acquired a territory 
free and unincumbered ?” and, “ What is the 
best way to govern their purchase ?” 

We have seen it intimated in some quarters 
that the United States has acquired this terri- 
tory, subject to certain rights of Great Britain ; 
but we think such is not the case. By the 
treaty of 1825 between Russia and Great Brit- 
ain it was agreed that British vessels should 
forever enjoy the right of navigating freely, and 
without any hindrance whatever, all the rivers 
and streams which, in their course toward the 
Pacific Ocean, cross the line of demarkation 
between the two countries. The principal 
rivers which were included in this agreement 
are the Youkon or Kwickpak and the Stichin. 
The Youkon rises near the centre of British 
America, from which point it runs northerly 
till it joins the Kwickpak. The Stichin rises 
in British Columbia, and empties into the Pa- 
cific in about 55° 30 north latitude. The 
navigation of the Youkon has not yet become 
valuable to Great Britain; but she already uses 
the Stichin to a considerable extent to reach 
gold mines which have been discovered near 
its source. 

There appeared in a newspaper, published at 
Victoria, Vancouver’s Island, some few years 
ago, an article which declared that England 
must have the mouth of the Stichin for her 
own, and that the simple right to navigate this 
river was not enough; for she could not suffer 
a Russian town to grow up at its mouth, which 
town would owe all its importance to the trade 
of the interior. The article is a very violent 
one, and sets forth clearly the value of the 
mouth of this river, and even advocates the 
taking forcible possession of it. The mouth 
of this river now belongs to the United States, 
and Great Britain will hardly take it by force. 
But another question arises: Has England still 
the right to navigate it freely ? 


The treaty of 1825 was continued by the | 
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treaty of 1843; and when, as that treaty had 
been abrogated by the war, it became necess; 
in 1859 to make a new treaty—the treaty 
1825 was again continued. The treaty of [x59 
provided, in regard to its own continua e. t] 
it should remain in force for ten years fron 
date of the exchange of ratification; and far 
ther, until the expiration of twelve mo; 
after either of the high contracting parties shal] 
have given notice to the other of its intentio; 
to terminate the same, each of the hig! 
tracting parties reserving to itself the ri 


ary 


giving such notice to the other at the ex) 
tion of the first nine years, or at any time af 
ward, 

Have we now become parties to the treaty 
of 1825? in other words, Does the right 
which Russia gave to England of navigating 
certain rivers run with the land ?—The bette, 
opinion is that it does not. 

It must be noticed that even the parties to 

the treaty of 1825 did not consider that it 
to be perpetual; for by the treaty of 1843 th: 
expressly continued it. That ‘‘ forever” wit 
them meant “‘ until restricted” is also shown }y 
the fact that this treaty was embodied in th 
treaty of 1859, which is terminable on notice 
The right to navigate these rivers was then b 
the parties themselves considered to be only a 
personal right, and one which did not neces 
sarily continue even if the ownership did not 
change. This right of free navigation was a 
mere license given for no consideration, w] 
If i 
was given for consideration we are not bound 
to grant it, for we bought land which, in th 
treaty, is declared to be free and unincumbered, 
But if it is 
considered that we are subrogated to the rights 
of Russia as existing under the treaty of 1825, 
it must be further held that we are subrogated 
to those rights as modified by the treaty of 
1859, which would permit us to give notice to 
Great Britain in January next that, after a year 
from that date, English vessels can no longer 
enjoy the free navigation of the Youkon and 
Stichin. 

Let it not be supposed that we are urging 
that the United States should not allow 
vessels to navigate these rivers as they now do; 
we only mean to be understood as saying that, 
if we do allow this, we allow as a favor what 
we have a right to prevent; for we have ac- 
quired the possession of lands free and unin 
cumbered. 

The question of the best method of govern- 
ing this colony is not an easy one. At the 
present time it has no population which can be 
made to feel and appreciate the peculiar ad- 
vantages of our government, The laws which 
are to govern it must be made by Congress, or 
else the whole matter must be intrusted to a 
Governor, or to a Governor and Council, who 
must have regard not only to the present but to 
| the future condition of the country. 
When Mr. Golowin made his 


or, 


expired with the change of ownership. 


and Russia must see that it is so. 


eich 
sritish 


report he 
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thought that yertain changes should be made 
hy Russia in the government. He thonght it 
st that the Governor should be appointed by 
the Crown from candidates offered by the Com- 

_and that the Company should have the 
pow r of demanding his removal if they could 


how that his continuance in office would be in- 
‘urious to the colony; that his powers should 
. limited by fixed laws, but he should be sub- 
t to the Crown alone, to whom he should 

ike his report; that the officers appointed 
nder him should report to him, and in no case 
hould they use harsh measures against the na- 
»§ OF colonists; that the Governor should in- 

ct the various posts each year, and should 
protect himself and the colonists from any at- 


ck, for which purpose he would need only the | - 


ruisers employed by the Company; that the 
lonists—in which number he includes the 
Creoles—should be governed by rulers of their 
wn selection; that the natives who are sub- 
ted, as the Aleutians, should continue to be 
verned by their own officers, and enjoy the 
right of ownership in all lands oceupied by 
them, and all disputes among them should, in 

: first instance, be settled by their own magis- 

es, and only referred to the Governor upon 
; st of the parties; that missions and 
1ould be encouraged, and more atten- 
yuld be paid to the development of the 

and to agriculture. 
lowin desired that the people should 
smselves as much as possible; and he 
nk that they are able to do so with 
sion of a Governor. Let us act on 
At first we shall find more difficulty 
1 governing them than the Russians have ex- 
perienced ; for neither Russian, Creoles, nor na- 

s will be able to speak or understand our 

nguage. It seems best that they should have 
some part in the government; and no better 
mode seems to present itself than that some of 
them should be appointed by the Governor, 
who, with others—in all not more than ten— 
should constitute a Council to the Governor. 
Let the Governor and Secretary be appointed 
at Washington. Let them both be men who 
ym their own experience are acquainted with 
the various methods of managing Indians. 

It may be well at first to send one or two 
companies of infantry with them, which, if not 
actually needed, will serve to impress upon the 
natives the power of the United States. An 
armed vessel should also be ordered to cruise 
along the coast for the same purpose, which can 
be used in ease of necessity to destroy the villages 
of the Koloschians who live along the shore, and 
who are the only Indians who will give trouble. 

Many people think that the United States 
have bonght what is of no value; and if we 
have in this sketch done any thing to show that 
this territory is a valuable acquisition we are 
satisfied. We have not spoken of the political 
advantages of this territory, for those are appar- 
ent. 

Edward Winslow, in his narrative of the 
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** True Grounds and Causes of the First Plant- 
ing of New England,” relates an interview be- 
tween James I. and the agents of the Puritans 
who went over to England from Leyden in 1616 
to solicit his consent to their going to America. 
The King asked them, ‘‘ What profit might 
arise?” They answered, “Fishing.” T 
Puritans came to this continent and land 
when the season was more severe than the wi 
ter on a great part of the coast of Russian 
America, and where the mean temperature is 
nearly the same. 

what have not their descendants gained there 
by? We have bought territory whose harbor 
and bays are new fishing grounds; and what 


They came for fishing; and 


may we not expect in two hundred years ? 
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"G OD made the country and man made the 
JK town,” I had remarked, settling myself 
back in my chair with the air of a man who 
advances a proposition which can not be dis- 
puted. 

** Stuff!” said Taximagulas, with a vigorous 
pull at his cigar. 

It was a late hour of an early day 
and we were dining, Taximagulas and myself. 
The café was one of those comfortabl 
where women never come and smoking is al 
lowed. 


on 


In consequence a freedom of manners 
and a generally negligent air obtain, the only 
drawback about it all being that your vis-d 

at dinner, stranger though he be, is permitted 
to put his feet up on the table, and you have no 
right to remonstrate so long as he actually does 
not plant the leather on your plate. Taximag- 
ulas dines there because he hates conventional- 
On this oc- 
casion the waiter had just brought cigars, and 


ities; I because of its cheapness. 


in their mellow light we were discussing the 
best plan of reconstruction. The theme being 
somewhat worn and stale, conversation flagged 
for the moment, and I, by way of instilling 
freshness and vigor into it, ventured the remark 
Let me premise that Taximag 
ulas hated the smell of clover. 

“* Besides,” continued that philosopher, blow- 
ing a great cloud of smoke out from between 


above quoted. 


his beard, and giving a vicious after-puff which 
sent it whirling and spinning in scattered spiral! 
to the ceiling, ‘‘the idea is not original. I've 
heard the remark before. It’s Pope’s.” 

‘* Pope’s or Pagan’s,” I made answer, “ deny 
it you can not. Its feet take hold on the eter- 
nal fastnesses of truth. God made the coun 
try.” 

“Tf he did he made it for countrymen,” 
growled Taximagulas, biting the nether end of 
his Portaga so savagely that the sparks flew 
from the lighted one in a meteoric shower. 
“ But what does that prove after all?” 

**It proves that God made the country,” I 
modestly replied. In our discussions I always 


| confine myself to the plainest possible proposi- 


tions, 


en ee re 


——— 
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‘** But as an argument for the superiority of | ‘‘—will give you the rheumatism, and la; 


the country it proves nothing,” rejoined Taxi- 
magulas. ‘* The same thing may be said of fish 
and chowder, but for all that who eats tomcods 
uncooked? God made potatoes, too, and man 
made pots—but we eat the vegetable boiled and 
give God praise. The raw material furnished, 
all else is left to our own ingenuity and com- 
mon-sense. God made the country, true, but 
he made it to make towns of—and made man 
to make ’em.” 

It was an unusually long speech for Taxi- 


magulas, who is all unaccustomed to sustained | 


efforts, and he fell back in his chair, breathless 
and exhausted. ‘‘I am dry,” he said, raising 
the pewter to his lips. 
ended. 

I always had a passion for the truly rural, 


And the argument was | 


the meadows: 


and for nearly a week had been trying to imbue | 


Taximagulas with a kindred feeling. As well 
shake a bag of fresh oats or a wisp of new-mown 
hay under the nose of one of those monumental 
horses which adorn the public squares, ‘* Think 
of the pretty girls,” I urged. 

** Just as pretty in the city, and more of 
them.” 

** But the innocence of the country girls, their 
beautiful simplicity, their—” 

“Oh yes, I have room for it all in the corner 
of this eye,” and he winked horribly with his 
red left. ‘*The only difference between coun- 
try girls and city girls is that country girls don’t 
dress as well, and have big feet—the natural 
result of going barefoot when young.” 

The temptation was strong upon me to hurl 
a plate at the head of the speaker, for to me 
early traditions are sacred; I only refrained 
because I knew that it would be put down in 


the bill, and that he would object to dividing the | 


cost. ‘*But the honesty of the country peo- 

ple,” said I, mildly, ‘will be a pleasant relief 

after the cheating and chicanery of the city.” 
** Try some bumpkin on a horse-trade, or go 


rd 
you in a premature grave if you stir out bef “ 
the sun has dried the grasses,” interrupted the 
scoffer. ‘Do you know, my dear boy, that ] 
consider you a very promising candidate for g 
lunatic asylum or the poet’s corner of some by- 
colic weekly. ‘Talk of gases and smells! Jp 
the country they let carrion lie till removed }, 
the crows ; here we have scavengers and chif. 
fonniers. I have counted nineteen distinct and 
differently bad smells while walking through a 
garden where honey-suckle and sweet-pea were 
specially cultivated. And as to the breath of 
did ever you walk across a 
meadow without encountering on the air ¢] 
rather peculiar bouquet of the pole-c— ?” 

“Touch not the poles; avoid extremes,” | 
cried. 

“Tt is precisely an avoidance of extremes 
which I am urging on you,” returned the Imper- 
turbable. ‘‘In this matter of town and country 
it is strange to me that people can not occup 
a middle ground. 


Py 


Human nature is the same 


|in both, and both have their conveniences and 


their inconveniences. In the city your eyes are 
blown full of dust, and in the country you get 
bugs in yourear. In the city your Sundays are 
noisy, but in the country you get uncomfortab! 
pews and bad preaching. The sweet-butter 
business does well enough in poetry, but it sig- 
nally fails in practice; pastorals are pleas 
their place, but from pastures deliver me. 
have no desire to browse. Even were Iah 

I'd quite as lief live in the city, for the city h 

is generally less worked and better taken care 
of than the country brute. But I am dry. 
And again the flagon visited his lips. 

I bowed my head meekly and feigned : i 
escence. For what use to argue with a mai 
who took the floor in that fashion, talked till} 
was thirsty, and then drank all the beer? 


| that night I packed my traveling trunk, nailed 


round the country trying to buy up eggs and | 


butter on speculation.” 
“You have said it,” I eagerly cried; ‘ the 
eggs! the butter! the milk! the country liv- 


ing! What do you say to that ?” 


** Simply that it is all of a piece with your | 


mermaids and milkmaids,” was the rejoinder. 
** If you want good eggs and butter while you're 
up there, you'd better leave an order at a corner 
grocery here; the best of every thing is shipped 
to the city. 


| a card upon the door stating that I had gone 


the country and would not be back for months, 
and prepared to turn my back on the city. 
Taximagulas kindly turned out an hou 
fore his usual time next morning to see me off, 
and promised to forward letters for me to thie 
North Pole, if I extended my journey so far. 
He even went with me to the dépot. ‘ Good 


by, old fellow,” said I, wringing his hand ; “ may 


that good God who made the good country bless 
| you, and give you good sense enough to appre 


And be sure to leave word at one | 


of our markets to have fresh vegetables sent to | 


you regularly ; they are wholesome in the spring 
of the year, and you'll miss them sadly up there 
in the country.” 

I sighed. ‘‘'Taximagulas, you are indeed 
incorrigible, but I am loth to leave you inhaling 
the poisonous gases of the city, while I am 


| 


breathing the pure fresh air which has been fil- | 
tered through fragant ferns and flowers, drink- | 


ing in the ambrosia which distills from clover- 


urious dews which—” 


| frozen. 
blooms in the early morning, bathing in the lux- 


ciate it!” 

But the train was starting; the last whistle 
was blown—and so was I, when, after elbowing 
and fiddling my way through the mass of per- 
sons not going, who always insist upon blocking 
the path of those who are, I at last managed to 
gain the platform of a car. 

“ Good-by!” shouted Taximagulas after me ; 
“if I hear of a cold spell up your way I'll ship 
you a wax nose. You are sure to get yours 
And about those vegetables—” 

But I was whirling away from the city at the 
rate of thirty miles an hour. 
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Railway traveling under no conditions is 
pleasant. The clang of the cars interferes with 
conversation, and cinders in the eye are not con- 
Jucive to cheerfulness. Each passenger seems 
distrustful of his fellow, and pockets and lips are 
buttoned closely. Your neighbor looks at you 
s though he suspected you of a nefarious way of 
life, and you in turn wonder in your own mind 
whether he is going further than Sing Sing. 
Begrimed and dirty you lose your self-respect to 
a certain extent, expect to be spoken to roughly 
hy the conductor, and are not so alive as usual 
to a resentment of impertinences. 
so much pleasanter that it surprises me that 
ny one should travel by rail when he can reach 
tl e same destination by water; but the one word, 
Hurry, explains it all. Why can we not accept 
the Arabic maxim that ‘‘ Hurry is the Devil’s,” 
and so consent to float quietly toward our graves 
instead of taking express trains? In this in- 
stance I traveled by rail because of my eagerness 
to leave the city behind me—my anxiety to em- 
brace the Truly Rural. Consequently ali stop- 
pages were hateful to me, and the nasal an- 
nouncement at irregular intervals of twenty min- 
utes for refreshments fell upon my ears without 
kindling the slightest enthusiasm. 

In due course of time the pleasant little vil- 

ge selected as the scene of my summering 
My friends had written in their 
note of invitation, ‘‘every thing is green up 
here;” and on stepping out of the station I found 
the statement confirmed to the letter, even in 
the window-blinds of the cottages. All nature 
was wearin’ of the green, and I said in my soul, 
Ah, this is delightful; here is the Truly Rural 
at last! 

Around the rural hearth that evening various 
plans of amusement were laid out to be carried 
into effect immediately. Boating, fishing, pic- 
nicking—the summer seemed all too short for 
the contemplated round of enjoyments. 

**Are you fond of croquet ?” asked the most 
charming of my cousins, glancing at me from 
out the corners of her great gray eyes. 

Now if there was one thing in the world which 
I knew nothing at all about, that thing certainly 
vas croquet, True, I had seen bright-colored 
balls and big wooden hammers in shop-windows, 
but here my acquaintance with the game ceased 
—if a thing may be said to cease before it has 
begun. For I had always confounded croquet 
with crochet, imagining it to be a species of fem- 
inine amusement, somewhat akin to knitting. 
However, divining that an answer in the affirm- 
ative would elevate me in my cousin’s estima- 
tion, I replied that if I had a special weakness it 
was croquet. 


Boating is 


was reached. 


**Oh, that ts bully!” cried my cousin, clap- 


ping her little hands—girls with big eves always 
have little hands—‘‘ won't we have fun!” 

A game was arranged to come off the next 
morning, and my dreams that night were of 
croquet and cousins; but I wished, even in my 


sleep, that Minnie had not said “bully!” One 
would as soon have expected a bullet from a 


rose-bud. “Jolly” would have conveyed the 
same idea much more pleasantly. 5 

The next morning it rained—a cold, dr 
zling, wretched rain. ‘“‘ An excellent thing for 
the crops,” said my uncle, as he sawed aw ay at 
the steak at breakfast. 

I bethought me of the poor hens, which I 
had seen from my window, their chignon-feath- 
ers all bedraggled, and the reflection occurred 
to me that the rain was a little too much f 
their crops. But I said nothing. 

** Who cares for crops ?” cried Minnie. ‘* My 
mind was made up for a good game of croquet, 
and it’s too bad, so it is. Farmers are always 
complaining about their crops and praying 1 
rain. They'll bring another deluge on us some 
day—and then, perhaps, they'll be satisfied.’ 

My aunt looked reprovingly at Minnie, but 
uncle sawed steadily on at his steak until all 
were helped. I confessed in my own mind that 
morning that country beef is scarcely equal to 
that which we get in the city. Remarking this 
fact to my uncle subsequently, he explained 
that the bucolic butcher rarely kills a ‘beet 
crittur” until its period of usefulness is passed, 
and neither milk nor work be 
from it. 

All that day through it rained, and the next, 
and the next, and the next, until ten days were 
passed. Pleasant days they were, though, for 
I passed them all with Minnie. 
pretty and very bright, and I soon found my- 
self on the verge of falling in love with her. 


can obtained 


She was very 


The only thing which restrained me was her 
perfect want of sentiment. Really I do not 
think she the word meant; 
and I am certain that she did not appreciate 
poetry. One evening, while reading to her a 
little composition of my own, I paused at the 
line, 
“With eyes all in soft languor swimming,” 


understood what 


and glanced over at her for comment. 

**Do you like swimming?” she asked, turn- 
ing suddenly from the window through which 
she had been watching the gambols of ducks— 
“vou ought to see me strike out once !’ 

I blushed sensitively. 

‘“* Why, mamma, just look at Cousin Dick !” 
she shouted ; “he is just as red as father’s flan- 
nel night-cap!” 

Indeed my face was crimson, and I was pain- 
fully embarrassed. In addition to being very 
little accustomed to the society of young ladies 
I was becoming conscious of a tenderer feeling 
toward Minnie than I cared to acknowledge, 
and this made me more than commonly bash- 
ful and awkward. 

‘* Never mind,” she added, coming up to me 
and patting my cheek patronizingly with her 
plump little hand, “he sha’n’t be teased, so he 
sha’n’t, for, after all, his is a good fellow.” 

I shrank back nervously ; what if she should 
call me a “ bully boy,” I thought—a ‘*‘ bully boy, 
with a glass eye ?” 

It was a positive relief to me when Minnie’s 
little brother dashed into the room crying that 
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and 
shing into 


the cows had got upon the lawn, 
trampling and tearing the week’s wa 
shreds, Here was a capital cl 
myself as useful as I had hitherto been orna- 
mental, and I rushed to the rescue, seizing my 
uncle’s cane which stood by the door. 

“Shoo! Scat! Get out of this!” I yelled, 
plunging in among the cattle and flourishing 
the stick wildly. All obeyed with the excep- 
tion of one old wretch possessed of a malignant 
eye and a crooked and crumpled horn. She 
charged upon me like a regiment of horse, and 
I only escaped impalement by throwing myself 
one side into my aunt’s geranium-bed, breaking 
my uncle’s cane, a present from the poor of the 
village, in my fall. 

It by no means contributed to the pleasant- 
ness of the situation to see Minnie at the window, 
laughing and clapping her hands in a perfect 
ecstasy of mirth; nor was I at all sorry, subse- 
quently, to learn that all her summer dresses 
that happened to be out bleaching might in- 
deed be termed “ gored” for the future, though 
my best shirts happened to be in the same pre- 
dicament. I returned to the house in any thing 
but an amiable humor; had I been permitted 
my way there would certainly have been several 
quarters of excellent beef thrown suddenly on 
the market. My uncle said nothing in plain 
terms about the loss of his cane, but he very 
often referred to it indirectly, as having : been 
one of the most treasured of his pos ssessions, 
and o of the value of my aunt’s ruined geraniums 
I was frequently reminded by all lusions to the 
rarity of certain spec imens—the re were none in 
the village now. 


were 


lance to prov e 


By-and-by the bad weather gave over, and we 
had a delicious season of croquet. Minnie and 
I generally played on the same side, but when 
the contrary happened to be the case we were 
very tender with each other. 
pathized with my mistakes, and I never 
quéd her very far ; when I “ put a foot” 
for her, and she by accident struck it instead of 
the ball, causing a sharp ejaculation of pain 
and lameness for several days, I thought I de- 
tected a tear trembling under 
iashes., 


She rather sym- 
cro- 
once, 


her long, dark 
Certainly there was a tenderer light in 
her eyes than shone there on my first coming, 
and we “did spoons” together after the most ap- 
proved fashion. She was more subdued in con- 
versation than formerly, and never called her 
father an “old duffer” without an apologetic 
look at my corner of the room, and it was gen- 
erally voted in the village that the affair was as 
good as settled. 

Strangely enough, in the same proportion that 
she seemed to grow tender I became hard and 
critical. Her manners suggested themselves as 
scarcely quite the thing. I began to think that 
her feet were big, though in the early part of 
our acquaintance I thought them so pretty and 
petit that I stole Herrick’s couplet and passed it 
off as my own, comparing them to little mice— 
at which my aunt, who overheard the whisper, 
looked as though she smelt a rat. Above all I 
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wondered what Taximagulas would think of he; 
for I dreaded the frown of that cynic. Mer 
slang would never do in the nursery, I thoug ht 
in the final summing up—think of her telling . 
the babe at her breast to dry up! he 
does not know a word of French, and would 
appear shockingly awkward in polite 
abroad. No, no, she will not do for a wif 
me, and I clenched my teeth on that decisioy 
Thinking it my duty, under the circi 
ces, to make her aware of the true stat 
adopted a kind but dista 
toward her. Poor girl, 


feelings, 


nt ma 
said I to myself, 
shall not have it to say that I have trifled wi 
her affections, and I thought in my soul hi 


base it was for young men to lead girls on with 
false hopes and by flattering attentions, n 

for the pastime of the moment, 
no serious end inview. Minnie noticed: 
tered manner, I post and it grieved he 
times I caught her casting ing 
glances at me. There was pity in 

and I tried to convey it in my return lox 
below all I must confess to a sweet feel 
satisfaction at discovering that I was pot 
make an impression. 


and really \ 


several 


soon after the self-con 
above-mentioned, we sat out on the 
and I explained the mysteries of an mf 
eclipse to an attentive audience of youn 
‘Don’t you want to smoke ¢ 
mosquitoes, Dick?” 
the ‘*‘ cousin” 


One evening, 


and Nay a 
said Minnie(shehadd ( 
by permission, if not by r 
“Let me get you a cigar?” 
with her own hands she brought a cigar 
offering to light it with her own lips, but tl 
would not allow was plain to me that 
igniting the Havana she hoped 

heart, and why encourage my poor 
hopes = aspirations which could not | 
fied! I detected in advance a scl 

nearer to me under the shallow pretense ¢ 

ing smoke ;” and so the result proved, f 
came and seated herself by my side. 

**Did you know that I’m going to Sturg 
Bend to-morrow to stay a week ?” she at last 
asked; for I, true to my purpose, was silent. 

“Bo.” I quietly replied, 
going ?” 

‘Yes, there’s no help for it, it is a visit that 
must be made; these conventionaliti ies will be 
the death of me yet ; I’m always selected as the 
martyr to them. Are you very sorry that I'm 
going ?” for I had made no expression of regret 

“Certainly I’m sorry,” I said, “for I like 
you very much as a cousin. But life is made 
up of partings and regrets; we can not be al- 
ways together, you know, and in any event I 
should soon return to the city.” 

“Oh don’t, Dick! it will be very lonely when 
you are gone. Besides, we haven’t had that 
drive round the bay yet. You'll not think of 
leaving us so soon, will you?” Her voice was 
quite tremulous. 

**T scarcely think I shall leave before you re- 
turn; but business may call me,” I said. 


le ng before) 


1eme 


“are you indeed 
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iit 
« Business! that’s what you men always say ; 
at business have you fellows to have so much 
business ?” she asked, with a laugh of simulated 
merriment; however, I detected a hollowness 
n its tone. Indeed she was right; I had no 
business in town; but it seemed to me that duty 
inted the path, and, despite my passion for the 
‘uly Rural, I did indeed contemplate a speedy 
turn to the city. 
Minnie left on an early train, and the next 
rning her seat at table was vacant. I missed 
- but said nothing. The house seemed rath- 
serted after breakfast, but I consoled my- 
by thinking how lonely Minnie must feel 
out me. In the afternoon a croquet party 
me off. But somehow I took no interest in 
the game; it was immaterial to me which side 
lost or which won, and I made a wretched 


hand of it with my mallet. I missed every | 


really I do not believe that I could have 
edonachurch. There was a little party 
But every body seemed stupid ; 
there was no spring in the floor of the dancing 
room nor the conversation of the drawing-room, 
and I left at an early hour. 

Next day it rained. I suddenly discovered 
discomforts and deprivations which before had 
passed unnoticed. The season had been s 
backward that strawberries did not ripen and 
peas did not get green enough to eat; they were 

rcer and dearer than pearls, and to swallow 


1 the evening. 


san emulation of Cleopatra. There was 


ng stirring in society but scandal. The 
thing which transpired to break the mo 


notony of things was a quarrel between the con 


gregation and their pastor; this, unfortunately, 


not get beyond words nor assume propor 
tions sufficient to be interesting. 

Life, in short, became dreary; the Truly Ru 
ral tedious—and I wrote to Taximagulas that I 
was having a splendid time, and he must come 

pand join me. He replied that it made him 
happy to hear that I was happy; it was an as 
surance to him that I was virtuous, and he hoped 
my happiness would continue to the end. But 
life, he said, was too brief to spend even the 
summer months away from the great centres of 
civilization, and he added a postscript about the 
wax nose, asking whether mine still survived 
the frosts which he heard were setting in uy 
north, though it was only the middle of July. 

About the same time that Taximagulas’s letter 
arrived came one from Minnie to her mother, 
saying that she had been persuaded to stay an- 
other week, and giving her “love” in a post- 
script to ‘‘ dear Cousin Dick.” 

It rather vexed me that no message of a 
more tender and private nature came to me, for 
all that I had so sternly resolved to nip my 
cousin’s young affection in its bud; and I went 
to bed that night more out of conceit with my 
country life than ever. But I abandoned all 
thought of going before Minnie returned. 

As the next best thing to do I telegraphed 
Taximagulas to join me at once. This time I 
jung a brown-hackle under his nose—availing 


myself of his weak point. I told him that the 
streams were full of fish (and certainly there 
was every reason to suppose so, for I never 

I told him not 
to lose aday, but to come atonce. He replied 
by mail that the fishing at M‘Comb’s Dam was 
excellent, quite as good as he cared for; that 
7 ena 


en out there the preceding day 


ten excellent eels, besides getting a 


knew of any being tak 


nibble which he felt sure came from a bass, 
He advised me to hurry back and enjoy the 
sport. 

Minnie still had not returned, and to crown 
all cold rains set in. Every y brought tl 
same picture of dismal skies, mud—and no sid 
walks, Rain, rain, every day until a dry nurs 
could not have been found ir 
matter what the emergency was. 
took to fishing. I hied me 
where trout were said to lurk 
closely that I never saw the nose of one. 
haps they were loth me out in the 
through fear of wetting their spangled jackets. 
But though no fish rose at the flies on my hook 
flies on their own hook rose in swarms at me 
black -flies, sand-flies, horse-flies, shad - flies, 
gallinippers. Had I got as many fish as bites 
the market would have been overstocked. 

Returning home in disgust I foynd Minnie 
taking off her traveling th . ‘*Why were 
you not at the station for me, Muggins of tl 
world, that you are ?” was her first salutation 


kissed her—I mean I wot 


we'd} ed her. 
‘That is right,” she s 
treat a cousin; what's the use « 
much dignity as though you were making a 
treaty with a copper-colored Ih iy 
At this my old reserve came back. I can 
marry the girl, I said to myself, and it is plait 
she has not recovered from her affection for me. 


lian chief 


I must discourage it. 

3ut Minnie would not be discouraged; her 

spirits were exuberant—so boundlessly so that 

I thought she w 
deluding herself still more with false hopes, and 
resolved to end the matter at once. If she 
would persist in loving me I made up my mind 
to return to the city immediately, though the 
blackberri 
were coming into market, and we occasionally 
had a vegetable. 

In this emergency I consulted a friend—an 
old friend from Boston, as to the propriety of 
telling Minnie the state of my feelings, and ex- 
plaining as gently as possible that the present 
relationship of friends and cousins was thi 
warmest that could ever exist between us. 

“No, I hardly think I'd do that,” he said, 
reflectively. ‘You are sure that your « 
is in love with you?” 

I replied, sadly, in the affirmative. 

** And you are wholly blameless- 
did not attempt to win her affections ?” 


I became seriously alarmed ; 


veather was now quite delightful 


} 


you really 





arcs 


* 


oe ee eo 


ae nee 





**On the contrary I have discouraged them 
in every way that I could without being actual- 
ly rude. One must be civil to one’s relations, 
you know.” 

“Just my fix, old fellow,” said Bob, seizing 
my hand; ‘‘ we’re in the same boat, only it isn’t 
a case of cousin with me. There’s a girl dead 
in love with me—real nice girl, too—got a farm. 
Now I'll tell you what I'm going to do. Tm 
going to marry her.” 

** But do you love her?” 


*“*No matter whether I do or not so long as 


she’s sweet on me. And you just marry Min- 
nie. She's a real nice girl, isn’t she?” 

The idea of making a question of so plain a 
proposition provoked me. ‘‘ She is my cousin, 
Sir,” I said. 

“Got a farm, too, I believe.” 

To relieve myself of any suspicion of merce- 
nariness I explained that nothing grew on it, 
and that they even had to buy hay to feed the 
cows. 

** That’s because of the bad season. Now I'll 
tell you what to do. Marry Minnie.” 

** But I don’t love her.” 

**You have made her think you do, and that 
is just the same—a little worse if any thing. 
All the village has been talking about you two; 
to quit now wouldn’t be using the girl at all 
fairly. It doesn’t matter whether it was your 
folly or your fault; you say she has become so 
fond of you as to exhibit her feelings noticeably, 
so there is only one thing you can do in honor. 
At least that’s the way I look at it, and I mean 
to practice just as I preach. J shall come to 
the scratch this afternoon.” 

And before we parted I had agreed to come 
to the seratch too. Considering all my previous 


reluctance, it was indeed strange how easily I | 


was persuaded. But example is all-powerful. 
Going home I found Minnie in the swing, un- 
der the apple-trees. ‘‘ Always around when 


you're wanted, never when you're not,” she | 


cried; “you're a jewel of a Dick, and oh, what 
a husband you'll make! Come, swing me.” 

I swung her until the shadows of the trees 
lengthened along the lawn and the stars were 
swinging in the sky, all regardless of the tea- 
bell, but somehow I felt reluctant to approach 
the subject. Her meeting me half-way made 
me half resolve to go back. 

[ did a little better later in the evening, when 
we sat under the harvest-moon, trying to count 
the stars. The moon is better for complexions 
than either daylight or candle-light, and Min- 
nie was so bright and so pretty that I renewed 
my resolve to sacrifice myself to her happiness. | 

“ Minnie,” I said, ‘I have something to say 
to you.” 

“Well, why don’t you say it then? Have 
you got a new conundrum ?” she asked. 

I did not half like this beginning, and felt | 
slightly angry at her. She ought to have di- 
vined what was coming, for I had led the con- 
versation quite skillfully up to the point it was 
intended toreach. A tremor inher voice would 
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have steadied me, but her coolness had the con 
trary effect. The business had become awk 
ward, but determined to finish it I blundereg 
on, taking her hand, after the style of de 
tion set forth in all novels: 

** Minnie, I never can think as much of yo: 
as you do of me—I mean, Minnie, you can nex 
er think as much of me as I do of myself—] 
mean—I mean—don’t you want to be my little 
wife ?” ‘ 

** Why, Cousin Dick!” she cried, springing 
from her seat in astonishment, and overset: ng 
the last of my aunt’s geraniums, ‘ are you cra: 
or are you in fun, or what? I see” — afte; 
glancing at my crimsoned face — ‘‘ you've been 
down to the village all the afternoon drinking 
cocktails with that horrid Boston friend of yours 
~I hate him—and you're tight—your nose is a 
red as fire.” 

** Hear me, Minnie,” I began, but she cut n 
off with, ‘‘ No, I'd rather hear you sing ‘H 
me, Norma.’ Don’t be foolish, Dick; you 
only my cousin, you know, besides, 'm—lI 


} 
Ciara 


ti 
**T see,” said I, a sudden pang of je alous 
| darting through my breast, ‘‘ you love some on 


else.” With that sharp pain came a sudd 
revelation; I found that I loved Minnie, h 
loved her from the first, and could never be hap- 
py with another. Strange that the dis¢ov r 
of allthis should be simultaneous with ascertain- 
ing that she was beyond my reach. 

“Yes, Dick,” she went on, pityingly (it \ 


| her turn then), “Iam engaged. Indeed I di 


know any thing about all this. One time I 


| thought you were a little spooney on me, but yo 
| seemed to get over it mighty soon. And wl 


I went off to Sturgeon Bend I thought you 
itively disliked me.” 

** May I inquire if the happy man who is t 
enjoy the honor of becoming my cousin lives at 
Sturgeon Bend ?” I asked, biting my lips in ill 
concealed vexation. 

**You certainly have no right to ask in that 
way, Dick, but Ill answer you nevertheless 
No, he does not live there; he lives in New 
York, but came up on a visit to his sister, w] 
is married—it was in her family that I visited— 


his name is Henry Sheldon.” 


‘*Old Taximagulas, by all that is holy!” | 
shouted, forgetting my disappointment in m; 


|astonishment. Minnie bounded into the hous 


like a sky-rocket, imagining that I had gone 
clean crazy. I was not sorry, for the conversa- 
tion just ended was not of that cheerful chara: 


| ter which one cares to prolong beyond reason- 


able limits. 

All was explained now. Minnie was one of 
the eels that Taximagulas wrote he had been 
bobbing for. Or was she the hypothetical bass 
of the glorious nibble? I who was wondering 
how Taximagulas would like Minnie for my 
wife, had it made plain to me how he would 
like her for his. And they met and loved, and 
Minnie was wooed and won at Sturgeon Bend. 
Shades of Venus, what a name for Cupid's 
Bower! The flying-fish might nestle there ap- 
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propriately enough, but not the nightingale 
n r the turtle. The eternal fitness of things | 
eemed strangely disregarded, nor were the uni- 
ties preserved. I suddenly remembered how 
Taximagulas had dolefully hinted that he had 
, visit of duty to pay, and would probably have 
to spend a few days in the country during my 
ene And here was I, who had pitied poor 
Minnie for being all adrift in her love of me, at 
4 myself in an open boat, with not even a 
pe to steer by. The laurel crown I had so 
itronizingly consented to wear was suddenly 
isformed to a wreath of willow. The situa- 

m would have been funny had I not been so 
immediately interested, but there are very few 
who feel like whistling at their own funerals. 
I essayed to whistle ‘‘ My bark is on the sea” 

3] took my candle and groped my way to bed ; 
but could any one have looked into my heart and 
seen its bitterness he would have thought that 
it was indeed Peruvian bark, 

Next morning I went down to the village and 
‘ound a letter which necessitated my immediate 
‘eturn to the city. Delay, even of a day, would 

» disastrous to all my prospects in life, I ex- 

ined to my friends. And I met Bob. He 
had a surprised and bewildered look on his face, 

1 a small carpet sack in his hand. 

‘Halloo! where are you going ?” 

“ Boston!” 

1 short. 

*‘ How did you —_ out yesterday?” T asked. 

‘Got the mitten, by thunder! Girl said I 
was after that potato-patch of hers; wouldn't 
believe that I did it all because I thought it was 
the correct thing, and wanted to save her from 
being a blasted being. And you?” 

“Oh, my affair isn’t quite arranged, but it’s 
in a fair way to be,” I made answer, pleasantly, 
md walked away, much relieved to find that 
there were two fools paddling in one canoe. 

That same evening my trunks were packed 

nd abened the train. ‘Don’t go yet, Dick,” 
urged my uncle and aunt, and ‘* What on earth 
is your hurry, Cousin Dick? We're going to 
have splendid weather for croquet,” chimed in 
Minnie. I briskly said, 
“gold is going up.” ‘I don’t see as that is 
any reason for your going returned 
Minnie; but entreaties to stay were lost upon 
me, and the next evening found me dining at 
the accustomed café, with an unusually large 
cloud of smoke curling about my head. 

Taximagulas met me with the old heartiness 
and playfully inquired about my nose—seem- 
ingly all unconscious that he had put it out of 
joint. He informed me, by-and-by, in after- 
dinner confidence, that though he did not like 
the country in the summer, he thought he should 
take a short vacation and go up in the winter, 
about Christmas time; wouldn't I go with him ; 
he had some rather important business ; in fact, 
he was going to be married; perhaps I knew 
the girl; she came from my neighborhood ; and 
he told me her name. 

I replied that I did know the girl, and men- 


I hailed. 


He bit the word off viciously 


‘* Business, business !” 


down,’ 


FOR DOGS. 
tioned incidentally that she was my cous 
that it was at her parents’ residence that 
my summering. 
I did go up in the winter, and 
cere mony 


assisted : 
which was very much like my 
Taximagulas and Minnie 
now living in a little village in New Jer 
seems strangely impressed with the cl 
country life—and I have an invitati 
the summer months with them. But 
ly think I shall accept. I 
the Truly Rural a and the city ha 
denly developed charms to me 

I have discovered a | 
who hasn’t got a farm and doesn't 
but is eminent on the pian 
chances are that I 
permanently in the city. 


incremation. 


am not s¢ 
s I was, 
whicl 
discovered before. 
lady 
croquet, 
of poetry. The 


AN APOLOGY FOR DOGS. 
MMIVHE canine 


language 


race furnishes 

opprobrious comparis‘ 

with to express contempt or ridicule. There 
are few men so degraded as not to resent such 
allusions, even when more really insulting epi- 
thets would fail to wound them; and Fielding 
in the episode of Mrs. Tow-wouse and 
has dilated upon the pre-eminent repugnance 
of the of ‘*she dog.” 


rot 
etfy, 


female sex to the name 


Not content with denying a hereafter to dogs, 

and only admitting their 
for the sake of these } 
kind has superadded bodily violence and senti 


moral qua 
contumelious simile 
mental to the other grievances, and 
perpetuates the shame of its unfeeling conduct 
in commemorative by-words, a dog a 
bad name and hang ial para- 
phrase of human justice ; and no more express- 
ive or commoner synonym can be found for the 
most flagrant ill-usage than to be “ treated like 
dog’s life” all that is 
wretched in existence, and a “ cur” represents, 
in human parlance, the ‘‘ zero multiplied by in- 
finity” 
These considerations cea bares ably 
the distaste with which our 
the statement that in a fair comparison between 
the domestic brute creation and humanity, es- 
pecially between Canines and Christians, the 
latter in many respects appear to disadvantage. 
And yet we are prepared boldly to assert not 
ity dogs 


outrage 


“Give 


him” is a proverb 


adog.” ‘A epitomizes 


of worthlessness. 
increase 
iders will receive 


only that in qualities essential to mora 
offer shining examples 
that in all likelihood their existence is intend- 
ed by Divine Wisdom to illustrate an import- 
ant lesson which man’s stultifying pride leads 
him to overlook. 

Man may be said to hold toward the domes- 
ticated brutes almost the same position that 
God does toward man. The circumstances of 
their life—nay, even of their generation—are 
within his control. He fixes the conditions 
under which their “ free-will” is developed in 
this or that channel, deciding their lot in life, 
whether luxurious or necessitous; bringing forth 


for our imitation, but 


SS ele ee ee ee ee 
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their good or evil qualities; making sometimes | 
a pacific pet of the naturally pugnacious dog; | 
training the mild-mannered to fight; warping | 
the honest disposition of sagacious poodles to | 
ways of fraud and theft; in a word, overruling 
their natural tendencies by determining the in- | 
fluences which surround them, just as human 
nature is biased in its education by the associ- 
ations and modes of life assigned to each indi- 
vidual, May not the purpose of these relations 
be to give us some knowledge of God's provi- 
dence as regards human discipline, and to teach 
us that as we enforce their obedience to our 
rule we should yield our submission to His ? 

Many, if not most, of the ‘* moral virtues” of 
which we arrogate to ourselves the sole posses- 
sion in theory, however we neglect their prac- 
tice, are manifested by’ dogs in a degree which 
should put Christians to the blush. Unswerv- | 
ing fidelity, constant watchfulness, unselfish de- | 
votion, are traits in which the majority of us 
fall short of the canine standard. Their resig- 
nation under privations or sufferings, and their 
lasting gratitude for benefits conferred upon 
them, furnish a lesson by which humanity 
should profit. While resenting orders from 
strange sources, and resisting all the wiles of 
treachery (better than we resist the temptations | 
that assail us), they yield implicit obedience to 
their master’s will, and rather accept chastise- 
ment from him than favors from improper 
quarters, 

Admission to his master’s society is a dog’s 
heaven. ‘To attain this he will relinquish all 
the allurements of the world and the flesh; 
leaving his food untasted, bearing any fatigue, 
to accompany the being he regards as supreme. 
How different the conduct of our race under 
our Master’s call to ‘‘ leave all and follow Him!” 


Beyond the good examples set us by these 
despised brutes, however, reflections upon the 


position we occupy to them may lead to still 
higher philosophical considerations. By ob- 
serving the imperfectious of our management 


of them—the failures of our system of discipline | 
(and they, unlike men, have few if any vicious | 
passions to militate against our teachings, being | 


always willing and anxious to fulfill our be- 
hests), we may learn to appreciate more fully 
the perfect wisdom of Him who rules the diverse 


. . . | 
human race aright—to compare with His ab- | 


solute justice and prescience our own erring 
judgment, and to feel from the comparison a 
salutary humility. ‘‘Whom He loveth He 


chasteneth,” but never as we abuse our domin- | 
ion over the creatures to which we bear the 


relation of His vicegerents, perverting our au- 
thority through caprice, and venting our pass- 
ing moods upon our helpless dependents. 


Every thing of God’s creation has its pur- | 


pose, and no nobler use can be conceived than 


that we have assigned to the most docile and | 


companionable of animals—to induce us to imi- 
tate the Divine character in the exercise of the 


authority delegated to us, and teach us, from | 


ruling inferiors, to submit to Superior rule. 
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A ROMANCE OF SOUTH FERRY. 


I. 

\ Y father’s first wife was a strong-mind 
a woman. 

nities for observation were bett« r than mu 
seeing that my own personal consciousness d 
not begin till after the advent of the second wi! 
I have great faith, however, in inherited tend 
encies, and, judging from my acquaintanc: 


People said so whose opportu- 


her two daughters—my half-sisters—I never had 
reason to doubt the statement. 

They were exceedingly strong-minded, 
pretty young mother found out to her 


as my 


the brief years of her married life, ar 


daughter painfully realized when that gent 
life was ended, and the responsible task of 
training my young ideas devolved upon my e; 
cellent sisters. Dickens, whose universal h 
man nature gives perpetual expression to indi 
vidual experience, touched my responsive cl 

in his delineation of Pip—poor Pip, “ brou 
up by hand!” 

My sisters resembled Joe Gargery’s 
a lady-like manner. They did not lit 
“‘bring me up by hand,” 
brought me up—to a certain period, at least 
on something better. But after her death lef 
the little five-year-old child at their mer y, I 
was put through a course of. training that e1 
abled me to sympathize keenly with some of 
Pip’s trials. 
that time: Hannah was twenty, Martha 
two; and all the village was edified by their dig- 
nity, their propriety, their learning, their good 
management, their—oh! in short, their strong- 
mindedness generally. JI suppose J ought to 
have been edified too; but wasn’t. I suy 
indeed, that I was a graceless little imp, as they 
often called me, in more dignified languag 
but the fact is, I never could love Martha and 
Hannah, and though I suecumbed—how coul 
I help myself ?—to their prim tyrannies, I was a 
rebel at heart always, and obeyed under prot 

My father stood in awe of them, and yielded 
a more graceful obedience than I did. Martha 
and Hannah took charge of every thing, and 
saved him a great deal of trouble, I dare 
but I used to wish that he would assume 
trouble, and with it the mastery that was his 
right; and sometimes I fancied that he would 
have been glad to do so, only- that his natural 
disposition to defer to women, combined with 
the long practice which his daughters had taken 
care to make perfect, rendered any latter-day 
assumptions impossible. 

However, our petticoat government came to 
an end after a while, My sisters had each a 
| lover—cut after their own pattern; a severely 
proper, and very long protracted courtship reach- 
ed its climax finally, and so—thanks to Mr. 
Wilson Plunkett and Mr. James Harkness— 
our necks were delivered from the yoke. Weé 
had a double wedding, very solemn and pomp- 
because Martha and Hannah 


yper and 


wife 


since my dear m 


They were model young ladies at 


twenty- 


} 
Os 
i 


SAV; 


} 
a 


iw 


ous; no dancing, 
did not appreve of it, but plenty of suy 








‘jmproving conversation.” The bride-cakes 

were unusually splendid, quite beyond the vil- 
lage standard; and village gossips commented 
upon the probable cost thereof, as well as upon 
the unusual magnificence of the bridal toilets, 
as amiably as village gossips are apt to do. 

As for me, I confess to an involuntary echo- 
ing of one old lady’s opinion : 

‘<Tt’s more than extravagance,” she observed 
to her confidential crony in the supper-room. 
‘It’s what I call downright mean selfishness, 
to drain their father’s pockets for sech show an’ 
*Tain’t as if the Doctor was a rjch man, 


’ 


finery. 
or as if they was all he had to purvide for.’ 

“+ Leave Marthy and Hanner alone to look 

ut for Number One,” her friend responded. 
And I quite agreed with her that they needed 
no assistance—knowing better than she did the 
contents of various large trunks and boxes up 
stairs that stood ready to be forwarded to the 
new homes. The utmost simplicity in dress was 
their rule forme. The well-known adage about 
be uty unadorned, and so forth, never failed to 
apply in my case; but in theirs—well, ‘‘ candor 
compels me to confess” that there was a difference 
in the beauty as well as the adornment. At 
any rate, they had the silk dresses and embroid- 
eries, I the simple muslins and ruffles. They 
trailed yards of heavy white satin, as brides; I 
stood up, as bridemaid, in very inexpensive tar- 
letan. And while my general wardrobe was 
slender almost to their 
xd-up, pressed-down, and running over 
with fine linen, not only for personal wear but 
household uses. 

My father paid the bills when it was all over, 
but he came home with an empty purse and a 
face in which several varying emotions were 
curiously pictured. He called me to him and 
set me on his knee, looking over his shoulder in 
the act, as if to make sure that Martha and 
Hannah were nowhere in sight. That little 
habit of ours was a folly they did not approve 
of, and were accustomed to reprehend severely. 

I laughed at the look, and nestled my head 
upon his shoulder in happy security. ‘ There's 
nobody to scold now, dear; we can be as silly 
as we please. Aren't you glad?” 

‘**T hope your sisters will be happy,” he an- 
swered, evasively. ‘*They are considered to 
have made very sensible marriages.” 

‘**And they’ve gone to their husbands very 
well provided,” I couldn’t help saying. ‘‘ Upon 
my word, papa, if they had been Colonel Liv- 
ingston’s daughters they couldn't have had a 
more complete trousseau. You must have had 
some pretty bills to pay!” 

‘**They were rather larger than I had antic- 
ipated,” he confessed, ‘* What was your share 
in this, Delle?” drawing forth from a packet of 
similar ones a long narrow paper with significant 
red lines crossing the blue ones. 

“*T had no share in it,” I answered, without 
looking at the items of the bill. ‘‘ Holman and 
Manchester, isn’t it? Sister Martha had a 
great many parcels sent from there.” 


penury, boxes were 
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“So I should judge,” with a touch of bitter- 


ness, ‘* But among so many I thought possi 
bly she might have appropriated something for 
your use. Here are three—five—twelve pieces 
of cotton-cloth, fifty yards each. Six hundred 
yards of white cotton! How could 
people use so much ?” 

** Easily enough, papa, when every thing is 
made up in dozens. Nota yard of it was given 
to me, I assure you.” 

“Here is any quantity of linen, too; lawn, 
and cambric, and flannel by the piece; hand- 
kerchiefs, stockings, gloves, haberdashery gen 
None of all this for you, Delle ?” 

“Not so much as a pocket-handkerchief, 
papa; though I did ask sister Hannah to let me 
have a half dozen out of her box of plain ones. 
She said she should need them all herself; and 
young girls were so careless they ought not to 
have many.” 

My father folded up the bill, and put it with 
the other papers back into his pocket. ‘It’s 
no use to show you the rest,” he said. ‘ You 
haven't any new silk dresses, or woolen ones 
either, for that matter. It’s just as I expected, 
but still I can’t help wishing it had been differ- 
ent.” 

‘‘Never mind it, papa; JZ don’t,” I said. 
“It’s nothing new to me that my sisters are 
selfish. They were not born like you, and they 
can’t help it, maybe. As for the dry goods, I 
don’t care a fig for them 


any two 


erally. 


they are welcome to 
keep all they took, as far as I am concerned.” 

**You need some new thins 
answered, scanning my dress, which though one 
of the best I owned was far from new. ‘It 
vas my intention to have bought you a lot of 
frocks and a new bonnet as soon as your sis- 
ters were fairly gone. You ought to have them, 
but I’m afraid, Delle—” 

“That you can't afford it now, papa,” I in- 
terrupted, finishing the sentence as cheerfully 
as if in my secret heart I was not deeply disap 
pointed. ‘‘Never mind. The old bonnet isn’t 
bad at all, and I shall be just as pretty to you 
in the old frocks. That’s all I care for.” 

‘*T’m glad of it,” and he gave me a kiss ten- 
der enough to make me quite resigned to my 
“The fact is, Delle—I may as well tell 
you—this wedding has not only used up all my 
spare cash, but it has run me into debt; and I 
don’t see my way clear exactly to getting out 
of it.” 

‘‘That’s a shame,” I said, indignantly ; 
wouldn’t have done it.” 

“*T could not help it. I left the thing to 
Martha and Hannah, supposing they would do 
what was right. They knew what I could af- 
ford to spend as well as I did, and I knew they 
were good managers. But some way or other 
the expenses have mounted up to a big figure 
for a man of my means.” 

‘There was twice as much spent on that 
party as there need to have been,” I exclaimed. 
**Tt’s all very well to have handsome bride-cake 
and plenty of it. but I must 


rs, however,” he 


losses. 


“T 


I hate stinginess ; 
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confess I didn’t see the necessity of having so 
much more than could be possibly used, just for 
the sake of sending the two largest and hand- 
somest loaves home with the brides!” 

**Was that done? Well, it’s no use talking 
of it. Iwouldn’t care for the wedding-cake if 
that was all! But Martha set her heart upon 
a silver tea-service as my present to her, and, 
of course, Hannah must have the same—” 

** You don’t mean to tell me,” I cried, aghast, 
“that those things were solid? I never dreamed 
they were any thing more than plated.” 

** They were certainly solid—Martha said she 
would rather have none at all than plated ones. 

‘*Then I'd have taken her at her word!” I 
said, emphatically. 
at all. The very idea, when the best we 
at home is Britannia-ware! 
ous.” 

‘“‘Tf I had known how much would be spent 
in other directions I should have acted differ- 
ently. Those white satin dresses astonished 
me, rather. I don’t understand those things 
as they are done nowadays, but I know that 
Hannah’s 
she was married. And I think that something 
simpler would have been more sensible, consid- 
ering all the circumstances; of which the girls, 
as I said before, were fully aware.” 

** But they didn’t care, and you might have 
known it. All they thought of was to get every 
thing they could; and if I had been in your 
place, papa, I certainly would never have yield- 
ed to such selfishness and greediness.” 

I felt so provoked that I spoke with unusual 
sharpness, and my father gave me a look in 
which some surprise was blended with amuse 

ment. 

“It occurs to me,” he said, dryly, ‘‘ that 
somebody has grown wonderfully independent 
and outspoken of late.” 

**It occurs to me,” I retorted, “ that you and 
I have been a pair of simpletons, papa. Ex- 
cuse me for saying so; but really it’s a fact— 
and in my case a fact accomplished, finished, 
set aside, and never to be repeated. Hence- 
forth I hold my own.’ 

“What is left of it,” 
** which is little enough.” 

“Never mind,” said I. ‘‘ Sister Martha and 
sister Hannah have had their day, and it’s over. 
Now I'll have mine. As for you—” 

‘* As for me,” he interrupted, with a kiss and 
a squeeze, ‘‘I begin to think that I have ex- 
changed a limited monarchy for an absolute 
one. Don’t spread too much sail all at once, 
Delle; your little craft won't carry it.’ 

**Won’t it, then? Wait till you see.” 

And I was firmly resolved that he should see 
I was no longer a child to be governed absolute- 


have 
It was preposter- 


laughed my father, 


been hitherto. Now that my sisters were fair- 
ly out of the house I wondered how I had ever 
submitted so long to be kept down by them so 
utterly. I was my father’s daughter, and my 
rights were equal with theirs; yet I had been 


| ground. 


| Street. 


** She should have had none | 


mother wore nothing so fine when | 


| ness of right. 
will of my half-sisters. 


| of public opinion to have an open breach 
tween the families ; 
} 


| support. 
| My sisters confined themselves to ‘‘ calls of cer- 


| could be made, but now I found it out. 


trented more like a dependent upon their ie 
ity and protection; and I had never ~ 
beyond, at least, an occasional outbreak, which 
was speedily and with a strong hand suppresse ce. 
That day was over, I affirmed to myself; 
I meant it, although my prophetic soul told 
that I would have to stand a battle to hol * m 
My sisters were married, it is try 
but they were to remain in the village al] me 
same. Martha—now Mrs. Wilson Plunkett— 
was the mistress of a very pretty cottage stan a. 
ing in its own ground at the upper end of Broa 
But Hannah—wife of James Harkness, 
Attorney-at-law—was installed for the present 
in a modest pair of rooms at the best boar ling- 
house the village afforded. She did not like it 
but had to put up with her limited sphere until 
a house was found to suit them; i mean- 


and 


ie 


| while, I knew very well that much of her ¢ 


ant leisure would be devoted to me mary my af- 
fairs. 

She had kindly intimated, when she bade m 
good-by, her intention to ‘‘keep an eye uj 
me ;” and I soon discovered that it was also hi 
purpose to “keep a strict hand over me,” even 
as of old. I was to be mistress nominally, |} 
torule under her dictation ; to follow her advice, 
obey her commands, and give account to her of 
all my procedures. This was Hannah’s pro- 
gramme, in which Martha stood ready to aid 
and abet her; and their astonishment was only 
equaled by their indignation when I refused to 
carry it out. 

The battles I fought will never be recorded 
in history, but they were sharp and decisive. 
My enemy had the advantage of numbers and 
- | superior drill; I of position, and the conscious- 
The field was contested hotly, 
but I won it; and with it won the endless ill- 
They were too mindful 


but they never forga 
and never lost an opportunity in all future in- 


ve me, 


| tercourse to make me feel that I was an upsta: 
and an ingrate. 
| that they considered me in that bony light ; but 


t 
At least they made me feel 


I had my own opinion of the matter, and it dif 
fered slightly from theirs, My father justified 


| _ ° 
|me, too, and when affairs came to an issue my 


position was made impreguable by his judicious 
After which the siege had to be raised. 


emony,” and my father and I had undisturbed 
possession of our happy home. 

I had never realized before how happy home 
There 
were no more scoldings in the kitchen, no more 
sour looks in the parlor, no lectures any where ; 
but all the while a delightful consciousness of 


| having my own way—whick I never had had in 
ly, and imposed upon unblushingly, as I had 


my life before—and at the same time giving 


pleasure to the only one I cared to please. 


I made his breakfast in the morning, just as 
he liked it, and while he visited his patients I 
busied myself with my economical housekeep- 
ing. In the evening we read together and 
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lla pacman iain 
atolls sitting in the parlor which Hannah and 
Martha had kept shut up “for company,” but 
which I made warm and bright for his pleasure 
every night ; I had my little sewing-chair, and 
my work-basket, but I didn’t sew a great deal. 
Sometimes I read to him, sometimes he read to 
me: sometimes we played chess, and as often 
as any thing else I sat on his knee, and laid my 
head on his shoulder, while he answered innu- 
merable questions about my mother, telling me 
over and again—but never to my weariness— 
how dearly he had loved her, and how worthy 
she was of all love and honor. 


Il. 

Very happy days were those—too sweet and 
peaceful to last long in a world of ups and downs 
like this. 
darkens many a door—lack of money. I had 
felt it myself, in the discomfort of my old bon- 
net, my shabby dresses, my fast-failing gloves 


and shoes, which—thanks to Martha and Han- | 


nah—I had no power to replace. Any woman 
knows the disquieting influence of such deficien- 
cies, and I felt it as fully as any other girl would. 
3ut it was nothing in comparison to the anxiety 
which oppressed me, when I saw the dreary 
shadow darkening my father’s face. 
to hide it from me, but I was too close an ob- 
server of his looks and moods to be satisfied with 
his attempts at cheerfulness. Trouble sat be- 
side him night and day: so much I was sure of, 
but the history and character, the antecedents 
and circumstances of the unwelcome guest I 
could not discern. 

One night he came home pale and languid, 
the old trouble brooding in his eyes, and some 


new and present distress plainly visible in ad- | 


dition. I read it in the nervous motions of his 
hands, the tremulous play of his features, the 


almost pathetic gentleness of voice and manner 


> . ° ] 
—always a token to me of deep feeling suddenly 


and painfully aroused. 

My little supper had been prepared with all the 
art I was mistress of, to tempt and please him ; 
but I saw as soon as he sat down to it that it 
was love’s labor lost. The fragrant tea steam- 
ing in the egg-shell china might as well have 
been some dreadful decoction of the Southern 
Confederacy; the crisp waffles and daintily 
broiled steak were saw-dust in his mouth: he 
did not even see my little bunch of daisy-like 
white crysanthemums and scarlet mountain-ash 
berries, brilliant as they were in the lamp-light 
—and gathered solely for his enjoyment. 

He went into the parlor when the silent meal 
was over, and laid himself down on the sofa in 
an attitude that expressed as much hopelessness 
as weariness. It made me sick for one moment 
when I followed and saw him. Then I made 
up my mind that I must know the meaning of 
all this: whatever the trouble was it should be 
shared with me at any rate. I brought a has- 
sock to the sofa and sat down by him, leaning 
my head against his hands. We said nothing 
at first, either of us; my heart was so full of 


The shadow that fell was one that | 


He tried | 
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pity and anxiety that words did not come to me, 
and he was after all the first to speak. 

**T have been all the afternoon with poor 
Townsend,” he said, stroking my hair with his 
hand. ‘I thought yesterday that he had a 
chance for life, and I tried hard to get hold of 
it; but it slipped away from him, poor fellow.” 

**Ts he dead ?” I exclaimed, much shocked. 

**Yes; hardly an hour since. I staid with 
him to the last—they all clung to me so, and 
wouldn’t believe that I was as powerless as 
themselves to prolong his life. I have seen a 
good many death-beds, Delle, but this one, I 
think, has left the most painful impression of 
all. I feel perfectly unnerved.” 

**So I see, dear papa; don’t talk about it 
if it makes you so uncomfortable,” I whispered. 

“*T can’t help thinking of it,” he replied ; 
**T may as well put it into words. There was a 
double misery, you see, in the matter: Towns 
end, though a clever fellow in his way, was not 
a Christian, and his wife, who comes of an 
old Puritan stock, believed that he was going 
straight to perdition before her very eyes. Her 
pleadings and prayers were harrowing, and her 
despair at what she conceived to be his insens- 
ibility to his danger was something awful to 
witness. He, on the other hand, was tortured 
with anxieties for her and his children. He 
knew that his death would leave them penni- 
less, and all his dying energies were concen- 
trated to devise some plan for their support. 
They both appealed to me, and I had no com- 
fort to give either of them. God knows I would 


| have helped them if I could!” 


“Indeed, indeed He does, papa!” I cried, 
earnestly, touched to the heart at his emotion. 
‘* As if any body could doubt that! And if 
you couldn’t help them, it was certainly not 
your fault. Don’t worry about it—don’t think 
of it any more.” 

**T did what I could, at least,” he said, slow- 
ly. “The question is, if I had any right—I 
spoke from the impulse of the moment what my 
heart prompted. But perhaps it was wrong; 
I can't tell.” 

‘* What did you say, papa?” I asked, won- 
dering. 

‘Till tell you, and take your opinion,” he 
answered, with more decision. ‘* Townsend 
owed me money—not for professional services ; 
I don’t consider them—but I lent him five hun- 
dred dollars once, a good while ago, and with 
the best will in the world to pay it he’s never 
had the power. That debt was a terror to him 
on his death-bed. It might be paid by the sale 
of their furniture, and I could compel it; but 
the family have nothing else to depend upon 
for their actual bread until they can do some- 
thing to earn it; and it seemed to me that I 
could do no less—” 

“Than forgive the debt. Of course, papa,” 
I interrupted, “I am glad you did it. It 
just like you, and it was right.” 

“T am glad to hear you say so, Delle,” and 
he drew me closer to him. ‘‘I was sure you 


was 














would, however—and I suppose you will say 
just the same, even when I tell you that if I 
could get that five hundred dollars now (or 
seven hundred rather, for it’s that with the in- 
terest) it would pull me out of a tight place—a 
very tight place—in my own affairs.” 

He paused, and I did not know how to an- 
swer. It was not so easy to be generous at 
such a price, particularly when I remembered 
how the shadow of this ‘‘ tight place” had hung 
over every thing of late. Still I could not in 


my heart wish that he had acted differently, | 


and I said so. 
“*T can’t regret it myself,” was his answer. 


**Tt was the only ray of comfort poor Towns- | 


end had; God forbid I should grudge it to him 
now! Nevertheless, Delle, it is useless to dis- 


guise it from you that we shall probably have 


to give up this pretty home of ours, It will 
be hard for you, littke woman,” drawing me 
back to him with tender pity, for I had started 
in irrepressible amazement and dismay at the 
mention of a possibility so far removed from 
my thoughts. Of all the uncomfortable things 
[ had anticipated this was the last to be im- 
agined ; and my incredulity was strong even 
in the face of his too evident sincerity. 

**You never can mean that, papa!” I ex- 
claimed, when I could speak at all. ‘‘ This 
house is yours—why should we leave it, no 
matter how poor we are ?” 

**Tt can hardly be called mine, Delle, when 
it is mortgaged for a third of its value; and I 
can’t pay the mortgage, or even the interest 


that is due—and the time is almost expired. 
Moreover, when the mortgage is held by a man 
like old Colonel Livingston, who would fore- 
close on his own son, I fancy, if he wasn’t up to 


” 


time. 

**T didn’t know he had a son,” I exclaimed, 
irrelevantly, the words coming out without con- 
sciousness, for I was too suddenly miserable to 
have any sense left. 

“ He has a son, though,” my father said, half- 
smiling. ‘A fine young fellow he used to be. 
Went to New York to practice law. 
he is married and settled down by this time.’ 


’ 


**T wish his father was settled down—in | 


Trinity church-yard,” I muttered, under my 
breath. But my father heard me. 

** Look here, Delle ;” and his hand under my 
chin elevated my face till my gaze, somewhat 
unwilling, was level with his own. “If there 
is trouble before us we shall not be helped out 
of it by wishing harm to others. 
you make a speech like that before: don’t grieve 
me so much as to let me hear it again.” 

That was too much for my fortitude. <A re- 
proof from him—gentle as it was—swept away at 
once all my womanly dignities. I broke down, 
childishly enough, and cried ; and it ended in 
his having to soothe and comfort me, although I 
had begun with the elevated intention of cheer- 
ing and strengthening him. 

I came to my senses, however, in course of 
time; and having once comprehended the po- 


|time than to part forever with the dear old 


I suppose | 


I never heard | 
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sition of things, I set my girlish wits to wo 

to devise a remedy. tetrenchment in 
household expenses was impossible, at least tr 
any extent that would help us; we alread, 
lived so economically. It was possible, how- 
ever, to rent the house for a time—and I y 

membered how my sister Hannah disliked bog) 

ing—feeling an inward conviction, as the mem- 
ory came to me, that she would exult in the op- 
portunity to get possession of the old home. J]; 
was not pleasant to think of her there—myself 


dethroned; but never mind! better that f r 


] 


a 
place. , 

This would bring in money, and then, of 
course, I could earn some more. Other girls 
went away from home—taught school, worke 
in factories, served in stores—why not I? 

I went to my father one day, not long aft 
this, and told him what I had been planning, 
He listened to me gravely; agreeing as to 
necessity of renting the house, and the pri 
bility that Mr. Harkness would take it, but dis- 
approving entirely of that part of the plan y 
was purely personal. 

“T can’t consent to your teaching, Delle. In 
the first place, you don’t knowany thing to teach; 
in the second place, you couldn't get a situation 
if you tried; in the third place, if you did, your 
earnings wouldn’t amount to any thing; in the 
fourth place, I can’t do without you.” 

To which I replied in substance that it didn't 
make a particle of difference whether I knew 
any thing or not—though perhaps I knew more 
than he was aware of; that other people got 
situations, and I had as good a right as any body; 
that even my small earnings would be better 
than nothing; and that as far as he was con- 


| cerned he ought to be glad to be rid of such a 


troublesome encumbrance. I knew that was 
nonsense, of course, and my heart sank at the 
thought of his lonely evenings without me. But 


| still I could not bear to be a mere burden and 
|expense to him, when I might be of use. It 


would not merely be what I should earn, but the 
cost of my maintenance would be saved. With 
the rent of the house and furniture added to his 
professional income, and only his own personal 
expenses to be deducted, there could not fail to 


| be a considerable sum yearly toward the pay- 


ment of the mortgage. Wasn’t it worth while, 
I asked him, with such an object in view, to be- 
lieve that ‘‘every little helps,” and improve even 
the smallest opportunities ? 

And so I coaxed and argued by turns, until 
I won a reluctant consent that I might try my 
fortune; and if I could secure a respectable sit- 
uation to teach, I should be allowed to do as I 
pleased about taking it. Which was all I want- 
ed, for I had already—in. anticipation of this 
result—applied for a position which I had seen 
advertised in a New York paper. I was expect- 
ing an answer daily, and in my utter ignorance 
and inexperience I had very little doubt of ob- 
taining the situation. I knew nothing of the 
weary waitings, the hopes deferred, and the 
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sickening disappointments that attend so many | 
‘first attempts ;” and it so happened that I 

was destined to be an exception to the general 

rule, and never know of them by personal ex- 
perience. 

For the answer that I looked for came speed- 
‘ly, and was just what I wanted. “Judging 
fn - your letter,” Mrs. Bernard wrote, ‘‘ you 
seem to be well-fitted for the situation, and if 
your references are satisfactory, as I donot doubt 
they will be, I shall be happy to engage you as 
my little girls’ governess. The salary will be 
three hundred dollars, the duties not very ar- 
duous; and I think I can safely promise a pleas- 
ant home, since it is my purpose to obtain a 
governess whom we can receive as in all respects 
an equal.” 

I could not have wished for any thing more 

satisfactory, you see ; and my pride in showing 
this pleasant letter to my father helped me over 
the pain which came sharply in this near pros- 
pect of separation, It pleased him too, that I 
had been so easily successful; and, of course, he 
made no further opposition. Whatever bitter- 
ness was in his heart he let none of it appear ; 
but from that time we went forward steadily to 
the work that was before us. 
Ilis was to dispose of the house, and, as we 
supposed, the Harknesses were very glad to get 
it. Hannah plumed herself upon showing a 
‘hristian spirit of forgiveness: I had treated 
her, she said, with black ingratitude, yet now 
when the reward of my evil-doing and of my 
father’s weak indulgence had come upon us, 
she hoped I would observe that she cherished 
no malice. Her cherishing no malice did not 
prevent her from driving a ¥Yery hard bargain 
for the house and furniture, and getting both on 
he best possible terms for herself. My father 
was to board with them, and I observed that 
her ideas on the subject of board were regulated 
by a different standard from her ideas on the 
subject of rent. One would have thought my 
poor father was a cormorant, to judge from the 
sum considered necessary to cover his table ex- 
penses. But I used my newly-acquired inde- 
pendence to establish a more equal balance, and 
came out in so strong-minded a manner that 
lannah was compelled to be satisfied with 
smaller profits than she had anticipated. 


My own little arrangements were soon made. | 


I bought a new bonnet, and two new dresses ; 
some gloves, and shoes, and handkerchiefs ; 
and looked longingly at a brown beaver cloak, 
but didn’t buy it. I had a gray one, two win- 
ters old, and I freshened it with new buttons 
and bindings till it answered very well. My 
sisters made me some presents. 
me two neck-ribbons—a red and a blue one; 
Martha presented me with one of her embroid- 
ered handkerchiefs which had proved to be half 
cotton, after washing. On the whole I had a 
very good outfit, they said; and they ought to 
know just what went to make up a good outfit, 
for they had had opportunity to investigate the 
question in the most thorough manner. 


Hannah gave | 
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It was a chill November afternoon when I 
started on my journey, lonely and sad enough 
at heart, though I showed my father a smiling 
face to the last. He put me into a comforta- 
ble seat and kissed me good-by; then the bell 
rang, and there were fiery puffs and snorts of 
steam, a serics of preliminary jerks, and a fast- 
accelerating motion which whirled me swifily 
past all old familiar landmarks. I not 
fond of traveling; I did not care about new 
scenes or new faces; I loved my father and my 
home, and thought I never should care for any 
thing else in equal measure. So it was with a 
very desolate feeling that I pressed my face 
against the window and looked upon the dull, 
gray world without. Rocks and trees and 
high wooded banks on the left, on the right a 
broad and deep river with a chain of hills 
stretching beyond; picturesque towns and vil- 
lages at frequent intervals, and elegant villas 
adorning every prominent point. This was the 
moving picture that passed before my eyes, and 
in a brighter day or a happier mood would have 
pleased them well. But now I saw it all as 
one who sees not. The chill November mist 
hung low over the hills, the trees were leafless, 
the water had no flash or sparkle, and my eyes 
were dim with tears. 

As if to add to my dreariness it began to 
rain by-and-by, and the dark day grew duller 
and darker still. The rain-drops streamed 
aslant the window, shutting out all the pros- 
pect. Twilight prevailed, and passengers grum- 
bled audibly, casting anxious looks at the drip- 
ping windows, and exchanging condolences with 
one another accordjng to the special inconven- 
ience anticipated by each one. One old lady 
had to get out at the next station, and was 
much exercised about her ‘‘ bunnit;” though, 
as far as I could judge, it was already past the 
period when it could be damaged by any thing. 
Another one, young and pretty and well dressed, 
was in despair about her delicate fawn-colored 
cloak, “*which was sure to spot;” and an anx- 
ious mother with three little children looked 
utterly wretched in anticipation of her darlings 
catching cold. 

I found myself listening to these undertones 
with a sense of amusement that diverted me 
from my own trouble. The ludicrous side of 
any dilemma always appealed to me irresistibly ; 
and I could not help laughing at the unfortu- 
nates around me in spite of a genuine pity for 
them. 


was 


‘Perhaps it was a sin 
For me to and grin ;” 


zit 
Sil 


but how could I help it? If you had seen the 
old lady tying up her ‘‘ bunnit” in a handker- 
chief that looked like a cradle-sheet, and “ kilt- 
ing her petticoats up to her knees” as she ran 
along the wet platform, bareheaded, and the 
rain beating down upon her poor old gray locks, 
pinned up in the tightest little knot on the top 
of her head, you would have laughed too, and 
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hoped as I did that she would not catch the | 
rheumatism to pay for her folly. If it was a| 
sin, however, I was punished very soon. The | 
train moved on to the next station, and the | 
mother got out with her little ones. I did not 
laugh at them, and was truly glad when I saw a 
friendly umbrella raised for her benefit, and the | 
children snatched up by a couple of good-na- | 
tured porters. How they fared afterward I 
never knew, for on we went again, and I began | 
to look at my time-table and count how many | 
more stations must be passed before we reached 
New York. A long line of names—Sing Sing, | 
Scarborough, Tarrytown, Irvington, with half a | 
dozen more—and the train would not arrive at 
Thirtieth Street till after six o’clock. It would 
be quite dark before that, of course; but Mrs. | 
Bernard had written that some one would be 
in waiting for me, so I did not anticipate any 
trouble. 

I had a book in my bag which I concluded 
to read, ‘‘out of sheer perversity,” Hannah 
would have said, just because it was growing | 
too dark to see. My eyes were equal to the | 
light, however, and the book proved entertain- | 
ing; and I had already begun to forget my sor- | 
rows for a time when suddenly there came a 
jerk and jar that shook the train all along the 
line—and then it stopped abruptly. People 
started up to see what was the matter, for we 
were near no station, and there was no appar- 
ent cause for the stoppage. It was some time 
before we found out; but the discovery was 
vexatious enough when it came at last. Some- 


thing was amiss with the engine—nobody ap- | 
peared to know what; but it would delay us 


for hours, probably. ‘And we'll get in to | 
New York by midnight maybe—confound it 
all!” muttered the man in the seat before me. 

I heard him with dismay too blank for words. 
Midnight in the great, strange city, and I a 
young girl utterly alone and unprotected! What 
should I do? ‘Time enough to consider the | 
question; for, alas! the ill-news proved too | 
true. Five dreadful hours crept by—ah! with | 
what heavy feet—before the train started 
again; and by that time I was so numb with 
cold, so cramped and stiff with long confinement 
to one position, so faint for want of food, that I 
was only conscious of physical suffering, and al- 
most indifferent to any other aspect of my di- 
lemma. 

A planI had formed, however, for misery be- | 
gets confidence, and loves company, and devel- | 
ops resources. Inthe same car were three more 
**unprotected” females: two of them sisters, | 
girls like myself, coming from a distance to visit 
relatives in the city ; one an elderly woman, re- 
turning home. They were not just the people 
I should have chosen for companions; the wo- 
man was loud and vulgar, the girls, of the least- 
interesting farmer’s-daughter type. Neverthe- | 
less I was glad and thankful for the shelter of | 
numbers, and though not lady-like, they were 
respectable enough. The woman proposed that | 
we should take a carriage when we reached 


New York, and divide the expense among us, 
We could then be taken each to her own do r 
without any trouble or damage to our clothes 
from the rain, which still fell with sullen persist- 
ence, and was likely to continue all night, It 
never occurred to me that the person who was 
to meet me at the dépét would wait there unti] 
the late hour at which the train would arriye. 
and as I fortunately had Mrs. Bernard’s addres. 
—No. 5 Carroll Place, Brooklyn—I gladly ac- 
cepted the proposal, and determined to make 
the best of circumstances. 

The worst thing was, that I should have to 
go alone part of the way; for the others lived 
in New York, while my destination was Brook- 
lyn, and of course they would have to be dropped 


| first. But it could not be helped, so I resigned 


myself to my fate. It was not exactly midnight 


when we reached the city, but it was past ten 


o’clock, and in the rain, and crowd, and deaf- 


ening tumult around us, I should certainly have 
gone crazy if it had not been for my new pro- 
tector. She was accustomed to travel, and knew 
how to take care of herself; had no sensibilities 
to be shocked, and could hold her own even 
with a New York hack-driver—which is saying 
a good deal. She engineered the plan so su 
cessfully that in a very few minutes, in spite of 
the great demand for carriages, she had one se- 
cured on reasonable terms, and the whole party, 
luggage included, stowed away in it. 

So on again we went, through the sloppy 
streets, the wet sidewalks glistening under the 
gas-lights, the horses’ feet splashing in pools of 
water, the tall houses looming up on either side, 
dark and strange and dreary. An endless time 
it seemed before We got any where; but at last 
the two girls cried out joyfully that they had 


come to their stopping-place, and were put down 
| . . 
| accordingly, after the driver had rung the door- 


bell for full ten minutes; during which time the 
poor things were almost frantic for fear he would 
not be able to wake any body. 

Another long, weary jolting over the stones, 
and then the woman—lI forget her name, and I 
never saw her again—was dropped at her own 
house. My heart sank at parting with her, but 
she cheered me as well as she could, and the 
driver—a good-natured son of Erin—assured 
me that I might make myself “aisy.” ‘He 
wouldn't hurt a hair uv my head; an’ if I wasn't 
landed safe at my own door, might he niver be 
a blessed saint in purgatory.” 

I heartily wished at that moment that I had 
never left ‘‘my own door,” and longed with 
most intense and home-sick yearning for its 
friendly shelter once more. So tired and lonely 
and wretched I was that I cried and sobbed 
aloud, with reckless~misery ; displaying, I am 
ashamed to say, not one particle of the heroism 
which I had always intended to exhibit when a 
trying occasion should give me the opportunity. 

Nobody saw me, fortunately, and by the time 
my crying-fit was over the driver called down to 
me that we had come to South Ferry, and, “‘if 
you plaze, ’m, you'll get out here.” 
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“ What for?” I inquired, bewildered, as he 
held the door open, and offered to help me out. 
“ This is not the right place; I want to go 
across the ferry to Brooklyn.” 

“ Ah! yis, ’m, an’ there’s the ferry, sure: it’s 
versilf can see it aisy. Ye've on’y to go right 
aboard o’ the boat—there she lies—an’ I'll fetch 
-our trunk in no time at all.” 

I submitted passively, too ignorant and too 
dejected to argue with him, although I had a 
yvacue conviction that something was wrong. 
Perhaps it was necessary to leave the carriage 
when I went on the boat—I knew nothing about 
ferries—but of course the driver understood that 
he was to go on with me, take me up again on 
the other side, and drive me to Carroll Place. I 
yatched him as he took my trunk down, and set 
it within the gate; but still I did not under- 
stand that he meant to forsake me until the 
wretch turned to me with a blarneying apology. 

‘Sure an’ I hope it won’t inconvanience ye, 
Miss, but it’s so late intirely, an’ I'd not get 
back again to-night. It’s the last boat, an’ I’m | 
thinkin ye’d better hurry yerself, or it’ll be aft- | 
er lavin’ ye.” 

With which he mounted his box, and drove 
off with all speed, and I was left standing alone, 
at midnight, my cumbrous trunk beside me, and 
not a soul to turn to for help or guidance, at the 
gate of a ferry-house ! 

‘Your fare, if you please, Miss? and you had 
yest make haste—the boat is about leaving.” 

The gate-keeper’s voice recalled me to my 
senses, for I had grown faint in the sudden 
realization of my position. I overcame the 
sinking sensation by an effort of will, and turn- 
ed to the man desperately : 

“What amItodo? That man was paid to 
drive me to Carroll Place, and now he has left 
me! I never was in Brooklyn in my life—and 
here is my trunk to be carried—what shall I 
do ?” 

‘*Confounded rascal!” said the gate-keeper. 
“He ought to be arrested. About as good as 
you can expect from any of those Irish blarney- 
stones, though. You shouldn't have let him go, 
Miss.” 

‘* How could [ help it? He was gone before 
I knew what he meant to do,” I cried, helplessly. 

‘** Well, you've no time to lose,” said the man, 
hurriedly. ‘You'd better get aboard o’ the 
boat—I'll try and haul your trunk down—and 
maybe you'll get a carriage on the other side to 
take you where you want to go. It’s the last 
boat to-night, and time’s up.” 

He caught the trunk by one of the handles, 
and dragged it across the broad area toward the 
dock where the ferry-boat lay, just visible in the 
blackness surrounding it. I followed forlornly, 
dumb with despair, but had only gone a few 
steps when the gate-keeper stopped suddenly 
and threw up his hands with a gesture of dis- 
gust. A ripple of water struck my ear, and 
running forward with a new fear at my heart, I 
saw a slow-moving mass—a broadening line of 
blackness too wide already to be crossed—and 


apprehended instantly the new horror of my po- 
sition. The last boat had gone. 

No need for the man to tell me; he saw that 
I understood, and began some rough expression 
of pity, but I did not even hear him. I had 
passed the verge of endurance, and was fast 
approaching a state of stupefaction ; it could not 
matter much what happened to me now. I 
suppose it was but a few minutes in reality, 
though it seemed hours to my confused and 
miserable consciousness, that I there, 
dumb and vacant and irresponsive. The first 
thing that brought me back to a degree of in 
telligence was the sound of a voice different from 
that of the gate-keeper—a more refined and fa- 
miliar tone, inspiring vaguely a sense of confi- 
dence and hope of relief. 

‘** What’s the matter here ?” 
gone, and a lady left? Is it 
night ?” 

““Yes, Sir; we don’t run after midnight, you 
know,” answered the official. 

“What a nuisance! I wanted to get over 
myself, and thought I should beintime. What's 
the lady going to do ?” 

**Can’t say, I am sure, Sir. I’ve been try- 
ing to find out what she wants to do, but she 
seems to be pretty much upset. 
thing out of her.” 

** How did she come here? 
her?” 

**She came down in a carriage, and wanted 
to go over to Carroll Place, she said, but the 
rascally driver dumped her out and left her. If 
I had known what he was up to I'd have blocked 
his game.” 

** Carroll Place ?” 


voice. 


stood 


itasked. ‘* Boat 
the last boat to- 


I can’t get any 


Is nobody with 


exclaimed the gentlemanly 
**T wonder if it is possible—” 

Then it paused, and the owner came nearer 
to me. A dim gas-light flared close by, ren- 
dering my wretched face visible in a ghastly 
What it expressed to him I can 
not tell, but I read a quick compassion in his 
glance, and his tone was tenderly kind and 
courteous as he addressed me. 

“T beg your pardon, but if I can render you 
any assistance pray command me,” he said. 
‘*Ts it very important that you should get to 
Brooklyn to-night ?” 

“T am a perfect stranger in the city,” I an 
swered, finding my voice with difficulty. “I 
came down from P—— on the Hudson River 
train, and it was delayed by an accident a great 
many hours. If it had got in in time, some one 
would have met me; but as it was I had to come 
on alone. I do not know any one in New York— 
I have nowhere to go if I can not get to Brook- 
lyn.” 

“Were you going to Mrs. Bernard’s—No. 5 
Carroll Place ?” 

** Yes!” I exclaimed, with answering eager- 
ness, ‘*Oh yes! can you tell me—?” 

‘**Then you are the young lady she expected 
this evening—Miss De Forest ?” he interrupted. 

“Yes!” I exclaimed again, trembling with 
excitement and a hope that seemed tvo wildly 


sort of way. 


he asked, eagerly. 
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impossible to be realized. ‘* Are you—can you 
—you are not Mr. Bernard!” I gasped out des- 
perately. 

**Not exactly,” he answered, with a smile. 
** But it’s all right, nevertheless. Mrs. Bernard 
is my sister, and she appointed me to be your 
escort from the dépét to-night. I can't 
how I missed you—I was there when the train 
got in, late as it was, and I waited till every 
passenger had left the place before I gave up 
looking for you. How did it allhappen? Why 
didn't you wait for me?” 

Why didn’t I, truly? 
been! 


see 


What a fool I had 
To think that all the miserable anxiety 
and fatigue and misadventure I had endured 
were utterly unnecessary, and might have been 
avoided if I had but waited a few minutes! I 
felt so impotently exasperated, so mortified and 
provoked, with my own folly, that I could hard- 
ly explain to him why he had missed me, It 
was such a ridiculous, such an undignified ad- 
venture altogether, and to make my first appear- 
ance in the light of it! What an exalted idea 
he would form of his sister’s governess, and how 
heartily he would wish she had remained in the 
seclusion of her country-home, instead of involv- | 
ing him in her absurd dilemma! Of course it 
was saddled upon him now, and he would have 
to see me through the night in some way. I 
almost wished he had not encountered me at 
all, but that I had been left to struggle out of 
the difficulty by myself, my annoyance and 
vexation so overbalanced my first sense of re- 
lief. 

There was nothing in his manner, however, 
to indicate that the annoyance was mutual. He 
was full of concern and regret on my account, but 
did not seem to consider the inconvenience in- 
flicted upon himself. When I expressed, clum- | 
sily enough, my vexation at it, he made light 
of his share of the discomfort, and waived all 
thanks or apologies. It was of no consequence | 
at all—men were accustomed to such trifles— | 
the unpleasantness was all mine; and the ques- 
tion was, how to contrive a way of escape for 
me ? 

He had taken me into the ladies’ waiting- | 
room, and while I rested upon the wooden | 
bench, which was the only furniture of the apart- | 
ment, he proceeded to *‘ consider” that difficult 
question. There was another ferry, he told me, 
whose boats ran all night; if I chose he would 
take me to it, but it would involve a very long 
and disagreeable walk through foul ways, and 
we would reach Carroll Place about two o'clock | 
in the morning, taking our chances of being able 
to effect an entrance at such an uncanny hour. 
If I objected to this there was the alternative 
of going to a hotel, or stopping where I was for 
the rest of-the night. 
Which of the three evils-would I choose as the 
least ? 


[ answered helplessly, how could 1 tell? he | 


| & responsive echo, 


What did I think? | 
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— 
you as I would for my sister in a similar pre- 
dicament. And if I advise the most disagree. 
able thing, perhaps you will understand that | 
do it with the best intentions ?” 

“Of course,” I answered, feeling a strange 
confidence in his wisdom and integrity, “| ay 
sure you will not advise any thing wrong.” 

‘* You pay me a compliment,” he said, laugh- 
ing (at my simplicity, I suppose!), “ but I'll try 
to deserve it. In proof thereof, I'm going 
suggest that you stay here in this desolate bag 
rack till daybreak.” 

** Alone ?” I exclaimed, with involuntary hor- 
ror. ‘ 

**Oh no!” he answered, quickly. ‘TI sho 
be a poor guardian of unprotected innocen 
I left you here alone.” 

** Of unprotected ignorance and silliness,” | 
ejaculated, in self-disgust. ‘I shall never be 
able to respect myself again after this night's 
folly.” 

“Then you will justify your own hard word 
he retorted; ‘‘I should call such a determina- 


) 


uld 


| tion as that unmistakably silly.” 


I gave him a look, surprised and slightly in- 
dignant; he returned it with one frank and 
smiling: I could not help observing that his 
smile revealed beautiful teeth, that his eyes were 
capable of singular expression, that his face al- 
together was a face that suited me—pleas: 
look upon, and trust-inspiring. I yielded to 
the genial impulse that seized me, and laughed 
—a genuine, mirthful laugh, which quickly h 
And so the ice was broken, 
and formality melted into ease and confidence. 
I found myself presently talking to him with- 
out embarrassment or mortification, listening to 


| him with real enjoyment, and an instinctive con 


sciousness that he also found some compen 
in the night’s misadventure. 

It was, of course, impossible to go to sle« p. 
The wooden benches were hard, narrow, im- 
movable, also rigidly divided with iron elbows 
that enforced strict uprightness of position. 


There was nothing to do then but to keep 
| . . . 
| awake, and to forget weariness in conversation ; 


and so well were my attention and interest gained 
by my new acquaintance, that I really forgot 
how utterly tired I had felt before he came. I 
wanted to hear, naturally, all he could tell me 
of the family I was to enter; and he gave me 
graphic sketches of Mr. Bernard, of his sister, 
and the children. The latter were three girls 
and a half—the “‘ half” being a boy of five, dis- 
guised in petticoats still, because ‘‘ Fan was 


| afraid his good manners would be corrupted if 


he communicated with boys.” For his own 
part he was afraid the mischief was done in spite 
of the petticoats ; Master Syd being a precious 
little pickle with pepper enough for the whole jar. 
** And the little girls ?” I asked. 
“ Are very nice, quiet little lasses—Georgie 
and Gertrude, at least; Elsie has her storms, 


knew better than I what was best to be done. | but I don’t like her the less on that account. I 


I would take his advice. 


“In that case,” he said, “I will choose for | 


} 


don’t think you will, either—if there is any at- 
traction in affinity,” he added, mischicvously. 
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‘« How do you know I am capable of storms ?” 
I demanded. 


“Qh, I know—just as I know you have laugh- | 


ing eyes,” he replied, inconsequently. ‘‘ You 
are not responsible for either.” 

‘That's nonsense,” was my tart answer. 
“« Any body is responsible for temper—or at least 
for the control of it.” 

‘* A very good sentiment to impress upon El- 
sie’s mind,” he said, “but you are not in the 
governess’s chair now. Is it an unfounded as- 
sumption of mine, Miss De Forest, that you have 
never yet filled that dignified position ?” 

“On the contrary, it is founded on fact—un- 
fortunately,” I replied, with some sharpness. 

“Why unfortunately ?” 


‘‘ Because my lack of experience must be ri- | 


diculously apparent—perhaps, also, my lack of 
fitness for a position of dignity.” 

‘Cloud rising; didn’t I say you had an affin- 
ity for storms?” he asked, laughingly. “ Please 
to take notice, however, that my words sug- 
gested no such inference. 
governess remains to be proved; your lack of 
experience is no disadvantage in my eyes. I 
entreated Fan not to inflict upon us the cen- 
ventional governess—middle-aged, pious, prop- 
er,andabore. I myself inspected the answers 


to her advertisement, and she has my good taste | 


’ 


to thank for the present acquisition.’ 
‘‘T hope she may not thank you more fer- 
vently for the loss of it,” I said. 
‘Don’t anticipate that,” he answered, light- 
ly, “or you will break Fan’s heart. Nothing 
she dreads so much as changing her—” 


“ Servants,” I added, with a rather pungent | 
emphasis, for he had hesitated involuntarily. | 


“Pray don’t stumble at the word. I was aware 
of the class I should belong to when I applied 
for the position, and I can accept the name as 
easily. 


A most absurd and uncalled-for speech, of | 


course, and I was conscious of it as soon as it 
was uttered. 
am sure I do not know, for I had had every 
reason to anticipate lady-like treatment, and 
certainly so far had received nothing else. As 
far as I can analyze the impulse which moved 
my tongue it was a certain resentment at the 
charge of youth which his look and smile, rath- 
er than his words, brought against me. If I 
meant to vindicate myself by this method, how- 
ever, I failed signally; for an amused and 
slightly sarcastic laugh, betraying a shrewd ap- 
prehension of my thought, which nettled me 
more than any thing else, was my answer. 

My face flushed with vexation, and I knew 


that he saw it, in spite of the dim light. An- | 


other sharp and silly speech trembled at my 
lips, but luckily was intercepted before it passed. 

‘*We'll not quarrel, Miss De Forest,” said 
my companion, with easy good-humor, “ for all 
your antagonistic mood. You know very well 
that the word servant was as far from my thought 
as its idea; and J know very well that no cir- 
cumstances could ever make either applicable 
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Your fitness as a 


Why I said any thing so silly I | 


to you. Consequently you've been talking non- 
Confess it honestly, now, and then I'll 


tell you why you did it.” 


sense, 


Curiosity overcame pique. 
I asked, childishly. 

‘** You grant the condition precedent, then ?” 
he queried, 

‘** You've taken it for granted ; I let it pass,” 
I said; ‘‘ now for the reason.” 


“ Why did I?” 


‘**'The reason,” he answered, laughingly, “is 
; one that, to a man, is justification sufficient for 
any amount of impatience. You have had nei 
ther dinner nor supper, and you are almost 
famished.” 
“ A melancholy truth!” Iexclaimed. “Your 
penetration is so remarkable that it can only be 
accounted for by the ‘ fellow-feeling that makes 
| us wondrous kind.’” 
““Which I don’t pretend to deny,” he retort- 
led. ‘*I never was too good for human nature’s 
daily food ; and thanks to you, Miss De Forest, 
I lost my usual share of that commodity this 
evening.” 

“*T am very sorry,” I said, demurely. 

“You don’t look in the least so,” he return- 
ed. ‘On the contrary, I see a malicious sat- 
isfaction twinkling in your eyes, an evident en- 
| joyment of my dinnerless condition puckering 
the corners of your mouth. It would be poetic 
| justice to keep this horn of plenty for my own 
| consumption, and deny you the least sugar- 

plum it contains.” 

| He drew forth a large cornucopia, of the 
kind dear to children’s eyes, as he spoke, and 
| held it up before me so that its bright ribbons 
and gay gilding glittered in the light. I look- 
ed at it longingly, and answered with prompt- 
ness : 

“It would be prosaic greediness, which I 
| don’t believe you are capable of. I am devoted 
| to sugar-plums.” 

| But sweets are for the sweet, and you have 
| been both tart and bitter for ten minutes past.” 
*“Give me some chocolates, and | will be 
| honey and sugar until you forget there were 
ever vinegar and aloes.” 

I have my doubts, but I'll be 
Eat, and satisfy yourself 


| “Will you? 
; 
| generous for once. 


le a 
with sweetness. 


He emptied the pretty horn into my lap: 
} dainty creams and fruit-drops, pistachio-nuts 
| crusted with sugar, delicate fig-paste, and pet- 
| rified “jellies” were the contents. I was young 
| enough to relish such things at any time, hun- 
gry enough to eat them eagerly just then, in the 
| absence of any thing more substantial. My 
companion watched me with a pleased satisfac- 
tion. Now and then he helped himself to an 
| almond or a jelly-drop; and presently he dis- 
| covered a treasure in the shape of some mottoes 
ingeniously inclosed within a sugar walnut. 
They were as brilliant as such poetic specimens 
are apt to be; but he extracted much amuse- 
ment from them, and made me laugh as heart- 
ily as if I had been a little girl exchanging mot- 
toes with a boy-lover at a child’s party. He 
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found a philopcena also, and ate it with me, 
giving me warning that he never failed to be 
the winner, and my forfeit would be rigidly ex- 
acted. 

Very trifling, all this, I know; but who could 
be wise in such a time and place? Any non- 
sense that would while away the hours was wel- 
come, and it was marvelous how rapidly they 
sped with laugh and jest and careless talk that 
put me at ease, and led the way finally to more 
thoughtful and dignified themes. We had dis- 
cussed books and music, pictures and poetry, 
philosophy and religion, before the morning 
dawned. But in all this there were no personal 
confidences exchanged. I told him nothing of 
myself beyond what he could infer from my 
language and ideas, and I did not know even 
his name, when—the morning having come at 
last, and the ferry being crossed--we stood to- 
gether at Mrs. Bernard’s door. 


Vv. 

The dark river was not so dreadful in the 
early morning light; the waves curled up crisp- 
ly, and there were rosy tints of dawn in the sky 
that found themselves repeated in the water. I 
was tired and hungry, but there was exhilara- 
tion in the bracing air, and in the brisk walk 
which we had to take, no vehicles being on 
hand at thatearly hour. My cheeks were glow- 
ing, my nose was frosty, but on the whole I was 
not unhappy. As for my guide and protector, 
his spirits were unfailing, his conversation in- 
exhaustible ; I never was better entertained in 
my life than during the walk—and certainly 
never better cared for than when it came to an 
end. The servants were up when we reached 
the house, and we were speedily admitted to a 
cheerful room, where a bright fire in a grate 
and various indications of breakfast had a re- 
viving effect. A servant was sent for Mrs. 
Bernard,-who appeared in much less time than 
I could have believed possible, seeing she had 
just been aroused from her ‘ beauty-sleep.” 
Her cordial welcome, and the unaffected and 
abundant sympathy with which she listened to 
the history of my misfortunes, dispelled every 
shadow of doubt or discomfort; I knew in- 
stinctively that we should be friends. She was 
a plump little woman, very pretty, and very 
youthful-looking; with just the faintest sug- 
gestion in her face of some one I had seen be- 
fore. I could not recall the person, though I 
caught the resemblance instantly, and puzzled 
myself vainly to think where I had seen such a 
look. 

It did not come to mé until half an hour 
later, when, after I had refreshed my outer wo- 
man a little with cold water and toilet-brushes, 
I was summoned to the early breakfast pre- 
pared for my benefit. ‘The whole family were 
assembled, and I was introduced to each one 
by name, my guide of the night before only ex- 
cepted. Mrs. Bernard said, with her pleasant 
smile : 

““T needn't present my brother, Miss De For- 


his 


ee 


+ 


est; you have already made acquair 


ance,” 

** And tested his capacity for knight-« 
—no pun intended, Miss De Forest,” h¢ 
for himself. ‘But she has no idea what his 
name is for all that, Fan. Only think, she ae 
cused me of being your husband !” 

“You were never accused before of be; 
half so good a man,” laughed his sister, I 
don’t wonder that you were not willing to yn 
deceive her.” 

“Ty beg your pardon,” he retorted, gay] 
**T did not rest under that imputation a m 
ment longer than necessary. Not that I’ve ay 
thing against Bernard—don’t be discouraged, 
Charlie’—aside to his brother-in-law, a rath, 
quiet-looking but very dignified gentleman, w) 
smiled as one well used to such sallies, and 
quietly amused by them—‘‘ but my bachelor 
reputation was at stake, you know. I couldn't 


| appear at a disadvantage in such romantic cir- 


cumstances,” 

‘“*I don’t see how all that prevented you from 
telling Miss De Forest your name, howey 
said Mrs. Bernard. ‘I think 
clumsy cavalier after all. Nothing is so un- 
comfortable as not knowing what to call a per- 
son with whom one is obliged to converse.” 

**She will never know if you keep on at this 
rate,” cried ‘‘ the person” in question. ‘‘ Miss 
De Forest, pray let me atone for my sins of 
omission—your humble servant, Schuy] 
ingston.” 

Livingston! that accounted for the ¢ 
familiar look in Mrs. Bernard’s blue ey: 
knew by a rapid intuition that she was a d 
ter of Colonel Livingston, the hard old man wh: 
held the mortgage against my father, and whos 
face I remembered well, though I had seen 
not a dozen times. He had been in our neigh- 
borhood some ten years, but his family were 
scattered abroad, and he seldom went into so- 
ciety, or entertained company in his elegant 
mansion, his passion being rather for money 
getting than money-spending. It gave me a 
queer sensation—remembering the unpleasant 
position in which we stood to /im—to find my 


you 


were 


self seated at his daughter’s table; there, too, 


solely for the purpose of earning money to as- 
sist in defraying our debt to her father! 

It made me rather awkward in my acknowl] 
edgment of Mr. Livingston’s introduction, rather 


‘constrained in my acceptance of the courtesies 


which were so cordially tendered by all th 
family. Only for a while, however; there was 
such a graceful kindness in their behavior to 
me, such a delicate recognition of the ladyhood 
that I knew was my birth-right, and the under- 
standing so evidently accepted, that my social 
rights were to be on a level with their own, that 
I could not retain pride or distrust. The at 
mosphere was genial and invited confidence ; I 
took advantage of some personal allusion to 
mention Colonel Livingston’s name, and found 
that my conjecture was perfectly correct ; 
(and this pleased me better), that if Mrs. Ber- 


als 
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ee ne ene sadam 
nard was like her father in the matter of eyes, 
che differed from him essentially in his main 
( haracteristic. 

‘You must not think me unfilial,” she said ; 
“but I never could understand or sympathize 
with the life my father leads. He devotes him- 
self to business, and leaves no room in his heart 
for any thing else. I sometimes think he for- 
gets even that he has children.” 

“A nice character to give of your father,” 
said her brother, humorously, yet with a certain 
tinge of reproof in his tone, which each of us 
apprehended. 

‘Miss De Forest is not a stranger,” Mrs. 
Bernard answered, quickly. ‘‘She knows my 
father, remember.” 

And I understood her delicate purpose to dis 
pel any natural misgivings consequent upon my 
discovery of the relationship. It was certainly 
a relief to know that the sphere in which I was 
to move, for a while at least, was not governed 
by the narrow and sordid motives which were 
apparent in Colonel Livingston. 

I soon discovered, in fact, that an entirely op- 
posite spirit prevailed: it was Mrs. Bernard’s 
purpose—in which her husband quietly coincid- 
ed, and her brother actively co“operated—to use 
all lawful means toward the laudable end of 
making home happy. The children were im- 
portant members of the home circle, included in 
most of its schemes for enjoyment; their gov- 
erness was a sort of elder sister and daughter, 
“left out in the cold.” I 
found myself, after a very brief space, so thor- 


m no account to be 


uughly happy and contented in my new circum- 
stances that I was actually ashamed and self- 
reproached to think I could enjoy so much 
something in which father had 
I frankly confessed my unworthiness to 


my dear no 
share. ‘ 
him, and got for reply a consolatory injunction 
to “continue in well-doing. ‘To know that you 
are happy, my little Delle—even at a distance 
from me, and without any aid of mine—is the 
sweetest knowledge I desire to attain to in this 
world. Be glad, then, as you have opportunity, 
and I shall still be more so.” 

It was clearly, after this, a filial duty to be as 
happy as possible; and so I accepted as cord- 
ially as they were offered the many pleasures 
that came tome. Mr. Bernard, though a qui- 
et man, was hospitably inclined ; we had guests 
continually, and such pleasant guests that I dis- 
covered for the first time I was fond of society. 
Perhaps because Mrs. Bernard’s manner to me 
made it incumbent upon her guests to be polite ; 
at any rate, I had no lack of courtesy to com- 
plain of, They were musical too, as well as so- 
cial, and didn’t hesitate to take me to philhar- 
monics and the opera, or to any theatre where 
a good play and good actors were to be seen. 
We were a partie carrée always; but Mr. Liv- 
ingston was my escort. He had established a 
precedent, he said, and it was a new sensa- 
tion to see my enjoyment of these new dis- 
sipations. I professed myself glad to afford 
him amusement, even by my verdancy: he af- 
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firmed that green—as I wore it—was his fa- 
vorite color, 

Of course my life was not a mere play-time. 
I had my duties, and they had their disagreea 
ble side. 
thing—was a little Tartar on occasion; and it 


Elsie—sweet enough as a general 


was the more difficult to manage her because 
one never knew when to expect, or how to guard 
against her stormy seasons. Georgie and Ger 
trude were seldom unamiable; but they infin 
itely preferred their dolls to their lessons. I 
had my own trial in coaxing them along the 
weary road to learning, and in gently insinua 
ting alphabetical attractions to the rebellious 
and opposititious little Pickle in petticoats, who 
**couldn’t see it’ on any inducement. Mrs. 
Bernard shared the weakness of most mothers 
she objected to coercion, and took a firm stand 
upon moral suasion, which is excellent as far as 
it goes; but I ached sometimes to give little 
Pickle a shake; 
been pitied for a headache whenever she was 
not in the mood for geography if J had been her 
mother. 

The main difficulty, however, was with Elsie. 
The child puzzled and provoked me with he 
sudden transitions and unaccountable humors. 
She seemed to be possessed at times with the 


and Georgie would not have 


very spirit of some of her old Livingston an 
cestors, of whose wild doings there were tradi- 
I found out that her 
mother did not like to be told of Elsie’s out 
breaks, and had no power to control them, Her 
father, like the generality of American fathers, 
had little to do with the government of his chil 
dren, and it would have been useless to refer to 


tions in our country-side. 


him; so I had to depend upon my own discre- 
tion altogether—a very poor dependence, my 
half-sisters would have aftirmed, and I certain- 
ly did not feel any comforting confidence in it 
myself. 

Mrs. 
morning and announced that Mr. Livingston in 
vited us all to a matinée of ‘* The Royal Eques 
trians.” 

“The most marvelous riding imaginable, 
she said, ‘‘and a charming pageant of an En- 
glish May-day festival—crowds of pretty chil 
dren, and flowers, and all that. Something re- 
ally worth seeing, Schuyler says.” 

The children were, of course, rapturous; and 
I had not the least objection, on my part, to the 
entertainment. We “accepted” unanimously, 
and were bidden to make speed with our les 
sons that we might have time to dress before 
luncheon. ‘Be very good children, so that 
Miss De Forest can tell your uncle you hav 
deserved the treat,” was the mother's parting 
injunction. 

But, as if the words roused an antagonistic 
spirit, Elsie began from the moment the mother 
left the room to develop symptoms of a storm. 
She could not do her examples, she could not 
answer her map questions, it was perfectly hard- 
hearted to expect her to spell ‘‘ archipelago.’ 
The next thing would be, she supposed, that I 


3ernard came to the school-room one 
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would insist upon Popocatapetl, and all the 
proper names in the Bible! I assured her that 
I had no such dark designs, and endeavored art- 
fully to avert the rising passion by helping her 
as much as possible in her recitations. She 
despised my hints and suggestions, however, 
and worked herself up into positive fury at her 
own failures, throwing her book down finally, 
with a burst of angry tears, and declaring 
amidst her sobs that she didn’t care, I was cru- 
elly unjust to her, and it was no use to try to 
please me; she never meant to try again, 

It was difficult to combat such absurdity, for 
any justification of myself would have been 
equally absurd. At this particular time, too, 
it was exceedingly disagreeable to have a con- 
test with the child, the effects of which, even if 
I came off conqueror, and that was very doubt- 
ful, would be unpleasantly visible all the after- 
noon, and go far toward spoiling every body’s 
pleasure. I determined, then, to let the matter 
pass for the present, and take another time to 
convince her of her errors. So I said only, 

**You may be excused from Geography to- 
day, Elsie, and study the same lesson again for 
to-morrow. As to my being unjust to you, you 
must know that is all nonsense. It is silly and 
wrong to say things that we don’t even believe 
ourselves.” 

** But I do believe it!” she replied, passion- 
ately. ‘*You do not like me, and so you are 
unkind to me.” 

** Now you are very unjust to me,” Isaid. “I 
have never been unkind to you, and have given 
you no cause to think I do not like you.” 

“But I say you have!” she repeated, violent- 
ly. ‘*You don’t like me, I know you don't; 
and more than that, you have told tales of me 
to my uncle. He used to love me before you 
came; now he only cares about you.” 

She emphasized the pronoun with jealous bit- 
terness, and met my look of undisguised aston- 
ishment with one full of wrath and suspicion. 
As for me, I was utterly confounded, and for 
the moment ‘‘ dumb before my accuser.” My 
face grew hot with a strange consciousness, and 
the next moment burned more hotly still with 
shame and vehement self-disclaiming. I scarce- 
ly heeded the ridiculous charge of having ‘‘ told 
tales of her,” for my brain whirled with the 
equally ridiculous assertion, ‘‘he only cares 
about you!” 

One brief moment condenses, sometimes, in- 
finite emotions. I wondered at myself for the 
promptness and self-possession with which I an- 
swered the child, and rebuked her jealous dis- 
trust. 

“You are saying things that are not only ab- 
surd, Elsie, they are positively wicked. [insist 
upon your silence; don’t say another word un- 
til you are able to talk with common-sense. 
By-and-by you will be sorry that you have 
spoken such untruths.” 

**T never shall be sorry,” she muttered, de- 
fiantly. .“I have told the truth, and you are 
not to say, Miss De Forest’’—her voice rising 
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with passion—“ that I speak untruths, [| am 
not a liar; I will not be called one!” 

“No,” I answered, ‘‘ you are only a passion 
ate and unreasonable little girl, who chooses 
torment herself with her own ridiculous fancies. 
I shall not waste time to argue with her whi} 
she is in such a mood. Get your history. 
Georgie; you and Gertrude may read to me 
now. 

I turned away from her entirely as I spoke 
and gave my whole attention to the little girls, 
who brought their books obediently and began 
to read. Elsie muttered some furious words 
under her breath; I did not look at or listen to 
her. She kicked the desk in front of her, and 
stamped her feet; I still took no notice. I 
thought her temper would subside when it was 
no longer fed by argument or opposition, but | 
was mistaken, She resented my silence mor 
than my reproof; it implied contempt, which 
exasperated her; and a sudden violent blow-— 
from some object hurled through the air, and 

taking effect upon my breast—gave, to say the 
least, an unpleasant proof of her state of n 
and of my mistaken policy. 

Georgie and Gertrude screamed simultaneous- 
ly: ‘*Oh, Miss De Forest, look at your dress! 
O—h, Elsie! see what you have done!” 

And little Sydney ran to the door, shouting 
‘““Mamma! mamma! Elsie has thrown the ink 
stand at Miss De Forest!” 

I sprang up in all haste, and shook off th 
inky stream that was soaking through my well 
preserved merino, concern for my dress bei 
uppermost for the moment. 

‘* Bring me some water as quickly as you can 
—run to my room for the pitcher, but say n 
thing to any one,” I said hastily to Gertrude 
And she hurried to obey me, but was nearly vy 
set at the door, in her eagerness, by somebody's 
rapid entrance—that somebody, to my amaze- 
ment and discomfiture, being Mr. Livingsto1 
himself. Of all people he was the last I cared 
to see at that crisis; but there he was, and I 
had to apologize as well as I could for the com- 
motion. { 

“There has been an accident, you see, Mr. 
Livingston—I’m sorry not to receive you in bet- 
ter order. What a pity you happened to come 
just now !” 

**On the contrary, I think it is very fortunat: 
I happened to be within hearing just now,” l 
said, with decision. ‘‘ Does this sort of thing 
happen frequently, Miss De Forest ?” 

** Not very,” I answered briefly. I saw he 
understood the thing, and it was useless to try 

|to shield the culprit, as my first impulse had 
been. He crossed the room to Elsie, who stood 
by her desk, looking pale but defiant. 

‘*Why did you throw the ink-stand at Miss 
De Forest ?” 

** Because she insulted me.” 

**Insulted you? how so?” 

“ She—she—I do not choose not to be an- 
swered when I speak!” she said with some con- 
fusion. 


s 
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‘sWhat was it that Miss De Forest refused 


tt answer ?” 

No reply. 

“Jt is something you are ashamed to repeat, 
then?” 

Pray do not trouble yourself,” I interposed, 
hastily. ‘The whole thing is a misunderstand 
‘ng, Mr. Livingston. Elsie will see—when she 
1as time to think—that she was mistaken, and 
she willbe sorry. Leave it to me, I beg of you.” 

«Excuse me,” he said, gravely. 
vish to shield Elsie—it is very amiable, but I 
loubt if it is wise. When her temper gets to 
such a@ pass it’s time somebody took her in hand 


*“T see you 


seriously.” 
‘And you do it because it’s about Miss De 
“Tf it was any 
It would only be 


Forest !” exclaimed the child. 
body else you wouldn't care. 
‘one of Elsie’s storms.’ ” 

His face flushed, and I felt the hot color run- 
1ing up to mine— with shame and annoyance, 
and an instinctive apprehension of what was to 
follow. 

‘You do very well to remind me that I have 
been foolishly indulgent to you,” he said, rather 
sharply. ‘*‘ I gave you credit, it seems, for more 
good sense and more good feeling than you pos- 
But in future I promise you that ‘ Elsie’s 
storms’ shall not be passed over so lightly.” 

‘Thanks to Miss De Forest,” she said, bit- 
terly. 

‘‘Thanks to Elsie Bernard—or rather to an 
evil spirit that seems to have taken possession 
of the little girl loved. Why, Elsie, I hardly 
know you to-day.” 

“ Because you don’t love me any more; you 
mly—only—care about Miss De Forest!” she 
sobbed. 

I could not be silent any longer. ‘“ This is 
perfect nonsense!” I exclaimed. ‘ You must 
see, Mr. Livingston, that Elsie doesn’t know 
what she is talking about. Pray say no more 
to her.” 

I was thoroughly annoyed, and he saw it, and 
yielded to my wish at once. ‘‘ Of course it shall 
be as you like,” he said in a low voice; “I dis 

ot mean to vex you by my interference. Iam 
sorry if I have.” 

“Not at all,” I answered, hastily. ‘ You 
had a perfect right. Only I knew you could 
not do any good—just yet.” 

“‘T understand. You think she will come to 
her senses by-and-by? But really she ought to 
be punished, Only look at your dress! Did 
she actually throw an inkstand at you?” 

“I'm afraid she did.” 

‘And did you give her any provocation ?” 

“ I certainly did not mean to, but she must 
have fancied that I did.” 


‘“*She must not be allowed to go with us this | 


ifternoon. It is a just punishment.” 

“Then the party had better be given up. It 
will be spoiled for every body,” I said, decidedly. 

“ For you ?” he asked, looking at me keenly. 
“Could not you enjoy it without her ?” 

‘** No—in this case I could not.” 


| that poor little tempest! 
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**That is enough; she shall go. But Elsi 
—he turned to her sharply—‘‘ I wish you to r 
member that you owe your pleasure this afte: 
noon—if you can take any—entirely to Miss De 
Forest. 
girl, and I shall never care so much for you un 


I consider you a very naughty little 


til you have made amends for to-day’s miscon 
duct.” 

He left the room without giving her time to 
answer, and she put her head down upon her 
desk and began to cry; not passionately, but as 
one thoroughly miserable and broken-hearted. 
I could not help pitying her, provoked as I was 
by the whole affair, which was certainly un- 
called-for and absurd to the last degree. But I 
had no opportunity to show it, for I heard Mrs 
Bernard’s voice in the hall, and not wishing to 
go over the fuss with her, I made my escape 
through another door, and ran up to my room 
to change my dress. 

Poor old dress! 
and its destruction was not the least part of my 
had n 


and sorely grudged the money that would have 


it was utterly useless now, 


annoyance, I ne to spare, you know, 


to buy me another. But it was no more use to 
ery over spilt ink than “ spilt milk,” I remem- 
bered: so I arrayed myself in a green poplin— 
the most becoming dress I had—and went down 
stairs just as the luncheon-bell rang; feeling 
rather uncomfortable about meeting Mrs. Ber 
nard, who, of course, had heard the whole affair 
before this, and would probably see it from El 
sie’s point of view. I was agreeably disap 
pointed by a pleasant look and word when I en 
tered the dining-room. 

**Tt is too bad about your dress, Miss De 
Forest—I don’t know what we shall do with 
She says she is very 
sorry, though.” 

I had my doubts about that, Mrs. Bernard’s 


} 


way of getting over the children’s faults easily 


being familiar to me. 3ut I was very glad to 
let it pass, so I only said : 

** Oh, the dress is of no consequence—it is an 
old one, you know. And Elsie and I will be 
good friends again by-and-by.” 

She was not at the luncheon-table, and I did 
not see her again till the carriages came to the 
She ran into my room then—I was ty- 
ing my bonnet—and said, impulsively, that she 


door. 


was sorry she had been so naughty, and would I 


forgive her? I said I would, certainly, but I 
would like to know if she still believed such hard 
things about me, and why she had ever thought 
I told tales of her to her uncle? She stam- 


| mered and blushed and refused to tell; and all 


I could get from her was that ‘‘she did not 
think so now.” 

“* Why ?” I asked. 
think so still ?” 

** Because I shouldn't have been allowed to 


‘*Why shouldn’t you 


go this afternoon except for you,” she answer- 


ed, shyly. ‘I am very much obliged to you, 
Miss De Forest; I suppose I deserved to be 


| punished, but—” 


“You were not particularly anxious to get 
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your deserts!” I added, filling up her pause. 


‘* That’s the case with older and wiser people 
sometimes, Elsie. Never mind it now; your 
own conscience has punished you, I dare say, 
and J have no wish to punish you any more.” 

‘“*T shall ask mamma to give you a new 
dress,” she said. But I answered, quickly : 

‘** Indeed you shall not! That would not be 
the thing at all. It was not your mamma who 
spoiled my dress: why should she replace it ?” 

‘* But J have no money,” she said, uneasily. 

**Tt would do no good if you had. The only 
thing I want, Elsie, is that you should love me 
and trust me. That would pay me for the 
dress—money would not.” 

**Would that be making amends?” she 
asked. 

“Yes; that and trying to conquer a passion- 
ate temper, which makes yourself and all who 
love you unhappy.” 

**T will try,” she said, softly. ‘ Miss De 
Forest, will you tell Uncle Schuyler that I have 
made amends ?” 

** As soon as I have an opportunity,” I prom- 
ised. 

** You'll have one now, because he’s going to 
drive you in his buggy. 
the carriage for all of us.” 


There isn’t room in 


**T think he had better take you,” some un- | 


accountable impulse made me say in haste. 

**Perhaps he will, if you ask him!” she 
cried, eagerly, her face flushing with pleasure. 
“Will you, when you go down? 
ealling us now!” 

I said I would, getting a grateful kiss for my 
reward, And so we went down stairs together. 
Mr. Livingston was in the hall waiting for us. 

“They are all in the carriage,” he said to 
Elsie ; ‘‘run along and get your place. Miss 
De Forest, will you-allow me to have the pleas- 
ure of driving you? I have taken it for grant- 
ed, you see.” 

**Wouldn’t you rather take Elsie for grant- 
ed?” Tasked, laughingly. ‘She is very anx- 
ious to be your companion, and she has made 
amends for all her naughtiness.” 

“Glad to hear it! But that’s hardly suf- 
ficient reason for changing my plans. Another 
time, Elsie, you shall ride with me, but. not 
to-day.” 

VI. 

And the child, obeying his look, went on to 
the carriage, disappointed but submissive. I, 
equally submissive, allowed myself to be hand- 
ed into the buggy, and we were soon rattling 
over the stones toward the ferry—the identical 
ferry where we had met for the first time, and 
where ‘‘my sinking strength was sustained on 
sugar-plums,” as it had been his pleasure to re- 
mind me on several occasions. 

‘* By-the-way, do you remember, Miss De 
Forest, that you owe me a philopcena?” he 
asked, as we rolled over the bridge. 

“*T remember that you have accused me of 
that debt,” I answered ; ‘‘ but I don’t acknowl- 
edge it. It is outlawed by this time, if I ever 


They are 


owed it to you; but I don't even remember; 
that.” 

** Your bad memory is not a sufficient ground 
for repudiation. You owe mea philopeena, ay 
I shall exact payment.” 

‘‘After the manner of Shylock?” I asked 
carelessly. 

‘*No,” he answered, deliberately. “(; 
pound of flesh will not suffice. One hundred 
perhaps—more or less—might satisfy me. Miss 
De Forest’”—he bent forward and toward n 
with a look that compelled my eyes to meet his 
—‘*I am not a man to go round about a pur 
pose, or to hesitate after my mind is made wy 
Forgive me if this is abrupt, but—I love y: 

Could any thing have been cooler or m 
business-like, even to the accurate estimate of 
my probable weight in flesh and blood? I was 
for the moment even more amused than sur 
prised or startled, and a saucy answer sprang t 
my lips. 

“What a lame and impotent conclusion, Mr 
Livingston, to such a very resolute beginning! 
Really I trembled with the expectation of some 
thing terrible!” 

**Do not jest, Miss De Forest,” he said, 
earnestly. ‘It is not a laughing matter to n 
Answer me seriously for once.” 

**Answer what? You have asked me no 
question.” 

**T have told you a fact of vital importance 
to one person at least. Is there nothing in that 
to answer? Yon shail have the question too 
Do you love me ?” 


** Not at ail!” I cried, laughing, and turn 


;ing away my face, for I felt it glowing to the 


roots of my hair. “Such a ridiculous ques 
tion, and such a place to choose for asking it! 
What would Mrs. Bernard say ?” 

“That you would try the patience of Job! 
he exclaimed, hotly. ‘‘ Is it impossible for you 
to be serious, Miss De Forest?” 

“I am simply obeying a Scriptural injunc- 
tion,” I said, demurely. 

“To answer a fool according to his folly? 
Do you really mean that ?” 

He looked me full in the face as he demand 
ed my reply; his eyes sparkled, his lips were 
compressed as if to restrain emotion, his whole 
expression betokened both eagerness and d« 
termination. I saw that no.badinage, no more 
evasion of the question at issue would be tole: 
ated ; and—must I confess it ?—I felt no desire 
to trifle longer: the fervent meaning of his eyes 
found response in my heart, causing strange stir 
and tumult in depths never sounded before 
Sudden and overwhelming as the declaratio 
certainly was, I was conscious of a delicious 
recognition of the truth it revealed as no new 
born emotion on either side. He loved me, | 
loved him; in that one exquisite moment it 


seemed as if we had loved each other from the 


beginning of the world! 

My tongue for once was mute; my face was 
sufficiently eloquent, I suppose, for I found my) 
self suddenly a prisoner, held firmly in strong 
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arms, while possession was claimed in passion- 
ite whispers. We were on the ferry-boat, hud- 
led in with the usual crowd of miscellaneous 
vehicles, and the buggy was open to observa- 
MN; 
IsV with their own affairs to take note of ours 
also that the buggy was deep, and the afghan 
nle—else Mrs. Grundy would have been hor 


( 


it was a mercy that every body was too 


ribly seandalized ! 

As it was, I never heard that any body was 
the wiser for that little demonstration, though 
here were certainly two people the happier! 
returned to propriety, for my part, as speedi- 
yas I conveniently could, and demanded, of 
urse, With the proper amount of virtuous in 
dignation, how he dared take such a liberty ? 
He replied that he did what he pleased with his 
henceforward I was his, to 
have and to hold when and where he cl 
and as for the ferry-boat, it was not very ro 
mantic, he knew, considered by itself—a meet- 
ing by moonlight alone would have been more 
.ccording to rule, and in some respects prefer- 
ble—but did I happen to remember that it was 
upon this spot, at the witching hour of midnight, 
I had thrown myself upon his protection, and 
was there no logic in the eternal fitness of 


own possessic ms; 


things ? 

I confess that I saw very few of the wonder- 
ful feats performed by the ‘‘ Royal Equestrians” 
that afternoon. There was a glare of color and 
light, and a wonderful whirl of indescribable 
things, only equaled by the dizzy tumult of my 
own heart and brain. Mrs. Bernard found me 
silent and distrait, and began to watch me at 
last with curious eyes, and make little signifi- 
I did fot mind them, for I 
knew she liked me, and that when the truth 
was told her she would accept it gracefully, 


cant speeches. 


even though she might have chosen something 
lifferent for her brother. I cared really more 
for poor little Elsie’s interest in the matter, 
though that and every thing else was soon 
merged in the remembrance of my father. 
What had I done? what had I consented to? 
something that would separate me from him not 
merely for a season ; something that would ren- 
der worthless at once every effort I had made 
for his sake. What would house or land be to 
him without me? 

**A penny for your thoughts,” some one 
whispered at my ear. 

‘**They are a hundred miles away!” I ex- 
claimed, involuntarily. 

** And you look as if you would like to fol- 
low them.” 

** My looks tell the truth,” I said. 

“*Flattering to your companions. 
you, 

And my interlocutor turned away, and de- 
voted himself to Elsie for five minutes at least. 
I was glad when the performance came to an 
end and we were alone once more; for I had 
made up my mind to a grand renunciation, and 
I was naturaily anxious to get over the pain of 
effecting it as soon as possible. I opened the 


Thank 
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matter by endeavoring to withdraw my hand, 
of which he had taken possession as soon as he 
was seated beside me in the buggy. 

‘What is that for?” he asked, nonchalantly, 
retaining his hold. ' 
and if they did, who cares ?” 

**It isn’t that,” I answered, gravely. 
must not hold my hand at all ; 
every thing you have said to me this afternoon, 


° Nobody can see you now, 


*You 


you must forget 


and let us simply be friends as we were before. 
asked, 
laughingly, proceeding with characteristic ef. 
frontery to pull the glove off my hand. 

‘Your impudence would justify me,” I said, 
but vain to hand 


‘*Have you repented already?” he 


struggling, ly, recover and 
glove. 

** Because if you have,” he went on, regard 
less of the interpolation, ‘‘ I’m sorry for you; 
but it is too late. My little Delle, you are mine, 
for time and for eternity; this little hand 
mine, and in proof thereof witness my sign and 


seal. 7 


Something was slipped over my finger—it 
he hand was 
released, and I saw the flash of a brilliant sod/- 
taire, 


was useless to resist—and then t 


For one moment only, in the next it 
was prisoned again, as if in anticipation of my 
instinctive impulse to snatch off the ring. 
‘Now”—and one hand grasped mine more 
firmly than ever, while with the other he gath 
ered up the reins that had fallen loosely over 
the dasher during this little e} isode. ‘* Let us 
hear why I must forget every thing I said this 
afternoon. Speak with due circumspection, 
however, for you are no longer free, and I gin 
you fair warning that I'll have no nonsense.” 
*“T am free 
“and all this is nonsense, which I ought never 
to have allowed. Mr. Livingston, take back 
your ring, and forgive me if you can. I can 


I must be free!” I exclaimed ; 


not let this go on.” 
“State ” he answered, with 
lawyer-like coolness, but there was a change 


your reasons, 
in his voice—the tone of easy confidence gavi 

way to repressed anxiety, visible in his ver) 

brevity. 

**T can not leave my father,” I exclaimed, 
childishly, too confused and troubled to express 
myself with more circumlocution. 

“*Ts that all?” with a quick return to the for 
mer tone. ‘‘ But I haven't asked you to leave 
him, have I?” 

No, it was very true he had not. 

“And you are not with him now—you had 
left him of your own accord before I ever thought 
of tempting you to be so unfilial.” 

** But I did it with a purpose,” I said, hastily, 
‘‘and only for a time. If I—if you—if this 
goes on,” I stammered, ‘‘ the very object of my 
coming here will be frustrated, the end for which 
we are both working will be no longer worth at- 
taining.” 

**Suppose you tell me all about it,” he sug- 
gested; ‘‘and meanwhile, since you object to 
my holding your hand, I'll make a compromise— 


so ;” putting an arm around me as he spoke, 
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and drawing me so vo to ian that my head 
rested perforce upon his shoulder. 

It was so dark by this time that it was im- 
possible for any one to see us, and as I had 
proved already the folly of resistance to his su- 
perior strength, I judged it wise to accept the 
situation. ‘There was in it both pain and pleas- 
ure; I hardly knew which predominated: the 
sweetness of being upheld by his strong arm, 
knowing myself dear and precious to him, yield- 
ing for a brief space to the charm of his caress- 
es—or the pain of feeling that I must renounce 
all this in justice to another love more sacred, 
but, alas! not now so sweet. I had to acknowl- 
edge that, to remember with shame that my heart 
had never throbbed with such delicious happi- 
ness when my father gathered me in his arms, 
dearly as I loved him. 

But I nerved myself to the task, and told the | 
story of our pecuniary difficulties, and the object 
for which I had left home; how we hoped to 
pay off the mortgage, and again get possession 
of the pretty homestead, and how we proposed 
to live together and take care of each other all 
our days, Consequently, how it was wrong and 
impossible to enter into any other arrangement 
which would conflict with this. I was listened 
to with sufficient attention, but I am bound to 
state that my arguments did not make the im- 
pression I had expected. On the contrary, 
they were received with amusement, and instead 
of being instantly and magnanimously resigned, 
I was folded in a tighter embrace than ever, and 
half-smothered with kisses in addition, notwith- 
And for all 
assurance that ‘he | 


standing my vehement protests. 
satisfaction, I got only the 
would settle all that with my father, who, by the 
law of opposites, must be a sensible man, else 
he could never have had such a dear little goose 
of a daughter.” 

Which might have been logic, but I didn’t | 


see it. However, my heart was lightened al- 
ready with a happy, if somewhat vague, trust 
in his ability to reconcile conflicting claims ; | 
and when he lifted me out at Mrs. Bernard’s | 
door the diamond was still glittering upon my 
ungloved hand. ‘‘ Take it off at your peril!” | 
he had said in reply to all my feminine protes- | 
tations, and objections, and dread of what peo- 
ple would say. ‘You have nothing to do with | 
what will be said. I'll attend to that.” 


| erty. 
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come aanag my child. Your loving efforts can ney. 
er avail to regain the home in which you were born, 
and year by year have grown dearer to me: 
will be just as happy yet somewhere else. 
painful a subject to write in detail: 


but we 
Cis It is too 
it is enough to 


say that, without my knowledge, and for reasons of his 


own, James Harkness has induced Colonel Living. 
ston to transfer to him the mortgage upon my pr p- 
The thing was arranged through a third party ; 
it was not intended that I should know of Harkness’s 
share in it; but I accidentally discovered the whole 
plot. The worst of it is, that Hannah consented to 
it, and Martha justifies the procedure. Comment is 
needless. I have now no alternative but to offer 
the property for sale, since I can not raise the mone y 
to take up the mortgage when it falls due, and I cer. 
tainly shall not ask the favor of a renewal from my 
son-in-law. It will, of course, be sacrificed in the 
present depression of real estate, but Harkness wil! 
be the purchaser, and Hannah the gainer 


I ought 
not to complain! Come home to me, Delle; 


you are 


| all I have left, and I am sick for the sight of my little 


girl's face.” 


What pity and love and fiery indignation 
possessed my soul as I read this needs not to be 
expressed. I burned with righteous wrath, | 
longed, oh, how fervently! for a few brief min- 
utes face to face with the treacherous sisters, 
the unnatural daughters who had conspired to 
plunder their own father. For once their sins 
would have been set in order before them if I 
could have reached them then. But beyond 
my bitter contempt and anger there was no 
longer the sense of loss and disappointment 
which I would have felt once. I was even con- 
scious of a certain undefined sense of relief—a 
feeling that in some way this destruction of 
one hope would be the foundation upon which 
another would rise to completion. 

I put the letter in my pocket when the bell 
rang for dinner, and Went down in too much 
excitement to dread—as I should have done 


otherwise—the ordeal to which my ring was 


| sure to subject me. 


‘* Oh, Miss De Forest, how pretty!” was, of 
course, an immediate outcry from Georgie, who 
sat next me at dinner. ‘* You never wore this 
ring before—may I look at it?” 


‘*Certainly,” I said, as indifferently as I 


| could. 


‘‘Why did you never wear it before ?” 
the next interrogation. 
9” 


| to-day % 
But, to my relief, Mrs. Bernard interposed : 


was 
“Did you only get it 


| ** It is rude to ask so many questions, Georgie. 


| Miss De Forest might not like to answer them.” 


Vil. 

And, of course, I could only obey. I ran 
up to my own room without waiting for the rest, 
found the gas lighted, the grate glowing cheer- 
ily, and a letter lying on the round table. From 
my father, I saw at a glance, and snatched it 
eagerly with a sense of compunction that soon | 
gave way to different emotions as I hastily gath- 
ered its contents. Here is a part: 


“T am sorry to have only bad news for you, my lit- 
tle Delle, in return for your bright letter. I would tell 


| 


you nothing about it if there was any hope of reme- | self,” said Mrs. 
dy ; but, as it is, and there being no longer any object | 
to be gained by our separation, ‘I think you will pre- 
So I write to say, | 


fer to know the truth at once. 


There was significance in her tone, and I saw 


| by her glance at my hand that she suspected 


the truth. But nothing more was said, and 


dinner passed rather more quietly and formally 


than usual. When Mrs. Bernard rose to leave 
the room Mr. Livingston said, with his usual 
easy grace, 

**Come up to my study by-and-by, will you, 
Fan? and bring Miss De Forest, if she will 
condescend. I’ve something to show you.” 

‘*Miss De Forest is here to speak for her- 
Bernard. 

He turned to me: “ Will you come ?” 
mischievous look, 


with a 
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But I did not trust myself to answer except 
with a bow of assent. I knew what was to 
come, and I dreaded it. Mrs. Bernard looked 
it me curiously several times during the next 
.alf hour, but she said nothing until she asked 
ne if I would go now to Mr. Livingston’s study. 
At the door, just before she entered, she sail: 

“There is something going on between you 
+wo—I have seen it all the afternoon. Am I 
+ be taken into confidence ?” 

The door opening suddenly from the inside 
caved me from the necessity of replying. Mr. 
Livingston had heard our approach, and wel- 
comed us in to his quaintly-elegant apartment 
with much effusion. But his sister turned to 
him with sharp interrogation : 

“What's the meaning of this, Schuyler? 
There is some mystery going on with you and 
Miss De Forest.” 

“We'll make her reveal it, then,” he an- 
swered, laughing. ‘* Tell my sister the wicked- 
ness we have planned, Delle!” 

“Thank you for nothing,” said Mrs. Bernard, 
shortly. ‘*I have the use of my eyes, and I 
know an engagement ring when I see it.” 

“Give us your blessing, then,” he retorted, 
putting his arm about my waist and drawing me 
toward her. ‘** Confess that you could not have 
chosen a sister more to your liking, Fan.” 

“Tt is all settled, then? Miss De Forest, I 
wish you joy of him. You will relieve me from 
a great anxiety.” 

“‘T hope you are not vexed,” was all I could 
find voice to say. 

**Vexed? why should I be?” she began, a 
little coolly ; then with a sudden impulse threw 
her arms round my neck and kissed me. ‘‘ I've 
a great mind to scold! to think of your being 
<o sly about it, that I never even guessed until 
this afternoon.” 

“There was nothing to guess,” I exclaimed, 
eagerly. ‘Tell her how it was,” appealingly 
Whereat he explained, entirely to Mrs. 
Bernard's satisfaction, and submitted with a 
good grace to some rather sharp rallying on her 
part, for which the unfortunate engagement 
ring was a handle. 

‘The idea of his cool presumption in taking 
my consent for granted, and providing the ring 
beforehand! Probably he had the wedding ring 
also in his possession,” ete., ete. I had not 
thought of it before in the general whirl of my 
ideas, but it mortified me a little in the light of 
her ridicule. Had he been so sure of his con- 
quest, then? and how had I revealed to him 
feelings which I had not even acknowledged to 
myself? I resolved to have this explained, and 
it was, afterward, entirely to my satisfaction ; 
though I do not intend to tell the reader how. 
He will doubtless accept the reservation cheer- 
fully, and also the fact that my story is almost 
told. 

Mrs, Bernard was amiable enough to “give 


to him, 
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us her blessing” and approval, and to undertake 
to reconcile poor little Elsie to the confirmation 
of her worst suspicions. She had been reading 
“Daisy Burns,” it appeared, and fancied her 
self a second edition of that heroine, not being 
up to the fact that her beloved Uncle Schuyler 
was “‘ within the degrees of consanguinity,” and 
could never play the part of ‘‘ Cornelius,” even 
if no “ Miriam” had appeared on the stage. 
Her mother, as I said, undertook to explain, 
and considerately left us alone, to the téte-a-téte 
we longed for. 

Then I produced my letter, and had the com- 
fort of meeting perfect sympathy, not only in 
my indignation, but in the vague idea which 
had occurred to me of turning the misfortune 
to our advantage. 
and put into shape immediately, 

** Your father must sell out, of course,” said 
Mr. Livingston, ‘‘ and I shall get my father to 
see that that precious hypocrite doesn’t make 
too good a bargain out of his meanness. He 
will have something in hand to begin again in a 
fresh place—and that place, Delle—what is to 
hinder ?—shall be here. If he is the man I take 
him to be he can get all the practice he wants 
before long, and you and I will console him for 
all he leaves behind.” 

It is needless to detail the long discussion 
of this project, and the various steps by which 
it arrived at completion, Enough that it was 
completed through the active energy of a son- 
in-law more after my father’s heart than Wilson 
Plunkett or James Harkness; that the home- 
stead was sold, not to my sister Hannah’s hus- 
band, whose meanness for once overreached 
itself; that the proceeds of the sale paid all 
debts and left a comfortable surplus for the new 
beginning; that my dear father is now a phy- 
sician, loved and respected in many a Brooklyn 
household; but most of all in the one of which 
he forms the third member, where Schuyler 
Livingston is the master, and Delle De 
Forest—the happiest little mistress in the world. 
I had a trousseau, too, in which my father 


In fact, it was seized upon 


née 


| was recklessly extravagant; but the wedding- 


dress was a present from Elsie—a creamy-white 
silk, which certainly made ample amends for 
the ink-stains on my gray merino; and in 
which, under the fleecy cloud of point-lace— 
Mrs. Bernard’s gift— somebody said I looked 
like an angel! Elsie’s bridemaid 
even prettier in her estimation: it was not like 
the odious green silk presented to Daisy, but 
a fairy-like tissue of rose-color, festooned with 
lilies of the valley, which I myself selected with 
special reference to her peachy complexion and 
nut-brown curls. 

As for Hannah and Martha, they were, of 
course, invited to my wedding, but had the 
grace to send regrets. I have never seen them 
since, having been far too happy in my new 
home to care about revisiting the old one. 


dress was 
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GOSSIP ABOUT OUR GENERALS. 
VHE public have with great difficulty been 
made to realize the fact that General Grant 

was the first military genius developed by the late 
war, and that fortunate circumstances did not 
raise him to the proud position he now holds. 
His career was comparatively so uneventful— 
his advancement came to him so slowly and reg- 
ularly and naturally—his genius developed it- 
self so very undramatically—his manner under 
all circumstances of victory and defeat continued 
so imperturbable—his countenance was at all 
times so stolid, and, though thoughtful, inex 
pressive—in fact, he was so provokingly com- 
monplace that those who read of him, and par- 
ticularly those who saw him, were unable to 
realize that this could be the face, the figure, 


the manner, and the character of a great sol- | 


dier. The public formed its beau-ideal of the 
warrior early in the war, basing it on its school- 
boy impressions of our Revolutionary demi-gods ; 
and a good deal of noise and fury, signifying 
next to nothing, were necessary to complete 
the picture. So at first the public was pleased 
with men who talked war, who promised ‘* no 
more retreats,” established ‘‘head-quarters in 
the saddle,” and were guilty of like tit-bits of 
extravagance in expression. Grant, under the 
common height in stature, light instead of dark 
in complexion, calm and retiring and modest, 
in fact bashful, rather than impulsive or blus- 
tering or forward in manner; rather sleepy in- 
stead of fiery about the eyes, shocked and dis- 
appointed the hero-worshipers who had looked 
for their hero in another and more questionable 
shape, and they turned away from the contem- 
plation of Grant, satisfied that there was no 
greatness in him. 

** Now, have you ever seen a more common- 
looking man ?” I was once asked by one of these 
skeptics, who, in his earnestness, repeated, 
**Now, have you, say ?” 

Compelled to answer one can not but admit 
that physiognomy is at fault in Grant’s case. 
His face is not exactly the index to a great soul. 
But Grant is physically a contradiction, He is 


unusually strong though very small of limb, and | 


he has much weight of flesh compactly put-on 
his bones. He can undergo as much mental 
labor as bodily exposure ; but can endure neith- 
er without repose. 


hours out of the twenty-four. -It is to his som- 


nolency that this noticeable dullness of facial | 


expression is due; and to this lack of expression 
and his taciturnity that he owes his frequent 
failures at favorable first impressions upon be- 
holders and listeners. 

But with all his quiet reservedness Grant is 
not always taciturn. He can talk enough and 
well enough when it is necessary. He is not 
by any means confiding; he does not tell every 
body his intentions, his purposes, his unfinish- 
ed plans; he seldom asks advice upon plans 
merely outlined ; but when he has decided in 
his own mind and explanation to others is nec- 


will be able to reinforce the other. 


He sleeps regularly nine | 


|essary he can be very fluent of speech, A] 


of Grant’s letters of instructions to his command 
ers have been noticeable for their completeness 
their quiet, conversational tone, and the abs: ne , 
of any rhetorical display in style or boasting 
in matter. 


I particularly remember the easy 


and familiar style of his secret instructions fi 


the battle of Chattanooga ; they read more lik, 
a pleasant letter from one friend to another dis 
cussing domestic affairs rather than the Con 
mander-in-chief's cireular ordering the grand 
movements of an important battle. Shortly 
after he had been appointed Lieutenant-General. 


and before he had actually received his commis 


sion, but after he had been told what would be 
expected of him, General Grant was the host 
of Generals Hooker, Howard, and Geary, and 
one or two of their staff-officers who had been 
invited to dinner at his head-quarters. After 
the meal, and while host and guests were enjoy 
ing their cigars, the former taking down. his 
map remarked to Howard, meaning his remarks 
for all: 

‘General, have I shown you what I propos 
to do as Commander-in-chief ?” 

Howard, Hooker, and Geary gathered about 
Grant as he spread out his map on the table, 
and began to explain what he had decided upon 
for the campaign of 1864. 

**The main efforts will have to be made ij 
Virginia and Georgia, as a matter of course, 
since the powers—that is, the armies of the Cor 
federacy, are there. Sherman is at Chatta 
nooga and Knoxville. We shall have to rein 
force him, give him an overwhelming force, and 
let him move toward Atlanta. Of course h 
will meet with serious opposition, but we shall 
keep him well supplied with men—drafting will 
be necessary, perhaps-—he must have men, of 
course ; he will keep battering away, and some- 
time during the summer he will get to Atlanta 
In the mean time Meade will be strengthened— 
we must see that all the men we can spare shall 
be in the field—and he will push Lee. Both 
Johnson and Lee will be kept busy, and neither 
Meade will 
drive Lee, and about the time Sherman gets to 
Atlanta Meade will have arrived in the vicinity 
of Richmond—I hope in Richmond. But as 
the occupation of Richmond and Atlanta won't 
end the war, we shall have to push on after the 
armies. Sherman at Atlanta with one hundred 
thousand men can drive Johnson further- 
low him to the sea if necessary. The destruc- 
tion of the Georgia railroads will materially af- 
fect the armies in Virginia and the Carolinas. 
Sherman will push on to the sea and force 
Johnson into South Carolina at the same time 
that Meade will have forced Lee into North 
Carolina, and then we shall have the Confeder- 
acy narrowed down to reasonable limits. In 
the mean time I mean to send a large corps 
of cavalry to destroy communications. west of 
Sherman, and effectually prevent Kirby Smith 
from joining Johnson, and at the same time de- 
stroy what stores the rebels have in the South- 


iol 








west. This we shall have accomplished before 
winter sets in, and then we can determine what 
is next to be done. How do you like the gen- 
eral plan ?” 

I have not attempted to give the General's 
exact language, but its import. This plan, in 
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its general features, was decided upon and thus | 


announced by Grant within a fortnight after he 
had received notice of his appointment as Lieu- 
tenant-General ; and upon this plan the cam- 
paign of 1864 was subsequently carried out. 
Grant, in this conversation, laid great stress 
He did so in all con- 
versations and under all circumstances, and al- 
ways put into battle every man that he could 


upon reinforcements. 


get. 
Grant’s “overwhelming numbers” their final 
defeat; and those who would detract from his 
glory attribute his victories to the same cause 
rather than to his generalship, never reflecting 
that the possession of these ‘‘ overwhelming 
numbers” is at once indication and proof of 


The rebels are fond of attributing to | 


the existence of military genius; for only great | 


generals imperatively demand large armies, and 
only great generals possess the confidence of the 
authorities and people who control and make 
great armies, and only great generals know where 
to put great armies. Grant was not modest in 
his calls for men; he knew and declared that 
men was what he wanted; but such was the 
confidence of the pcople in him that he could 
have had twice the numbers he really used. 
And why people should imagine that it does 


not require greater generalship to successfully | 


command a large army than a small one is be- 
yond comprehension ; and the criticism which 
attributes Grant’s success to his numbers 
only to be explained on the supposition that 
the critic imagines that the conflict of battle is 
simply the clashing of opposing material forces 
without direction or purpose. An army of one 
hundred thousand men, acting only as a mate- 
rial force without judicious direction, would be 
held in contempt by a well mobilized and or- 
ganized army of twenty-five thousand men un- 
der a great general. Under unskillful man- 
agement the greater army would be still more 
inefficient, since a bad general is naturally an 
additional weakness. It is the general who 


18 


erals. Grant made his armies; they did not 
make him. And to my mind the larger the 
army thus made the greater the credit due the 
general. 


mon thing for persons to say that Grant’s suc- 
cess is due to his subordinates; that his gener- 
als made him; and they name Sherman and 
Meade and Thomas and Sheridan as entitled 
to the credit of Grant’s successes. Grant was 
“made” by them certainly, but it was just as 
a schoolmaster is ‘‘ made” by his pupils. The 
pupils whom the tutor laboriously educates con- 


raised the siege 


fer honor upon their master in the public ex- | 


aminations, and establish his reputation as a 
teacher ; but it is simply a reflected glory, since 


| 
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the knowledge they display in public was im 
parted by him in secret. Grant made his sub 
ordinates, not they him. Sherman and Sheri 
dan got their proper positions through him ; 
he was the first to recognize their qualities and 
give them scope and direction. 

General Sherman's brusqueness—not to say 
gruffness, since the plain English is held by his 
friends to be offensive—is one of his greatest 
charms, and is so natural a peculiarity of his 
character that not look at it 
all offensive. About the time he started from 
Chattanooga to the relief of Burnside at Knox 
ville, in November, 1863, Sherman 
from a private soldier how the vermin—thos 


one dk CS 


as 


learned 
terrible scourges of an army and all large bod 
ies of men exposed to dirt—could be effectu 
ally killed, and the infected clothing thorough 
ly cleansed. It was some common process of 
washing body and clothes in a simple prepara- 
tion easily attainable, and at once attracted 
frqm its practicability the attention of the util 

itarian Sherman. He examined into the sub 
ject; had it thoroughly tested; had the ingré 

dients used in the wash analyzed; learned the 
effect of the washing on the clothing; and, in 
short, studied the “vermin question” thorough- 
ly. Satisfied that the soldier’s recipe was good, 
Sherman determined that the whole army should 
adopt it. 
on the subject. 


He suddenly became a monomaniac 
A general order to the army 
to “wash itself” would not sound well; the em 
bodiment of the recipe in the army regulations 
would look equally bad; so Sherman adopted 
the plan of circulating his order orally. ‘‘ Ver 
min, and how to get rid of ’em,” became the 
He vis 


ited personally every division and brigade com 


chief staple of conversation with him. 


mander in his army corps, and treated each to 
a long lecture on the subject. After Burnside 
had been relieved, and Longstreet had hastily 
of Knoxville and ran away, 
the crisis of the campaign being over, Sherman 
extended his good offices to other troops, and 
one day paid a visit to General Oliver O. How 
ard, who had occupied as his head-quarters the 
residence of one of the many good Union la 
dies of the good Union city of Knoxville. It 


was frequently the case during the war that 
makes armies, not the armies which make gen- | 


our general officers thus occupied the dwellings 
of well-known Union people at their request, 
and for the better protection, by their presence, 
of the buildings and its surroundings. When 


| Sherman arrived on his special visit at Gener- 
And this reminds me that it is a very com- | 


al Howard’s head-quarters he was shown into 
an elegant parlor assigned to the General, and 
at once, as was Sherman’s wont at all times, 
began upon his temporarily favorite topic. 
When he is interested in a topic, no matter 
how trivial, Sherman becomes absorbed in its 
discussion, and talks with great rapidity and 
earnestness. He opened on Howard at once, 
and so interested did he soon become in the 
subject that he failed to notice the entrance of 
the lady of the house, who, in order to get a 
glimpse of the famous Sherman, and perhaps 
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to obtain an introduction, had made a decanter 
of wine an excuse for intruding, and so came 
quietly forward to the table with the salver in 
her hand. She was, of course, forced to listen 
to a part of Sherman’s elegant description of 
his ‘‘ vermin extinguishing process,” and was 
much confused to hear him declare that ‘if 
the clothes are put into the kettle with the 
drugs and boiled well for two hours, the con- 
founded lice will be killed, nits and all—nits 
and all, Sir!” She was still more confounded 
when, as he finished this harangue, Sherman 
reached forward, took up a glass which the 
lady had filled with sherry, raised it to his lips, 
took a big sip, spat it out, threw the remainder 
away, and horrified the devout Howard and 
the demure lady by exclaiming : 

**What the devil’s that? I thought it was 
whisky !” 

A moment after, on being introduced, Sher- 
man was perfectly at his ease and conversed 
with the lady with his usual fluency and ele- 
gance. 

There was a singular contrast between How- 
ard and Sherman in manner, habits, and appear- 
ance. They had few ideas in common, and 
those they never taught or discussed in the 
same way. I more particularly noticed the 
contrast in the appearance of the two on the 
occasion of the second day’s operations at Chat- 
tanooga on November 24, 1863. The junction 
of the army of Sherman with that of Thomas 
took place on that day a few miles above Chat- 
tanooga and at the mouth of the Chickamauga 
River; and as Howard held the left of ‘Thomas’s 
lines he and Sherman were the first general 
officers of the two armies who met. The pon- 
toon bridge was being built, and the last boat 
was being placed in its position when General 
Howard on the south and Sherman on the north 
end of the unfinished bridge, saluted each other 
and introduced themselves across the slight 
chasm which separated them. I could not but 
reflect on the romantic nature of this meeting 
of these two men, one coming from the most 
eastern the other from the most western army 
to the aid of the beleaguered army of the cen- 
tral military zone. I could not but noticesteo, 
the contrast in the outward appearance of the 
two men. Sherman was dressed loosely and 
carelessly, as he always is; Howard carefully and 
precisely and elegantly, as he always is, Sher- 
man’s half-uniform, half-citizen’s dress looked 
positively threadbare, while the worn gum over- 
coat which he wore to protect him from the 
drizzling rain which was falling gave him a 
bronzed and rusty look. Howard, on the con- 
trary, was dressed in his full uniform, with every 
insignia of his office fully displayed, and looked, 
as he always does, elegant and princely. 

Speaking of contrasts, has the military reader 
ever noticed how differently Generals of differ- 
ent peculiarities and talents fight their com- 
mands? Some accomplish every thing by 
marches ; others by hard knocks and desperate 
fighting; but this is not the only difference, 
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Some men naturally fight offensively, others 
defensively. General Thomas, for instance, jg 
a defensive fighter, even when taking the of- 
fensive. He decides upon an attack, he forms 
his line, throws out his skirmishers, and moyes 
his whole line forward in search of the enemy. 
He'pushes him as far as possible, engaging him 
strongly though not in full force, and picks his 
ground upon which to fight. He selects his 
positions with his skirmishers, picking out his 
battle-field on the ground over which they 
have fought, and occupying the most favorable 
points with his main force; and then, while 
still pushing the enemy, is always prepared 
to retire his skirmishers, if necessary, to his 
chosen position. In other words, he fights 
back on his line. Hooker, who is of the op- 
posite nature and temperament, on the con- 
trary fights wp on his ground. His most ad- 
vanced skirmishers are always his body-guard 
and staff, and he commands them in person, 
When an advance is ordered Hooker goes 
ahead of his line, keeping often a mile to the 
front of the main body, deploying his body- 
guard as skirmishers, and pushing the enemy 
back as rapidly as possible. His staff are em- 
ployed constantly in various directions, exam- 
ining positions and roads, and reporting to the 
General the ‘‘lay of the land.” In the mean 
time his troops, deployed in line of battle, are 
advancing behind him. When the enemy's 
skirmishers are forced back on their reserves 
and the reserves on the line, Hooker orders his 
troops forward, seizes and holds the positions 


which he has selected, and whose advantages he 


has calculated, thus fighting forward to his 
chosen ground instead of backward as does 
Thomas. Both systems result in exactly the 
same thing—the peculiar and noticeable feature 
being the very different mode of executing the 
movement adopted by men of different tem- 
perament. 

The war developed no counterpart for Sher- 
man—even Stonewall Jackson was his inferior; 
but the most worthy of those who deserved 
to be compared to him was General Ormsby 
M‘Knight Mitchel. Mitchel was quick, nerv- 
ous,-and restless, like Sherman, and as much 
so, perhaps; though I do not incline to believe 
that he could grasp subjects as large or execute 
plans as extensive as Sherman did. Both were 
lex disciplinarians, and both great mobilizers 
of armies. Mitchel’s division was at once the 
disgrace and glory of Buell’s army; his men 
committed more excesses and did more hard 
and rapid marching than those of any other di- 
vision of that command, and were not inferior 
in battle, though they never fought much under 
Mitchel; for, like Sherman, he avoided and 
rendered battles unnecessary by rapid, strategic 
marches. I do not mean to say that Mitchel 
could not have fought, and fought well; but, 


| singularly enough, he never, during three years’ 


service, ever saw the enemy in force, His com- 
mand in Buell’s army was transferred in 1862 
to General Lovell H. Rousseau, and under him 








“ Mitchel’s men” saw their first battle at Per- | 
ryville, a ‘ 
the coolness and courage of veterans. Under 
Mitchel they made the North Alabama cam- 
paign in April, 1862, capturing Huntsville, De- 
catur, and Bridgeport, and redeeming the beau- 
tiful country of North Alabama from rebel rule. 
This campaign was at the time considered a re- 
markably daring and brilliant inroad into the 
enemy’s country, and Mitchel received great 
praise for the energy with which he acted, and 
the rapidity with which he moved. seat 

In spite of his lax enforcement of discipline 


Mitchel was very exact in his ideas of disci- | 


pline, and would have had a very perfect com- 
mand if he had possessed the executive pow- 
er as clearly as he did the theoretic. He 
wanted his command perfect, but did not know 
how to go about it properly. He took it into 
his head one day at Huntsville that he would 
improve the habits of his men with regard to 
reveille; and, as a first step, determined that 
throughout the length and breadth of his,camp 
the reveille should. be sounded by drummers 
and buglers simultaneously. A general order 
to that effect, ordering reveille to be sounded 
exactly at six o’clock, failed, for the reason 
that no two of his officers carried the same 
time. Mitchel then hit on another plan; he 
summoned Captain W. P. Edgarton, who com- 
manded one of his batteries, and instructed 
him to fire a gun each morning at precisely six 


o'clock, and directed his regimental officers to | 


sound the reveidle when they heard that gun. 
Edgarton’s watch was regulated and carefully 
set to agree with Mitchel’s. The next morning 
Edgarton was aroused by his orderly half an 
hour before the hour for sounding the call, and 
he leisurely dressed himself, at the same time 
ordering his lieutenant to have the gun manned. 
He had failed, however, to catch the spirit of 
Mitchel’s order, and at a minute or two of six 
o'clock, instead of the precise moment, he or- 
dered the gun to be fired. Five minutes later 
one of Mitchel’s aids dashed up and informed 
the Captain that he had “ fired the gun a minute 
and a half too soon, and that the General was 
very much dissatisfied.” Edgarton apologized 
by saying he thought it was near enough for 
practical purposes. ‘* Near enough” would not 
suit Mitchel, and he arranged with Edgarton 
that he (Mitchel) would himself, from his head- 
quarters, give the signal for firing the gun by 
dropping a handkerchief. The next morning 
all was ready at the proper time; the gun and 
Edgarton were posted on one hill, while Mitch- 


el stood on another eminence in front of his 


head-quarters. Exactly at six o’clock Mitchel’s 
handkerchief fell, Edgarton gave the order to 
fire; the gun belched forth the signal; and 
throughout the camp, with admirable prompt- 
itude, the bugles and drums sounded the call, 
and for a minute or two the hills and valleys 
about Huntsville resoanded to that most exqui- 
site of martial music, the bugle incamp. Mitch- 
el was delighted. 


Kentucky, where they fought with all | 
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** Beautiful, Captain, beautiful!” he cried, in 
his enthusiastic manner, ‘‘ That’s the way to 


;do it. We'll have it so every morning. Be 


prompt to a minute—exact to a second. Bless 
me, my dear Sir, I’ve been used to calculating 
time to the tenth of a second !” 

And so he had; for before the war Mitchel 
had been a Professor of Astronomy ; and preci- 
sion and exactness he had found necessary in 


| calculating eclipses. 


If ever a general was justified in permitting 
his troops to commit excesses in the enemy's 
country, as Mitchel certainly did, it was this 
same General Mitchel. Before the war began 
he was what was called a conservative ; that is, 
he believed the extremists of both parties in the 
wrong, and condemned abolitionists and seces- 
sionists alike. During the presidential canvass 
of 1860 he was traveling from Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, to Vicksburg, Mississippi, and on the train 
found himself seated beside a Mississippi con- 
servative. The two began conversation, and 
agreed admirabiy. The Mississippian depre- 
sated.the bad blcod roused by the “ extremists 
of both sections,” declared the secessionists 
were very foolish, and the abolitionists very 
criminal, and thought a little hanging would do 
good. The two agreed very well until the Mis- 
sissippi gentleman suggested that certain prom 
inent abolitionists of Mitchel’s acquaintance 
were ‘‘ nigger thieves,” and in a very offensive 
manner repeated a string of that peculiar slang 
which our Southern brethren generally indulged 
in a few years ago—a bad habit unfortunately 
not yet abandoned. Mitchel rushed to the res- 
cue of his friends, informed the Mississippi gen- 
tleman that they were his personal acqyaint- 
ances, that he had entirely mistaken their char- 
acters, that they were gentlemen of the very 
first standing, and though wrong, perhaps, cer- 
tainly honest in their convictions and belief, 
ete., ete. Instantly the Mississippi conserva- 
tive became a raving radical, denounced Mitch- 
el in a loud voice as “ an abolitionist—an apol 
ogizer for abolitionists—a nigger-stealer:” a 
crowd gathered around ; the cry ‘“‘ Hang him!” 
was raised in an incredibly short space of time ; 
and only the interference of the conductor saved 
Mitchel from serious indignities, if not injury. 
He was advised to get off the cars at Jackson, 
and take the train northward, the conductor vol- 
unteering the suggestion that ‘ Mississippi 
warn’t the place for men of Mitchel’s kidney.” 
When Mitchel got back to Boston, his residence 
at that time, he had developed into a thorough 
radical, and ever after had a just and sovereign 
contempt for ‘‘ conservatives.” 

The instance which I have related of Mitchel's 
exactness reminds me of another illustrating mil 
itary promptitude of a character not to be found 
any too frequently. When Sherman moved 
on Atlanta in 1864 General James B. Steedman 
was left in the rear at Chattanooga to protect 
the trains and ailroad, his department, called 
the “ District of the Etowah,” extending as far 
south as the river of that name. Among his 
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subordinate officers was a Colonel Laibold of 
Missouri, who commanded the garrison at Dal- 
ton. One day the Colonel's troops captured a 
rebel citizen engaged in the work of tearing up 
the railroad track with the praiseworthy inten- 
tion (in rebel eyes) of throwing a passenger 
train from the track. He was taken to head- 
quarters and examined. Colonel Laibold, on 
hearing the statements of the men who had 
captured him, telegraphed the facts to General 
Steedman, and requested to know his instruc- 
tions. Steedman telegraphed in reply to Lai- 
bold ** to try the man, and if he was found guilty 
to hang him.” Knowing, however, that Lai- 
bold had no authority to organize a court to try 
the case, Steedman made out, under date of 
his own head-quarters, an order for the court, 
leaving the detail in blank to be filled up by 
Colonel Laibold from among his officers, and 
dispatched it by a special messenger and special 
express train to Dalton. Dalton was about 
thirty miles distant; in those days military rail- 
roads ‘‘ran express” at the rate of about ten 
miles an hour, and it was three hours before the 
order for the court reached Colonel Laibold. 
He opened his eyes in astonishment when he 
read it. 
prise he sent Steedman’s messenger back with 
his apologies, saying : 

“Tell de General I ish berry sorry, but de 
rascal has been dead dis hour and halb.” 


irregularity of the proceedings of his court; the 
court was never decided to be informal, nor was 
there ever any complaint of the law’s delay in 
this instance. 

General Steedman, to whom I have alluded 
above, was one of the most singular and positive 
characters developed by the war. He possess- 
ed decision and individuality enough for half a 
dozen men. A Texas editor once described him 
as ‘* physically and mentally a square man, full 
of sharp corners.” Mathematically incorrect, 
the description is perfectly true as to fact; for 
Steedman is agreeable with all his gruff candor, 
polite with all his bluntness, and (with an un- 
common virtue in these days) goes straight for- 
ward in all his undertakings without regard to 
expediencies. When President Johnson, some 
time since, contemplated a change in his cabinet 
he told Steedman that he proposed to make him 
his Secretary of War. 
prorse the President suggested to General 
Steedman to make a trip to Pennsylvania and 
deliver a few speeches in favor of Heister Cly- 
mer, the Democratic candidate for Governor ; 
but Steedman declined abruptly, on the ground 
that “‘he didn’t support, much less electioneer 


for Copperheads,” prefixing an adjective be- | 
fore ‘* Copperheads” which was more emphatic 


than polite. There was no open breach between 
the offended President and the blunt General, 


but there was also never any further talk of | 


Steedman for Secretary of war. 
Steedman is full of appropriate and applicable 
anecdotes, which he is as fond of telling when 


| declined to relate any more. 
| at discovering that Baird had been foiled at his 
When he had recovered from his sur- 


Soon after making this | 


——— 
opportunity offers, or occasion gives them point 
and pith, as ever President Lincola was oj 
drawing on his inexhaustible fund of fyp, 
General Absalom Baird also has the same faij. 
ing, and isn’t bad at relating a story; and wh, h 
Steedman was in New Orleans in 1866, on his 
famous Freedman’s Bureau inspection, Bairg 
gave a dinner to which General Phil Sherida; 
and Steedman were invited, in order that }, 
might have a good audience to listen to the sey- 
eral new stories which he proposed’ to relate 
The wine had hardly begun to flow before Baird 
began to tell his funny stories. He was a little 
put out when Steedman was reminded by Baird’s 
first of a funnier one which he related in funnie; 
style. Baird told his second, a better one r; 

lated in better style ; but he was much chagrined 
to hear Steedman again carry the louder laugh- 
ter with him by relating a more capital anecdote 
of which he had “just been reminded.” <A 
third time Baird came-to the charge and told 
a still wittier story. Steedman was reminded 
of a third, and told it with irresistible effect, 
Baird was completely silenced, and blushing) 
The table roared 


own tactics, and was reduced to a listener where 
he had designed being the talker. When Sher- 
idan and Steedman had left their host’s head 
quarters, the former, still laughing heartily at 


| Baird’s discomfiture; said to Steedman : 
zaibold was never called to account for the | 


‘**General, you were too cruel on Baird. You 
trumped every trick that time.” 

Talking of trumps and Sheridan and Steed- 
man, reminds me of another story in which th 
latter ‘‘took a hand.” His soldiers were in the 
habit of facetiously calling General Sheridan 
the “‘jack of clubs,” in allusion to his short, 
dumpy figure and ‘plentiful lack” of beauty 
of features. John A. Logan, for some of the 
same reasons, though he is handsomer in the 
face than Sheridan, was frequently known as 
the ‘‘jack of spades.” Steedman and Rous- 
seau of Kentucky got into the same category 
of court cards in the following manner, and have 
since frequently been alluded to as ‘‘the right 
and left bowers.” Both Steedman and Rous- 
seau are great gallants; and during a raid which 
they once made through Tennessee and North 
Alabama pretty well established their reputa- 
tions in that way throughout the district trav- 
ersed. General John T. Croxton some months 
subsequently made a march through the same 
district, and every where he went heard the 
praises of Rousseau and Steedman sung by all 


| sorts of people, particularly the female portion 


of the population (there wasn’t much else to b« 
found at home at that time), While at Flor- 
ence, Alabama, General Croxton was called 
upon by a very beautiful young widow, who earn- 
estly beseeched him to place a guard over her 
house, as she was afraid the soldiers would dis- 
turb her and destroy her garden, fences, etc. 
General Croxton tried to persuade her that a 


| guard was unnecessary; but she persisted in her 


request, and at last brought forward the names 
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of Generals Rousseau and Steedman to influ- 
ence Croxton. 

“General,” she said, in her most bewitching 
anner, ‘do you know General Rousseau ?” 
Oh ves! the General knew him well. 

“When he passed through Florence,” con- 
tinued the charming widow, convincingly, ‘he 
furnished me a guard, and was very kind to me 
indeed. Do you know General Steedman, Gen- 
eral ?” 

Oh ves! General Croxton had served under 
General Steedman. 

‘Qh, indeed? Iam so glad to hear that!” 
exclaimed the widow. ‘‘I am sure you won't 
deny me now, General, for General Rousseau 
and General Steedman are very dear friends of 
mine—they are my ‘right and left bowers.’” 

‘Ah, Madam,” replied Croxton, with a mer- 
ry twinkle of his eye, ‘“‘I find that every pretty 
woman in Alabama holds that same hand.” 

Not less gallant to the ladies, but much ruder 
and gruffer and blunter than Steedman, was 
General William Nelson of Kentucky. He was 
familiar to the army at first as ‘‘ Bill Nelson ;” 
but when his rough manners had made him less 
popular, this name was changed into ** Bull Nel- 
son,” a descriptive cognomen not inapplicable 
to the man who bore it. Nelson had been 
schooled in the navy, and made the mistake, 
when he entered the volunteer army, of sup- 
posing that volunteer soldiers could be treated 
and disciplined in the same manner that the 
jack tars of his man-of-war had been. He 
drilled and disciplined his men in camp con- 
stantly, marched them when campaigning al- 
most beyond endurance, and in personal inter- 
course cuffed and cursed and court-martialed 
them at a fearful rate. The natural conse- 
quence was that the men of his division cord- 


ially detested him; and hundreds of them were | 


sworn to shoot him in the first battle which af- 
forded them a safe opportunity. I have my- 
self heard his men make these threats, but they 
were men who at the time were lying in hos- 
pitals from the effects of being overmarched. 
Nelson’s men were a long time in finding their 
first chance at shooting their hated command- 
er. It was at Shiloh; and six or seven months 
of hard disciplining had taught them by this 
time that, though cruel in the practice, Nelson 
was very nearly right in his theory of discipline; 
and going into battle, they felt all the more con- 
fident for Nelson’s previous drilling, although 
it had been accompanied by insane cursings. 
His division of Buell’s army was the first to 
cross the Tennessee River and go into battle, 
and he was at its head. When the foremost 
detachments of his men had got over they found 
‘Bull Nelson,” in a style perfectly familiar to 
them, but awful to his new hearers, cursing a 
vast horde of stragglers from Grant’s ranks who 
were huddled together under the bluff at Pitts- 
burg Landing. Nelson raved up and down the 
landing blaspheming and blackguarding the 
stragglers like a maniac, denouncing them as 
towards, and then in turn begging them to fol- 


low him back to the field. Finding threats, 
curses, and entreaties alike unavailing, Nelson 
begged permission of General Buell to fire on 
Nelson did not 
blush to mention this fact in his report of the 
battle—in fact he rather prided himself on it, 
and thought it rather a reflection on Buell’s 
generalship that he refused to drive the strag 
glers back at the point of the bayonet. Nel 
son’s men, when they had here found their ‘first 
chance” to shoot their hated leader, forgot all 
about it, or rather postponed executing the 
threat. They were only too glad to know and 
to feel that **Old Bull” was directing them, for 
in his courage, his skill, and his generalship 
they had the firmest faith, and felt that all was 
right as long as Nelson was. In fact, his divi- 
sion came out of the battle of Shiloh with some 
thing of love for as well as confidence in Nel 
son. In the heat of the tumult he had lost all 
his crustiness, and was all gallantry; he forgot 
to be gruff, and displayed only his daring; and 
his curses gave way to words of encouragement 
and commendation. More than this, he had the 
comfort of his men in his mind, and they found 
that day at Shiloh that he had, along his entire 
line of reserves, not merely full supplies of am 
munition but food also; and no man suffered for 
want of “hard tack” and water—a very grave 
consideration in battle. For a long time after 
the battle of Shiloh Nelson’s men were very 
proud and fond of him; but after a time his 
harsh personal manner and strict discipline made 
him new enemies, and great battles—the oppor- 


the crowd, but was denied. 


tunities to heal these difficulties—occurring but 
seldom, his unpopularity grew until I very much 
doubt if a single man of Buell’s army reggttted 
to hear, as all did in September, 1862, that Nel- 
son was ordered to Kentucky. 

Arriving there, he took command of an army 
of raw recruits, and soon became more unpop- 
ular with the “Army of Kentucky” than he had 
been with the Fourth Division of the ‘‘ Army 
of the Ohio.” 
tle with that army, and many believed by one 
of his own men. I do not know how true are 
the statements about this affair which I have 
heard, but certain it is that there were many 
men of Nelson’s army who were disposed to 
shoot him. He did finally meet his death at 
the hands of a fellow-ofticer whom he had out- 
raged by his rude manner. 

And yet with all his rudeness and overbear- 
ing, insolent manner, there were few men of 
tenderer heart or more affectionate disposition 
than * Bull Nelson.” He was the firmest of 
friends—as strong in his attachments as any 
man I ever knew, but he recognized few as 
friends. With all his insolence he never failed, 
when he found himself in the wrong and when 
unexcited by his passion, over which he pos- 
sessed not the slightest control, to make amends, 
not in formal apologies merely, but in deeds as 
well. He was a great loss to the Army of the 
Ohio, for he was among the ablest officers it 
possessed, 


He was wounded in his first bat 
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THE LAMP ON THE PRAIRIE. 


Tue grass lies flat beneath the wind 
That is loosed in its angry might, 

Where a man is wandering, faint and blind, 
On the prairie, lost at night. 


No soft, sweet light of moon or star, 
No sound but the tempest’s tramp; 
When suddenly he sees afar 
The flame of a friendly lamp! 


And hope revives his failing strength, 
He struggles on, succeeds— 

He nears a humble roof at length, 
And loud for its shelter pleads. 


And a voice replies, ‘‘Whoever you be 
That knock so loud at my door, 

Come in, come in! and bide with me 
Till this dreadful storm is o'er. 


**And no wilder, fiercer time in March 
Have I seen since I was born; 
If a wolf for shelter sought my porch 
To-night, he might iie till morn.” 


As he enters there meets the stranger's gaze 
One bowed by many a year— 

A woman, alone by the hearth's bright blaze, 
Tending her lamp anear. 


“Right glad will I come,” he said, “for the sweep 
Of the wind is keen and strong; 
But tell me, good neighbor, why you keep 
Your fire ablaze so long? 


“You dwell so far from the beaten way 
It might burn for many a night; 
And only belated men, astray, 
Would ever see the light.” 


* Ay, ay, ‘tis true as you have said, 
But few this way have crossed ; 
But why should not fires be lit and fed 
For the sake of men who are lost? 


s There are women enough to smile when they come, 
Enough to watch and pray 
For those who never were lost from home, 
And never were out of the way. 


“And hard it were if there were not some 
To love and welcome back 
The poor misguided souls who have gone 
Aside from the beaten track 


“And if a clear and steady light 
In my home had always shone, 
My own good boy had sat to-night 
By the hearth, where I sit alone. 


“But alas! there was no faintest spark 
The night when he should have come; 
And what had he, when the pane was dark, 
To guide his footsteps home? 


“But since, each night that comes and goes, 
My beacon fires I burn; 
For no one knows but he lives, nor knows 
The time when he may return !” 


* And a lonesome life you must have had, 
Good neighbor, but tell me, pray, 
How old when he went was your little lad? 
And how long has he been away ?” 


“"Tis twenty years, by my reckoning, 
Since he sat here last with me; 
And he was but twenty in the spring— 
He was only a boy, you see! 


“And though never yet has my fire been low, 
Nor my lamp in the window dim, 
It seems not long to be waiting so, 
Nor much to do for him! 


“‘And if mine eyes may see the lad 
But in death ‘tis enough of joy; 
What mother on earth would not be glad 
To wait for such a boy! 


“You think ‘tis long to watch at home, 
Talking with fear and doubt; 
But long is the time that a son may roam 
Ere he tire his mother out! : 


“And if you had seen my good boy go, 
As I saw him go from home, 
With a promise to come at night, you would know 
That, some good night, he will come.” 


“Bunt suppose he perished where never pass 
E’en the feet of the hunter bold, 
His bones might bleach in the prairie grass 
Unseen till the world is old!” 


“ Ay, he might have died; you answer well 
And truly, friend, he might; 
And this good old earth on which we dwel! 
Might come to an end to-night! 


“But I know that here in its place, instead, 
It will firm and fast remain; 
And I know that my son, alive or dead, 
Will return to me again! 


“So your idle fancies have no power 
To move me or appall; 
He is likelier now to come in an hour 
Than never to come at all! 


* And he shall find me watching yet, 
Return whenever he may; 
My house has been in order set 
For his coming many a day. 


“You were rightly shamed if his young feet crossed 
That threshold stone to-night, 
For your foolish words, that he might be lost, 
And his bones be hid from sight! 


** And oh, if I heard his light step fall, 
If I saw him at night or morn 
Far off, I should know my son from all 
The sons that ever were born. 


*“ And, hark! there is something strange about, 
For my dull old blood is stirred ; 
That wasn't the feet of the storm without, 
Nor the voice of the storm I heard! 


“Tt was but the wind! nay, friend, be still, 
Do you think that the night wind's breath 
Through my very soul could send a thrill 
Like the blast of the angel, death? 


‘““Tis my boy! he is coming home, he is near, 
Or I could not hear him pass; 
For his step is as light as the step of the deer 
On the velvet prairie grass. 


‘*How the tempest roars! how my cabin rocks! 
Yet I hear him through the din; 
Lo! he stands without the door—he knocks— 
I must rise and let him in!” 


She rose—she stood erect, serene ; 
She swiftly crossed the floor; 

And the hand of the wind, or a hand unseen, 
Threw open wide the dvor. 


Throngh the portal rnshed the cruel blast, 
With a wail on its awful swell; 

As she cried, “My boy, you have come at last! 
And prone o’er the threshold fell. 


And the stranger heard no other sound, 
And saw no form appear; 

But whoever came at the midnight found 
Her lamp was burning clear! 
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INDEPENDENCE 


O a student who not only ponders on the 

history of the American Revolution, but 
contemplates with an almost religious zeal the 
causes and follows the results of those great 
epochs in the world’s history which mark the 
struggles and progress of freedom of opinion 
and civilization, the city of Philadelphia is full 
of deep, suggestive, and exciting interest. 

I had been hurried through the Quaker City 
three or four times in as many years, as one 
might be pushed through the American depart-, 
ment of an historical library, without being able 
to avail himself of the surrounding treasures. 
At last I was in it, on the somewhat appropriate 
mission of seeing a volume of American Biog- 
raphy through the press; and being in it was 
just as if I were, as I often have been, in the 
middle of Peter Force's collection of American 
Antiquities and History, and scarcely knew what 
to look at first. It is so thoroughly associated 
with the greatest event of modern times—the 
cradle, if not the birth-home, of the sublime 
idea which liberated a continent—which not 
only conferred upon the New World an individ- 
uality and history, but gave the Old World an 
impetus which has not yet ceased to be felt from 
the Volga to the Shannon. 

Whether we cast ourselves back into the 
period of the Revolution, or walk open-eyed 
through the streets to-day, contemplating the 
fruit of the seeds then sown, it is impossible 
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HALL IN 1776. 


but that the thoughtful and philosophic mind 
must be exalted into a sort of bewilderment : 
the glory and virtue of the past are so fully il 
lustrated by the progress of the present; the 
power and commerce of the United States s« 
magnificently excuse and ratify what the An 
nual Register used to call the “ Rebellion in the 
Colonies” in 

As I pondered on the memories suggested 
by the locality, before starting out on a tour of 
observation, the loud and measured tones of a 
bell sounding the hour—seven in the morning 
—burst in through the opened window of the 
room in which I had slept my first night in the 
Revolutionary City. The name of the city and 
the striking of that bell were instantaneously 
suggestive; they clung together in my mind 
and affected my feelings with an exaltation al- 
The Bell of Philadelphia! I 
started out to see the old State House. 

The long, old-fashioned fabric of red brick, 
with its white marble facings and thick window- 
sashes, stretched out before me like a living 
thing—a mass of life, every brick of which, 
from step to steeple, had a tongue. History is 
written not less eloquently on stone and bricks 
and mortar than on paper. Great men make 
immortal the things they touch: the rooms that 
give the first echoes to their words; the roof: 
that shelter them, equally with the pages and 
books that record their deeds and words. The 


most ecstatic. 
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books congregate in stately libraries, and form 
valued archives for review by isolated histo- 
rians and searching students. The buildings 
where the national benefactors acted and spoke 
are the archives of the people. They stand on 
highways or by-ways where crowds may con- 
template. At a glance they call to mind the 
history which makes them noteworthy. Un- 
questioned, they elevate the man who looks as 
he passes, and knows the associations which 
make the mass of stone worth looking at. The 
novelty of the sensation may be dulled or wear 
out by constant passing and repassing, but the 
potency of the great fact of which the building 
has been the real witness and is the lasting 
monument can not be effaced. It is thus such 
structures force an elevation of spirit upon men. 
It is thus they become teachers. It is thus 
there are sermons in stones. 

Strolling observantly round the building and 
through the square behind it I became possess- 
ed with the spirit of the place. Veneration, 
anxiety, and delight were moulding the imag- 
ination. Here gathered picturesque groups of 
qierulous and excited Whigs, with a slight 
admixture of dogged and irascible but plucky 
Tories, on the memorable days and still more 
memorable night when within those walls, with 
closed doors, the delegates of thirteen colonies 
were debating themselves into unanimity. How 
wise this family secrecy of the people’s leaders ! 
They went into session with different opinions ; 
they came out as one man. They had passed 
the ordeal. They went in iron and came out 
steel. Here, where I stood, what anxious eyes 
watched the light gleaming through the chinks 
of the shutters, waiting and looking for the 
greater light that was to flash out upon human- 
ity, anc shine down the centuries ! 

With a feeling bordering on timidity I en- 
tered the vestibule of the Old House from the 
square. What men had left their footprints 
here, and leaned against those pillars and pan- 
elings in earnest or confidential discussion! 
It is a mighty and a dread thing to make one’s 


- ——— 
such things—that the new-comer took a more 
than ordinary glance at me. I accosted him 

**Ts the bell which tolls the hours the 
that—” 

‘*No, Sir,” said the intertogated, interrupt- 
ing and anticipating my question as one wit} 
which he was rather familiar, 
a stranger in the city ?” 

“Yes.” 

“You are from—” 

**New York—Washington.” 

** Never here before ?” 

** Passed through, but never remained | ng 
enough to see any thing.” 

‘““t Ah! there are many interesting things to 
see. No, the old bell is in the Hall,” quoth my 
new friend, recurring to the point of my query, 
**You can see it”—here he consulted his watch 
—‘‘in a moment; the Hall opens at eight.” 

And in a moment the low-sized person with 
the fresh-colored face, gray-blue eyes, and som: 
what frosted hair, who was no other than ti 
superintendent, opened the door, and I, w 
covering, crossed the threshold of Independence 
Hall. 

The crowding sensations which possessed me 
and conjured up such historical resources as 
memory furnished to illustrate the struggles fi 
popular rights could not be conveyed with any 
approach to the electric vividness inspired : 
the scene. But from the panoramic reminis- 
cences which sped through my brain two figures 
stood out in conspicuous prominence, naturally 
leading to a personal contrast as well as to the 
circumstances of which they were the respectiv: 
centres. Independence Hall at once suggests 
Independence Day, and the latter date is in- 
timately connected with the fortunes of tw 
men, famous among men, and over whose ca- 
reer the student bends with still increasing as- 
siduity. Both were central figures in great 
revolutions, and from the uses to which they 
put their position a deep lesson is written in 
history. The reckless perversity of a cavalier 
king kindled one of these revolutions, the flab- 


same 


** No—you are 


way through such haunted places, pushing thes by stupidity of an imbecile monarch incited the 


ghosts of the immortals about with our material 
frames! I somehow fancied that the old Hall 
of Congress was up stairs, and consequently 
was much startled when, turning suddenly, I 
found myself directly opposite a door over which 
was the inscription—“ Independence Hall.” I 
will honestly confess my first sensation was one 
of weakness. I felt the desire of exclamation, 
but a painful oppression of mingled joy and 
awe completely filled me into silence. The 
quiet of the place, there being but few passers- 
by outside and no person in the vestibule, con- 
tributed to heighten the effect. Silence becomes 
sacred places. Presently a figure entered from 
the front door on Chestnut Street. It com- 
paratively dispelled my vision; and proceeding 
apparently with my examination of the pillars 
and mouldings, but at the same time peopling 


other. ‘The former was Charles I., the latter 
George III. The revolutionists were Oliver 
Cromwell and George Washington. 

Upon the Fourth of July, 1653, the famous 
Barebones Parliament assembled at Whitehall. 
Having dissolved the ‘* Long Parliament,” and 
beholding the indignation with which the people 
viewed this audacious act, Cromwell convened 
one ,hundred and twenty-eight persons from 
England, six from Ireland, and five from Scot- 
land, who, meeting on this memorable Fourth 
of July, voted themselves, with his approval, a 
Parliament. How this Parliament was finally 
dissolved by Cromwell is told in all our histo- 
ries. The closing scene reads like a farce. 
Cromwell sent Colonel White, with a party of 
soldiers, to the Parliament House. 

“What do you here ?” cried the Colonel. 


the spaces around with the faces and figures of | 
the past, I thought—sensitive people will think | 


“We are seeking the Lord!’ 


‘‘Then you may go elsewhere,” answered 
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White; ‘‘for to my certain knowledge he has 
not been here these many years.” 

A Legislative Assembly having thus been 
made ridiculous in the eyes of the people, 
Cromwell had himself installed as Protector, 
with absolute executive power; and thus that 
vathering on the Fourth of July, 1653, in White- 
hall, planted the most autocratic “* Republican” 
the world has yet seen upon the throne of 
kings. 

The Lord Protector died. The English Re- 
public fled, like a ghost at cock-crow, on the 
appearance of Charles II. The * Regicides,” 
as the accusers and judges of his father were 
called, were executed ; and upon the ruins of 
the obdurate Puritans beautiful courtesans— 
the ungodly goddesses of the Merrie Monarch— 
fluttered, like the standards of a victorious army 
of occupation, while the inhabitants were made 
the prey of licentious wit and gay lewdness. 

Yet from the era something survived which, 
it would seem, Providence ordained should help 
the retaliation kept in store for England. The 
lives and writings of such pure Republicans as 
Algernon Sydney, John Milton, Sir John Elliot, 
John Hampden, and others, survived to infuse 
many broad thoughts and healthy desires into 
the minds of the men who stood sponsors for 
American independence. 

We now overleap almost a century and a 
quarter, and approach our own Fourth of July: 

For more than a twelvemonth the Americans 
had been in open arms against the British. 
The latter, by a series of uncalled-for barbari- 
ties, put reconciliation out of the question. The 
best offices of the colonists to wounded soldiers 
were returned by the unrelenting exercise of 
fire and sword—a Cromwellian policy. A sys- 
tem of desolation was pursued which kindled 
passions of resentment and revenge, which, 
says Sanderson, “ the blood of many wars shall 
not expiate, and the revolution of many ages 
shall not extinguish.” 

Concord, Lexington, Bunker Hill, the burn- 
ing of Charlestown, swept by like a red pano- 
rama. Ethan Allen, like a flash of lightning, 
sent ‘in the name of the Great Jehovah and 
the Continental Congress,” had broken upon 
Ticonderoga. Crown Point had fallen. Ar- 
nold, Morgan, Burr, and men not less vigorous 
had foreed their way through the dangers of 
the Dead River, through the untracked forests 
of Maine into Canada. Montgomery’s blood 
had fallen in frozen fragments upon the ice- 
defenses of Quebec. Washington, fortifying 
Dorchester heights, had driven the British in 
Boston into such extremities that on St. Pat- 
rick’s day, 1776, they were forced to evacuate 
that patriotic town. Instigated by the English, 
the Indians in Virginia and the Carolinas had 
plundered, burned out, and murdered the Colo- 
nists. Success to some extent, however, kept 
alive the patriotic fire. The Royalist General, 
M‘Donald, was captured after engaging the 
“rebels” at Morris Creek in North Carolina. 
General Lee’s activity in Charleston, and Moul- 
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trie’s gallant defense of Sullivan’s Island, vivi- 
fied the South. 

These scenes and achievements had passed 
to occupy and illustrate the *‘ Rebellion in the 
Colonies.” In May Congress had recommend- 
ed the Colonies to adopt such government as 
was deemed best for their respective liberties, 
The Provincial Assemblies, with few exceptions, 
and such as had already abolished monarchism, 
echoed the Congress; but still discussion, de- 
lay, and some irresolution followed. 

It-was the Fourth of July, 1776! and, in 
the Quaker City of Philadelphia, in the Old 
State House, Jefferson's 
was still under discussion. The popular excite- 
ment was intense; and thousands thronged 
around the cradle of American Freedom. In 
the room in which I stood the Continental Con 
gress deliberated a question not alone for the 
benefit of the Colonies, but for humanity. Out- 
side of the barred doors and closed window- 
shutters the people with dreadful anxiety, for 
they knew the dissentient causes which exclud- 
ed them, awaited the signal which was to an- 
nounce the fate of the bill. With eager ears, 
and eyes leaping from thoughtful doubt to hearty 
anticipation, the faces of the multitude are 
turned upward to the steeple of the State House ; 


immortal document 


wor there hangs a bell brought from London 


nearly a quarter of a century previous, bearing 
this prophetic inscription from Leviticus xxv., 
**Proclaim liberty throughout the land unto 
all the inhabitants thereof.” 


THE LIBERTY BELL, 


The multitude heaves, like the ocean under 
the premonitory throb and shiver of the storm. 
A murmurous buzz breaks through the red- 
brick walls and barred doors. What, what does 
it portend? Tongueless and breathless the 
crowd gaze inquiringly at the Old State House. 
What is the noise? Ah! it is the first spasm 
of the infant Hercules just born to the world. 
A creaking noise, a swinging noise; keep breath, 
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ye newly-baptized freemen, and ye slumbering 
democrats of Europe awake— 

The bell tolls! 

And then the enchantment was broken. The 
United States had no past, for the Republic was 
born; and the thirteen Colonial sponsors rose 
with becoming dignity into nations, and pre- 


pared to fight for the birth-right proclaimed to | 
| had courage not to be King. Cromwell wa 


the world. 

The bell rung immortality to Washington not 
less than disaster, defeat, and death to British 
rule in America. The course of Washington 
is beyond parallel. Jefferson was the greatest 
mind, purely the grandest intellect of the era, 
above all in devising and accomplishing the 
philosophic means by which a nation lives. 
But no mortal in Ameriea could have so carried 
the arms of the young Republic through such 
an accumulation of impending and actual dan- 
gers, through such knots of jealous friends and 
such hosts of mad enemies, as George Washing- 
ton. He above all others had the strength of 
character, the carefully and practically analyt- 
ical brain, the thorough abnegation of self in 
every sense where personal respect is not sacri- 
ficed, to do it. 

What a contrast is presented in the charac- 
ters of these leaders, whose heroic fortune and 
fame are so linked with the fourth of July! 
Cromwell was a great ruler; Washington a 
great patriot ; and both, in the generai accepta- 
tion, great heroes. Sometimes characters which 
afford striking contrasts yet present some lead- 
ing feature in common; but there is no more 
likeness between these heroes than can be in- 
stituted between a pious butcher and a philo- 
sophie victor, saving, indeed, that each was 
best suited to his time. If, however, the dis- 
interested nebility of Washington commands 
our loftiest gaze, we can not lower our eyes to 
the rugged brazenness of the sturdy psalm- 
brawler without regarding him with certain 
feelings of appreciation, Cromwell’s was the 
philosophy of the iron arm. He was a thor- 
ough despot; a man of distinct and self-inter- 
ested purposes; at once fearless, reckless, ener- 
getic, and self-willed. He was an impromptu 
character, pondering little, but acting much. 
No better evidence at once of his power and the 
distracted weakness of the nation which he held 
alone for himself could be instanced than the 
fact that after his death monarchy was em- 
braced with a delight characteristic of a long- 
separated love, and that the populace allowed 
the bones of its ‘‘ Protector” to be disinterred 
and dangled from a gibbet. 

Is there not a deep suggestiveness in these 
facts when taken in comparison with the uni- 
versal devotion to Washington, whose very 
name is invoked to calm the heat and still the 
turbulence that rages and roars in the wild con- 
flicts that political frenzies inspire? Cromwell 
fought and led to advance himself not less than 
his country. Washington fought and led to 
advance his country much more than himself. 
Cromwell won, and was feared even by his 


friends. Washington won, was loved by his 
friends and respected by his enemies, Cr in 
well longed to be King, but dared not ac cept it 
when his tools made the offer of a crown 
Washington could have been King, but repelle: 
the intimation. Cromwell felt proud of th: 
offer. Washington felt insulted by it. Crom 
well had not courage to be King. Washingto) 


a revolutionist against monarchy, and the 
usurped in the name of a republic functions 
which the King never possessed. Washingto; 
was a revolutionist against a bad government. 
and when it was overthrown he was a wise an 
retiring citizen—not the grasping tyrant of that 
which he had helped to create. In a word, Ey 
gland belonged to Cromwell; Washington by 
longed to the United States. 

To spring from the English to the American 
Republic affords no great exercise to the imag 
ination, There is a natural bridge of intellect 
and purpose connecting them, and in the Hall 
where the latter was determined upon, and th: 
determination justified before the world and fo 
all time, it is but natural that the historical] 
student should contrast the evanescence of th 
one—toppling down and flung into the grave of 
its chief—with the prosperity ofthe other. Fro 
the fate of the former we learn the potent lesson 
that engrossing personal ambition, not permit 
ting the fibres of the heart to take root in an 
nourishment from the interests of the people, is 
futile for lasting good, does not fructify int 
national beneficence. The era of the English 
republic was productive of great and some ben¢ 
ficial changes, especially in the foreign policy 
and relations of England; but there was mor 
blood on Cromwell's hands than in his heart. 
He ruled but did not sway the nation, cons: 
quently when he died the government he fought 
for and founded also expired. 

How different the lesson taught by the mem 
ories which fill the old State House! Washing- 
ton lived to see the principles promulgated from 
this Hall which he fought for, and the govern- 
ment he founded perpetuated, with increasing 
strength and undiminished honor, in the hands 
of a successor who had been the original means 
of placing him in chief command of the army. 
The success of the government was such an ac- 
complished facet, and its future so thoroughly 
assured as to permit Washington, in the sublime 
fulfillment of his mission, to retire with the bless 
ing of the people, and prove to the world that 
no one-man power kept the Republic together. 
He died, but his labors lived. Cromwell, haunt- 
ed by fears which even a coat of mail worn next 
his person could not ameliorate against the 
warnings which on all sides assailed him, died 
wielding the regnant power of the realm, and 
his labors fell like ‘‘ ashes to ashes” on his coffin 
lid. Washington died after the plenitude oi 
the first Presidency, in the serenity of citizen- 
ship, a grateful people proclaiming that he was 
first in their affections as he had been first in 
the camp and in the council, and receiving an 
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impetus from the contemplation of his virtues 


handed down their faith to succeeding genera- 
tions, and thereby expanded and preserved the 
legacy he left them, defending it nobly against 
the assaults of foreign jealousy and the wicked 
turbulence of internal ambition. 

The American citizen can hot but feel 
strengthened in his republican faith by the 
thoughts and contrasts evoked by the memories 
of Independence Hall. 

To my mind the associations connected with 
this place exalt it above any other room or 
world, in which immortal mor- 
What variously solemn, 


} 


ali 
tals were the actors, 
wild, exultant, hushed, and ennobling sensa- 
tions visit us at Faneuil Hall, Bunker Hill, 
Mount Vernon! What effects do not earth, 
ir, and ocean produce and leave upon the 
mind—the eloquent beauty of Trenton Falls, 
the impassioned frenzy of the Great Falls of the 
Potomac, the fairy picturesqueness of Lake 
George, the worship-full splendor of a sunset in 
the Gulf of Mexico, the grandeur of a thun- 
der-storm in the Catskills, the majesty of Ni- 
agara, the simple and endless sublimity of the 
What tremors and nervous sobs of pas- 


ty in the 


ocean ! 
sion have thrilled me thousands of miles away 
across the Atlantic, while wandering and pon- 
lering over battle-fields, where men have died 
for freedom against mighty odds; and where, 
as gray tradition—that people’s history of the 
people—tells us, the crimson-bladed grass is a 
perennial memento of the blood there shed for 
liberty. Yet not these scenes and sights, any 
of them, or all together, produced the feelings I 
experienced upon finding myself in the Hall in 
which the Declaration of Independence was dis- 
cussed and adopted. 

Here no physically magnificent scenery 
stretched before the vision; but in the mind’s 
eye the grandeur of a continent through the 
instrument of its destiny was revealed. On 
this spot no man died for freedom; but here 
men determined and made a solemn compact 
to live, while they lived, for freedom, and to 
die, if need be, that freedom live. Glory to 
the ashes of the brave! glory to the memory 
of those who consummated what the dead died 
to effect! 

One can not well analyze the feelings created 
in such a locality, the causes aré so various, 
and being experienced through the results 
which are endless and bewildering. The ef- 
fect remains on the mind forever, though it is 
scarcely possible that the same sensations can 
be conjured up again. In the contemplation 
of natural scenery or atmospheric illusions or 
grandeurs the effect may not be so overpower- 
ing at the time; but it is ever changing and 
ever various in its attractions from the influ- 
ence of season, sun, morn, noon, or night upon 
the objects beheld, and consequently ever vari- 
ously fresh in the sensations produced. Ina 
Hall such as this—why such as this, when there 
is no other such in the world ?—the effect is more 
electric. The spirits of the past, the radiance 
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of intellect, the force of human courage, the 
suavity of personal greatness, the disinterested- 
ness of a glorious Faith crown the brain until 
it becomes dizzy with the honors conferred upon 
it in the first spasm of comprehension; and is 
continued in the tongueless homage which as 
rapidly succeeds like a heart echo to the thank- 
fulness of the head. 
a sensation before. 


I never experienced such 
It can never in the same 
fullness come again. It was worth a thirty 
years’ life to experience. 

Having recovered my self I became immedi- 
ately occupied by the many objects of interest 
contained in the Hall. 
pecially suggestive. 


Some of these are es- 
Still the 
ceiling is the antique glass chandelier which 


hanging from 


shed light upon the momentous and prolonged 
proceedings during the night of the Third of 
July; and here, too, is the old bell which#truly 
in the significant words of the Scriptural man- 
date upon it, did ‘‘ proclaim liberty through- 
out the land and to all the inhabitants thereof.” 
The bell oceupies the place of the men whose 
determination it sent echoing over the land. 
Its tongue is quiet beside the statue of Wash- 
ington, whom it commanded to go forth and 
take apitstheme. Very appropriately in front 
of the same statue is a piece of the step from 
which, in the State House yard, “in presence,” 
quoth Christopher Marshall in his diary, ‘‘ of a 
great concourse of people, the Declaration of 
Independence was read by John Nixon” on the 
8th July. 
pieces of history. 


These are precious relics because 
Speaking of relics there is a 
chair here which is noteworthy, as being in it- 
self quite an aggregation of antique and his- 
torical curiosities. It was constructed in 1838, 
and among the materials used are a portion of 
a mahogany beam from a house built in 1496— 
the first by European hands in America—for 
the use of Christopher Columbus, near the 
present city of St. Domingo} fragments of the 
Treaty Elm, and of William Penn’s cottage in 
Letitia Court; of the frigate Constitution, of 
the ship of the line 
a group of noted walnut-trees which in the old- 
en times served as a landmark to persons going 
from the city to the State House, then out of 
town, and in front of which the trees stood. 
Among the other relics invested in this piece 
of furniture are portions of cane-seating from a 
chair which belonged to Penn, and a lock of 
hair of Chief-Justice Marshall. Franklin's 
desk and a portion of the pew used by Wash- 
ington in Christ Church happily link the truths 
and wonders of science and the blessings of 
revealed religion through two of our most loved 
names. 

The walls are hung with portraits of his- 
torical characters from Hernando Cortéz to 
William Penn, from Thomas Jefferson to An- 
drew Jackson—including so far as. attainable 
correct likenesses of the signers of the Declara- 
tion and the leading soldiers who carried out 
the doctrines of that document, and foreed them 
through the privations, battles, cabals, and vic- 


ennsylvania ; and of one of 
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tories of seven years to the very throne of En- 
gland from which George III. had to acknowl- 
edge their supremacy, if not their wisdom. 

A gallery of portraits of public men is a work- 
shop in which the mind’s eye may manufacture 
history. Memory is unwritten history, and a 
glance at the portrait awakens the memories we 
possess or incites us to lay the memories, writ- 
ten or unwritten, of others under tribute. Ev- 
ery portrait conveys a biography, and a group 
of such biographies give the character and cos- 
tume, the personal and political history of the 
age. Hence the historic panorama that passes 
through the mind in this Hall is of a character 
to sustain the sublimity of the sensations in- 
spired by the place itself. The portraits ex- 
tend back in historical significance to the chiv- 
alric era, when the plumed knights of Estrema- 
dura and Castile carried the cross to the high 
places of Mexicana, as well as present to us the 
lineaments of some who have, within the mem- 
ory of man, gone to sleep on the bosom of this 
North American Republic, which was so justly 
proud of them. 

Some portraits make the painters of them 
famous, some painters make the portraits valu- 
able. Who would care for the portrait of 
Charles I. only that Vandyke painted it? Who 
would not desire to have a bona Ade Cromwell, 
no matter by whom painted? The portraits 
surrounding us here, each one claiming al- 
most equal attention, defy, to a very great ex- 
tent, any criticism as works of art. We are 
not in a gallery of nobodies—of ‘‘ Gentlemen,” 
as the catalogue-makers have it, where the 
vanity of the “gentleman” is surfeited, much 
to the disgust of the beholder, and where the 
only purpose we can have is to judge, not the 
good looks or fashion of the sitter, but the 
manner in which he has been treated by the 
artist. We are in a gallery containing such 
effigies of heroes and statesmen, beloved of the 
Republic, as might be had, thankful that we 
have them at all, be they good, bad, and indif- 
ferent—and in truth they are of all kinds—and 
only sorry that contemporaneous pencils did 
not furnish a still greater number. 

The painter of the large majority of the heads 
in the Hall was Charles Wilson Peale. Like 
Trumbull, who also transferred the great men 
of the Revolution to the canvas, he had follow- 
ed them in the field. He had seen them in 
their heroic moods, and, indeed, filled up many 
hours of camp life in his artist labor of love— 
painting to-day and fighting to-morrow; now 
commencing a full-length at Valley Forge, then 
at the head of his company laying the enemy 
out in full length at Monmouth; to-day flesh- 
tinting the head of his General—to-morrow 
putting in dead color with his sword instead 
of his brush. Thus then and after the painter- 
patriot obtained his materials ; and albeit there 
is a good deal of the hardness of the sword in 
the manipulation, we ought to be—and I cer- 
tainly am—grateful that he was enabled to use 
the weapon of the artist at all. If Peale dis- 
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played vigor at the head of a company at Trey 
ton, Brandywine, and Monmouth, he was yo; 
less vigorous in the preservation of the com 
pany of heads which were also there. 4) 
honor, then, to the memory of the gallant fe] 
low who lived to fight the enemies of his coy, 
try, and fought to paint its heroes! All of 1] 
portraits here collected, save eleven, are fr, n 
his pencil, and, with few exceptions, are oy 
inals. But I must 
informs me of those The greater his 
tory looming out from ‘se canvas 
easel and the pallet oui of sight. 

Here are pictures, as I have said, of Cort 
and Penn, of Jefferson and Jackson, and 
many filling up historical links between them. 
especially of the eras and men represented by 
the great leaders last named. I confess to th, 
glowing influence the career of Cortéz inspires 
Surely the policy, if not the daring, of the in 
vader who would destroy his ships to prevent 
the possibility of retreat startles us into an ad 
miring recognition of its boldness. 

Hernando Cortéz was a model adventurer 
With the enthusiasm of the churchman and th 
gallantry of the soldier, he was well fitted fo 
the mission on which he went, and the church- 
militant times he has helped to make immor 
tal. An able politician always, he betimes 
must be regarded as a statesman. Full of ri 
sources in himself, he was quick to perceive t! 
uses to which he might apply others. Whil 
thoughtful in his enterprises, he went at then 
with an audacity that, to shallow minds, con 
veyed a character more reckless than strat 


getical. 


ig 


close she Catalogue t} 


forces th 


Fond of the pomp and circumstanc 


of war no less than the luxury which flings its 
gold and purple mantle over ease, he was equal 
ly a courtier and commander ; whether in court 


or camp, he was made to be a conqueror. Hi 
was peculiarly the child of his country; and by 
virtue of the strange and powerful combinations 
of audacity and craft, gallantry and supersti 

tion, policy and pride, artifice, passion, affe: 

tion, and ambition in him, he lives in conne: 

tion with this continent as the representatiy 

European of his time, the hero and cavalier of 
the South American conquest. His black ban 
ner, bearing a colored cross enrobed in blue ani 
white flames, vividly indicates the career of the 
man who bore it. It was a programme of the 
work he laid himself out to accomplish, and r 

mains the significant symbol of the manner in 
which he performed it. It is the key to his 
history. 

In striking yet peaceful contrast with the 
Cavali¢r—a contrast in time of nearly a ce! 
tury and a half—is the placid solidity and sat 
isfied ease shown in Inman’s full-length ot 
William Penn. Yet the best Penn seems t 
me to be that shown in an old English prin 
Penn, although twice kicked out of his father’s 
house for the freedom of his opinions, and only 
gaining entrance to it on the final exit of his 
irate parent the Admiral therefrom—though he 
was a preacher of the non-conformist class, and 
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would sooner leave the country than remove 
his hat in respect to any prince of the blood 
roval—yet had the reputation of having learned 
with considerable proficiency the arts of the 
courtier during his exile in France. To my 
mind his picture conveys the impression of a 
courtier by nature, who got into a wrong suit 
of clothes by accident. 

I should like to have had John Hancock's 
opinion, although I doubt if it would change 
my own one way or the other. What a straight- 
forward, manly look has that same John Han- 
cock! It is as clear and forcible, though scarce- 
ly as ornate—even though he was given large- 
ly to fine clothes, and gold and silver lace, and 
all the best of the good things of life—as that 

ishing and emphatic signature with which he 


JOHN HANOOOK. 
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headed the list on the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and which, as he said, “* The 
British Minister could read without spec 
tacles.” By-the-way, when the great doc- 
ument was first sent forth after its adop- 
tion only the names of John Hancock, as 
President of the Continental Congress. 
and Charles Thomson, its Secretary, wer: 
appended to it. Look at Thomson's 
face—in either picture—the one in man 
hood, or that in age. Conviction pre 
sides over that brow, determination closes 
those lips, and a luminous thoughtfulness 
beams from the full eyes. One of the 
most forcible illustrations which might 
be adduced to exhibit purity of nature 
and devotion to the moral effect of a 
cause is furnished by the life of Charles 
Thomson. Intimate with all the great 
actors of the Revolution, Secretary of 






CHARLES THOMSON, 


the Continental Congress for fifteen years, 
aware of the under-currents, of which the 
people only saw the results, he had kept 
copious records, and had prepared an 
elaborate history, which the severe but 
fervid judgment of a philosophic old age 
condemned to oblivion. Sooner than 
mar the grandeur of the Revolution as a 
whole by an exposition of men who acted 
unworthily during its progress, leavened 
also with a regard for the feelings of their 
surviving relatives, he destroyed the man- 
uscript. Much as his Stoic devotion to 
a patriotic idea is to be admired, it must 
be a matter of regret that the ablest and 
best chronicle of those days and men is 
lost forever. To a man of less unselfis! 
integrity the temptation to be the histo 
rian of such men and days would doubt- 
less have overcome any consideration fo1 
less worthy contemporaries or their rela- 
tives. 

There is the ruddy face and sandy hair 
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of Thomas Jetferson, author—in his own words | 


for his tomb—‘‘ Author of the Declaration of 
American Independence ; of the Statute of Vir- 
ginia for Religious Freedom; and Father of the 
University of Virginia.” Is not that a record ? 
How typical of the best purposes of the best 
men of the Republic! Independence, Religious 
Freedom, Civilization! Civil and religious lib- 
erty feeding the torch, and guarding as well as 


inciting the labors of education. As I gaze on 


Jetferson, pictured in the flush of manhood, the | 


buzz of assembling lawyers and Jaw officers 
around this old Hall of Congress, calls to mind 
his opinion of that erudite fraternity for the 
purposes of legislation. Speaking of the Con- 
gress that was to have ratified the definitive 
treaty of peace of 1783, he well said, if it erred 
by too much talking: ‘* How could it be other- 
wise, in a body to which the people send one 
hundred and fifty lawyers, whose trade it is to 
question every thing, yield nothing, and talk 
by the hour ?”—adding, with satirical emphasis, 
“*that one hundred and fifty lawyers should do 
business ought not to be expected.” This head 
of Jefferson fails to convey the philosophic force 
of his maturer years. It is that of a sanguine 
more than a sagacious man. The erect posi- 
tion adds to its impulsive character, and I can 
well imagine how the dramatic fire of Patrick 
Henry’s speech against the Stamp Act must 
have set the young red head of Jefferson in 
flames. 

Standing on the spot on which he stood in 
this Hall—or rather retiring reverentially to an 
observant distance from it—there arises before 
us the immortal Committee of Five, or actually 
of four, for Robert R. Livingston, though ap- 
pointed, was called home by domestic duties. 
There is John Adams, in his forty-second year, 
solid asa rock; who had balanced by hisstrength, 
if not guided by his ability, the agitation in 
Massachusetts ; who had served the two pre- 
vious years in the Continental Congress ; nom- 


inated George Washington to the Chief Com- | 


COMMITTEE 
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OF 
mand; who but two months before (May 6 
offered a resolution which was virtually a De 
laration of Independence; and whom the Am: 
ican Tories and refugees in England dreaded 
more than any. There is Roger Sherman, with 
more than half a century of life’s sunshine and 


shower upon his strong head. Observe the full 


eye, the serious mouth, the solid chin, and you 
| need not wonder that this man, from being an 
humble shoemaker, has walked and worked his 
you will not wonder that 
the application of manhood made up for th 


way into prominence ; 


parsimonious advantages of youth. Honors 
have fallen upon him. Yale has made him, 
the whilom man of the lapstone, a Master of 
Aris ; 
has inveighed against the Stamp Act, and n 


he has the confidence of Connecticut, 


is one of the sponsors of the young giant just 
And behold Benjamin Franklin—in form 
and feature so well known the wide world ov: 
| —great in his days, but never so great as o 
| that day. Seventy years have added a solem 
nity to his intelligence. His ‘‘ Poor Richard” 
has been a hard mentor for years to people in 
Europe and America, Nearly a quarter of a 
century has gone by since he brought dow: 
| the lightning. Royal Societies have conferred 
membership upon him, Edinburgh and Ox- 
ford have conferred the Doctorate. Yet see, 
the character of “ rebel” does not detract from 
that of the sage and philosopher; and yet be 
| hold again, tallest arid youngest and most im 
| portant of that important group is Thomas Jet 
ferson, in his thirty-third year, What can or 
| could be said to more fitly illustrate the power 
his brains, his energy, and style had achieved ? 
The men who surround him afford the best 
gauge of the character of that tall, sanguine- 
complexioned young man. In point of age he 
might have been the pupil of Adams, the son 
| of Sherman, the grandson of Franklin; yet to 
him. was intrusted the drawing up of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 
The reward of mediocrity is generally a harm- 


born. 
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ROBERT MORRIS. 


ss and sometimes an insincere respect, but the 


enalty of greatness is the extreme of adulation 


n the one hand or abuse on the other. No 
man has been more persistently abused and vili 
ed than Jefferson. Men who could not reach 
his altitude with stupid cunning thought and 
sought to drag him down to their own. The 
talismanic effect of his teachings, as the father 
nd philosopher of American democracy, is a 
emarkable commentary on the labors of his 
evilers; and it is well remarked by his biogra- 
pher, Mr. Randall, that the influence of Jeffer- 
son's very name increases every year. His great 
areer Was a justificatory proof of the wisdom 
vhich made him by ballot in Con- 
gress Chairman of the Great Com- 
mittee, 
Note that earnest full face, with 
the expansive round forehead atop, 
nd the fat double chin under it, the 
bright gray eyes and unpowdered 
gray hair loosely setting off the clear 
ind rather florid complexion. That 
s Robert Morris, the great financier 
f the Revolution, and who, though 
ie could and did raise money for 
Congress in its direst exigencies, 
could not save his own last days 
from the bitterness of poverty. At 
ne time his personal credit was in- 
volved to the amount of a million 
and a half to sustain Congress. 
‘“‘T want money for the use of the 
wmy,” said Morris once to a Quaker 
friend. 
‘*What security canst thou give ?” 
“* My note and my honor,” was the 
response of Morris. 
“Robert, thou shalt have it,” was 
the prompt reply. 
Such is ar evidence of his posi- 
tion during the Revolution and aft- 
er, when, in the height of his pros- 


HALL AND INDEPENDENCE DAY. 


peritv, he lived in magnificence at the 
ner of Sixth and Market streets, and the best 
and greatest partook of his cordial hospitality. 
It is saddening to think on his latter-day poy- 
erty; but it is some comfort to know that un 
der the severest trials his mind sustained its 
elastic geniality—that melancholy was not high- 
fellow well met with his misfortune. He s 

ed to have appreciated the care-dispelling 


tive of the Italian proverb which says, “* A hun 
dred years of melancholy will not pay a farthing 
of debt.” 


HENRY KNOX, 


And here is a group of soldiers. 

Nathaniel Greene, certainly one of the best, 
if not the very best, of Washington's Generals! 
In his youth a blacksmith, he was all things 
that a Quaker’s son should not be. In time his 
father whipped him, the Quakers turned him 
out of meeting, and he turned in to the Rhod 
Island Legislature. He had a passion for mil- 


HENRY LEE. 








NATHANIEL GREENE, 


itary affairs ; so it is not to be wondered at that 
the news from Concord and Lexington put him 
intog passion. He was soon in the field—left 
his mark at Trenton, Princeton, Brandywine, 
Germantown, Monmouth; and, taking com- 
mand of the forlorn hope of the Southern Army 
in the fall of 1780, swept the British out of the 
South by 1782, and was received as a deliverer 
by the bright eyes of Charleston. Washington 
well hit off the character of Greene when he 
said: “Could he but promote the interests of 


his country in the character of a corporal, he 
would exchange without a murmur his epaulets 


for the knot.” And yet who can tell where his 
ashes may be found ?—There is Henry Lee, 
who at the age of twenty was appointed, on 
Patrick Henry’s nomination, to a cavalry com- 
mand, was intrusted with many important mis- 
sions, and was of the first efficiency under Greene 
in the Carolinas, Famous is he in history as 


CHARLES LEE. 


‘**Light-horse Harry.” From the Yadkin t 
the Dan was he known, and Guildford, Augus 
ta, Ninety-Six, and Eutaw have heard of him, 
for he was ever in the front.—Here is another 
Lee (General Charles), surnamed ** Boiling Wa 
ter” by the Mohawks, to distinguish his rest 
less temperament, which led him over Europe 
through courts and camps, before he found a 
final in America, which he did 
1773. he 
ardent Republican, and was one of the origin 
Major-Generals of the Revolutionary Army 
A wild, reckless, un-God-fearing fellow was this 
Welshman—a man of parts withal, and humor 
Washington rebuked him on the field of Mon 
mouth, which led to his leaving the army. I 
his will he requested not to be buried within a 
mile of a Presbyterian or Anabaptist meeting- 
house, *‘ having kept so much bad company 
life that he did not wish to continue the « 


residence 


Settling in Virginia, became 


DANIEL MORGAN. 
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nection when dead.” He sleeps in Christ 
Church, Philadelphia. 

At Princeton the American artillery created 
great havoc on the English; at Monmouth the 
precision of that arm was deadly; at Yorktown 

equaled the practiced science of France. 
There is the founder and officer of it, Henry 
Knox, a bookseller of Boston, who was but 
twenty-five at the beginning of the war, and 
esi aped from town to fight, his bright and 
blessed young wife, Lucy, carrying his sword, 
sewed in the lining of her mantle. Glory to 
Lucy! She ripped it out and gave it to him 
at Bunker Hill. Glory to Henry! He did 
not return it until the war was over. He was 
a dear friend of Washington, and suggested the 
order of the Cincinnati. 


LAFAYETTE IN 1777. 


Joseph Reed, Adjutant-General on Washing 
ton’s Staff, looks the gallant and good man he 
was. To the offer of money and position if he 
would join the Tory standard, Reed made him 
self glorious by replying: ‘‘ I am not worth pur- 
chasing; but such as I am, the King of Great 
Britain is not rich enough to do it.” 

What a sturdy face and sturdy figure als« 
you may see it in the fore-ground of Trumbull's 
picture of the surrender of Burgoyne—has Gen- 
eral Daniel Morgan of the rifles, the right arm 
of the service, the whilom wagoner, but who, 
as the hero of the Cowpens, won the gold medal 
from Congress. He was one of the put-your 
trust-in-God-and-keep-your-powder-dry kind of 
men. Before the assault on Quebec he knelt 
and prayed earnestly beside a cannon; and at 
the Cowpens, where Tarleton had such a su- 
perior force, Morgan knelt and prayed fervent- 
ly for the country, for his army, and himself; 
and then, strengthened with belief in the suc- 
cor he invoked, dashed on cheering his men. 


DE KALB, 


Up in the corner yonder, side by side, see 
Richard Montgomery and Paul Jones, heroes 
both, worthy of the lands of their birth, and of 
the land they served. Montgomery's head is 
peculiarly handsome ; it has an almost Grecian 
contour, the bright dark eye that used to flash 
in battle lighting up with a commendable and 
brave humanity the classical regularity of the 
features. Jones has a dashing self-opinionated 
look, characteristic of the terrible energy dis- 
played in carrying out his projects. When the 
liberty. of his adopted country—the country of 
his wife—called Montgomery from his dear and 
happy fireside, and Congress made him a Brig- 
adier-General, he said: ‘‘ It is an event which 
must put an end for a while, perhaps forever, 
to the quiet scheme of life I had prescribed foi 
myself; for although entirely unexpected and 
undesired by me, the will of an oppressed peo- 
ple, compelled to choose between liberty and 
slavery, must be obeyed.” It was.not for a 
while but forever that his happy home was in- 
vaded. Jones, in the same spirit, writing to 
the King of France in 1778 said, ‘‘ When the 
American banners were first displayed, I drew 
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my sword in support of the violated dignity and 
rights of human nature; and both honor and 
duty prompt me steadfastly to continue the 
righteous pursuit, and to sacrifice to it not only 
my private enjoyments, but my life, if neces- 
sary.” No doubt Paul’s famous cruise in the 
[rish Channel after the British Jack was his 
idea of a ‘righteous pursuit,” and he certainly 
did continue it with a steadfast will. 

And there is Lafayette—not as he tendered 
his-youth and material aid to Congress in this 
very Hall—but as he appeared on his fourth 
visit to America, in 1824. And there is De 
Kalb, who introduced Lafayette to the Ameri- 
can Commissioners in Paris, accompanied him 
early in 1777, and over whom Lafayette placed 
the corner-stone of a monument in 1825. He 
fell near Camden, bearing eleven wounds for 
American Independence and “ striving to rally 
the scattering Americans.” 

And there is fine old Frederick de Steuben, 
who, flusked with European military honors, 
offered the experience they indicated to’the 
Continental army at Valley Forge. There, too, 
is Du Portail and De Cambray, able French 
engineers in the service of the Revolution. And 
Rochambeau who added to the glory of Minden, 
Corbach, and other fields of Europe, the nobler 
glory of assisting at the capture of Cornwallis. 
Many others are there, noble contributions from 
almost every country of Europe to the cause of 
liberty in this. 

It is a beautiful consideration, and one which 


ought to have lessons of dignifying import, to | 


see those men of all nations, exhibiting a Babel 
of tongues, all joining at the one altar and giv- 
ing, by their acts, expression to the one thought. 
Not unworthily do they stand here, as they do 


in history, with the Greenes, Waynes 
Schuylers, Lees, Marions, and Putnams 
of the soil. 

We are surrounded by the shades 
heroes—men of the sword. A wieldey 
the pen attracts our attention. Notice ¢ 
sharp, rather petite features and elevar, 
eyebrow of Francis Hopkinson. The chay- 
acteristics of the head are keenness a) 
good-nature, quick perception, and the 
gift of as suitable expression. If he y 
not a fighter he was a ready writer, doing 
good work; and in satire and humor < 
impressing some of his contemporaries 4s 
to be named in the same breath with Ly 
cian, Swift, and Rabelais. However ex 
orbitant this valuation of friendship n 
have been, it is certain that the subject 
it rendered great service to the cause of 
freedom by the quickness and vivacity 
his satire. As you may see, his nat 
while genial was not slavish, and he coul 
not long restrain himself from letting t 
people know his mind. From 


1781 Hopkinson contributed largely to c 
rect the misrepresentations of the press 
His ‘‘ Pretty Story” in 1774, in whicl 
an allegory he exhibited the many 
ances of the Colonies, conveyed in a 


ori 


gri 
pithy 
and pleasant form, was sought after with great 
avidity ; and his ‘‘ New Roof,” embodying t! 

arguments of the Pennsylvanian Convention 
to consider the frame of government for tl 
United States, was so effective that Rush said 
it must last as long as the citizens were happy 
under the National Government. After the 
peace, when party spirit was rampant in Penn- 
sylvania, Hopkinson came out with his “ Full 
and True Account of a Violent Uproar which 
lately happened in a very Eminent Family.” 
Innumerable were the pieces with which he help- 
ed to make war upon the common enemy or 
allay the dissensions of patriotic friends. He 
deserves to be well remembered. Let us bless 
his pen, and himself too; for it is recorded of 
him that his heart was elevated as his brain 
was bright—that he never debased the exuber- 
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ance of either in a profanity, nor uttered a word 
to make a woman blush. 

Apropos of woman, there is Martha Wash- 
ington and Mistress Robert Morris—the former 
in advanced age, her yet fresh and luminous 
face framed in the cap-frills of her time; the 
latter gay and fashionable, with feathery head- 
dress, as in the days of her prosperity, when 
her husband was the Washington of financiers. 

These portraits call up many memories. It 
were vain, however, to attempt a transcript of 
them, or the extending chain of thrilling facts 
which they indicate. Looking from one to an- 
other, the quick remembrance of some good 
deed performed by each, and the anxiety to 
give utterance to each incident rising almost 
simultaneously, distracts the brain with pleas- 
ure and pride, until one can only find full en- 
joyment in silent admiration of the pageant 
evoked by the glory of the past. But this great 
joy is broken in upon. I am no longer alone 
with the past. Other visitors pour in, and, for- 
getful of the solemnity of the place, shufile nois- 
ily about, give their tongues full rein, and break 
with the jargon of vulgar, although it may be 
well-intentioned and irrepressible curiosity, the 
serene significance of the place. We want a 
little more veneration among us. The present 
can not be appreciated without having respect for 
the past. ‘To see a man who no doubt boasts 
of and loves his country, and walks unexcep- 
tionably the decent path of life, stalking nois- 
ily, with hat on head, and a manner altogether 
which compels sorrow more than anger in such 
a place, is a sight I do not like to contemplate. 
Our young and successful blood is too apt to 
think license liberty, and a violation of etiquette 
an illustration of self-reliant manhood. It may 
be unthinkingly done; but we must learn to 
think in such hallowed spots, and to feel that 
it is more respectful in ourselves to acknowl- 
edge as well as feel what we owe to those who 
make nations and peoples great and respected. 
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THE MARKETS OF NEW YORK. 

“ DEEP, pork, mutton; won't you buy, buy, 

buy?” Juicy steaks and tender-loin : 
‘*spare-ribs,” and trim, dainty legs; cold shoul 
ders and mutton-chops; whate'er you will. Just 
name your choice, for each and all lie befor 
you. 

In Moliére’s comedy L’Avare an eloquent 
sybarite grows discursive on the theme wheth 
er ‘fone lives to eat” or ‘‘ eats merely in ordei 
to live.” Without favoring the disciples of 
Brillat Savarin, that philosophic gastronome, 
or becoming a partisan of the ascetic school, 
none can dispute the point that it is necessary 
to eat if we wish to exist, whether we believ: 
in the infallibility of good cookery or not. Con 
sidering the matter only in this light, the food 
supply of any large city appears an interesting 
subject for reflection, alike to the student ot 
men and manners and dilettante reader. 
a million souls rise in New York every morning 
the 
Over a million breakfasts have to be pro- 
cured and cooked and eaten—a million dinners 
—a million suppers; and nearly three hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of provisions are thus 
consumed every day in the ‘‘ Empire City. 
When, therefore, this large expenditure is in- 
quired into, taken in connection with the im- 
mense amount of machinery it consequently; 
calls into play, the ‘‘ Markets of New York” 
supply as ample food for thought as they actu- 
ally do food for the inner man. From what 
quarters does all this provision come? Where 
is meat procured, fish caught, vegetables culti- 
vated? And fruit too—rare, luscious, tempt- 
ing fruit, so cooling in summer, so appetizing 
at all times—where is the garden large enough 
to furnish the gigantic supply required? How 
are all these articles brought to market, and 
how retailed? Do you know, reader? Per- 
haps not; perhups yes. But in any case you 
will not mind reading and hearing a little about 
the food supply of New York, and the various 
entrepots and quarters from whence it is pro- 
cured, retailed, and parceled out unto the in- 
habitants thereof. 

Altogether there are eleven markets in this 
city, but only two call for especial description. 
These are named respectively Washington and 
Fulton markets, of which the first is devoted 
principally to,meat, fruit, and vegetables, and 
the second to fish and poultry. The nine oth- 
er markets, which are located mostly on the 
quays of the East River, are small in size, and 
obtain their supplies chiefly from the first-named 
emporium. Washington Market is about the 
largest food dépét in the world, on account of 
its being generally devoted to the sale of meat, 
vegetables, poultry, fruit, and other things, in 
stead of there being separate markets, as in 
London and other large towns, for each dis- 
tinct article. The corner-stone of the building 
was laid in the year 1808, but the edifice was 
not completed until four years later, in conse- 
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and require food for their sustenance during 
day. 
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quence of the stoppage caused to enterprise by 
war being declared between Great Britain and 
America. When the structure was first erect- 
ed it was thought to be quite a handsome ad- 
dition to the architecture of the city; but at 
the present time, when handsome buildings are 
the rule and ugly ones the exception in New 
York, its battered, dingy exterior and dirty 
stone columns speak more of utility and age 
and hard-working service than of the beautiful. 
It is appropriately named after the great Lib- 
erator —the honored Washington; for there 
seems to be some connection between the pro- 
vider of a nation and a nation’s founder. The 
actual market-place lies in a block between 
Vesey and Fulton streets, along Washington, 


and consists of a series of rectangular build- | 


ings—one within the other, we might say— 
centred by a circular building with a small cu- 
pola on top; but the many little stalls, besides 
stores and extensive warehouses, which really 
belong to the structure, cause the ‘‘ food repos- 


itory” to extend to a very great distance be- | 


yond its legitimate limits—from Liberty Street, 
in fact, down to North Moore Street-—in one 
straight line. About three thousand persons 
hold stalls in Washington Market, and about 
thirty thousand may be said to earn their live- 
lihood through its means; while the mass of 
buyers who flock thither is immense—over a 
hundred thousand often coming there during 
the course of a day in the busy Christmas sea- 
son. Here business is transacted, we might 
say, almost every -hour of the day and night, 
and there seems to be no cessation at any time 
to the buying and selling that goes on, ‘“‘ Will 
you buy, buy, buy ?”—or similar words like 
those with which the present paper opened— 
strike one’s ear on entering within the charmed 
limits. “ Will you buy? will you buy?” are 
the last words you hear on leaving, and they 
ring in your ear, as aforesaid, like a vanishing 
chime. 

The first glance at Washington Market is, 
on the whole, “beefy.” One sees at every 
side tremendous sides of oxen, vast quarters 
of beef, huge sirloins, gigantic ribs, and long 
legs, like those of the Paphian bull, hanging 
from the low ceiling in front of and around the 
stalls; while your olfactory organs are saluted 
with the ever-increasing effluvia of raw meat, 
which, altho.gh the butchers appear to grow 
fat upon it, is not exactly qualified to give one 
an appetite should you wander through the 
market just before dinner-time. After a lit- 
tle time, however, you find out that other de- 
scriptions of meat besides beef are also present. 
Mutton, juicy and well clothed with a super- 
stratum of pure white fat, hangs around in pro- 
fusion. Our friend piggy too—‘‘ the gintleman 
wot pays the rint,” according to Fenian phi- 
losophers—is not forgotten. And haunches of 
venison from the Far West, besides pens of 
cackling fowls, may be spied out in odd cor- 
ners, in addition to piles of butter and mounds 
of cheese—the whole presenting to the aston- 


ished vision of the observer a regular hecatom} 
of food, which will be all consumed by the mas. 
ticatory process. Plump and portly butchers 
meet you on every side, anxious to promote 
custom, and affable in imparting informati n 
as to the state of the market; and you are j0s- 
tled and turned about, if you stop in your pro- 
gress for a moment, by the motley throng oj 
buyers, who wish to get some tid-bit cheap, and 
who will inform a passing dealer that * So-anq- 
so round the corner will let them have that 
article for half.the price.” The butcher advises 
them to go to ‘‘So-and-so” and purchase there. 
though all the while he is not averse at the 
same time to inform them of the particular ex- 
cellence of his especial articles. 

Bread is usually considered the “ staff” of 
life, but still meat is one of its most convenient 
crutches, and is indeed regarded as of such an 
importance in one’s daily bill of fare that it calls 
aloud for notice. It may be stated at first start 
that nearly three hundred and sixty tons of meat 
are daily consumed in New York city alone—a 
truly alarming amount to contemplate if one 
considers for a moment what a ton of meat is! 
This provision for the wants of Broadway and 
the Bowery is supplied from the great whole- 
sale markets up town at One Hundredth Street 
and the “ Bull’s Head,” a butchers’ rendezvous 
in Forty-fourth Street, at which places all ani- 
mals coming into the city are slaughtered at 
the abattoirs provided for the purpose. There 
is another large dépédt, too, for meat at the 
Communipaw abattoirs in New Jersey, which 
has recently been opened, and which promises 
shortly to relieve the over-crowded markets “ up 
town.” The principal quarters from which the 
meat supply comes are the States of Illinois, 
Ohio, New York, Kentucky, Indiana, Kansas, 
and Michigan, placing them in order according 
to the proportionate number of animals each 
State sends to the New York markets. The 
wholesale butchers buy their meat at an esti- 
mated net weight which is supposed, as it is 
termed, to ‘‘ sink the offal.” Thus an ordinary 
well-fed ox will give about 850 pounds of dressed 
meat; a sheep 45; a calf 60; and a pig about 
120 pounds. Taking an average from the win- 
ter results of the past year, the sales of live- 
stock every week are: oxen, 6500; sheep, 9500: 
calves, 1200; and pigs 20,000—which num- 
bers represent an aggregate weekly amount of 
8,109,500 pounds of animal food. The Empire 
City has a good digestion. The only sensible 
alteration effected in the sales of meat during 
the year is between the months of March and 
April, when the great shad supply comes into 
the fish market and causes the meat quotations 
to fluctuate. In summer, of course, during the 
very hot weather, there is a proportionate dim- 
inution in the consumption of meat according 
to the rise of the thermometer, but this is not 
nearly so great as that which affects the supply 
during the shad season, 

At a very early hour in the morning the meat 
comes in. From 3 o’clock, and often from 2, 
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especially on Saturday mornings, the supplies 
begin to pour in, and continue doing so from 
the various dépots up town and from the river 
until 7 or 8 o'clock ; heavy loaded wagons block 
up the whole length of Washington Street ; and 
there is hardly room for a small calf to wedge 
himself in among the crush of vehicles which 
bring in the produce to this great entrepot. 
The stream of wagons appears to be ever aug- 
mented. No sooner are the first cars cleared 
out than a fresh relay is turned on; and they 
drag on their course, are unloaded, and wend 
their way back to the great dépot at the Bull's 
Head, and the other dépot up town at One Hun- 
dredth Street, while the market continues to 
get fuller and fuller with the meat required for 
the consumption of the city. The market is 
now stocked, and the retail buyers come on the 
scene. It is not to be wondered at that such 
an immense business should be transacted at 
Washington Market, when we consider that not 
only does it supply the million inhabitants of 
this city, but it has also to provide for the wants 
of Brooklyn, Staten Island, and many towns on 
the Jersey shore, and for others for a long dis- 
tance up the Hudson. On an average state- 
ment, Washington Market provides food for 
ibout two millions of persons every day; and, 
consequently, about half or more of the supply 
brought into it every morning is sent away in 
bulk again shortly afterward, apart from the 
vast retail trade done for the actual wants of 
New York. Housekeepers and the butchers 
of the town and its suburbs commence their 
business early too. The supplies continue com- 
ing in long after they have also set to work at 
buying out, and thus for about a couple of hours 
the wholesale and retail dealers carry on their 
respective trades at the same time. It is esti- 
mated that over $180,000 are daily disbursed 
for animal food alone in the market. The in- 
habitants of this city are the largest meat-eaters, 
one might say, in the world. London ranks 
second in the list of the anti-vegetarians, while 
Paris stands lowest in the list; the last-named 
capital, however, ‘makes up for this falling off 
in animal food by being the largest consumer 
of bread. The reason of this great meat ex- 
penditure of New York is, without doubt, owing 
to waste, under which term may be comprised 
bad household management and bad cookery. 
An old proverb holds good that God sent meat 
and the devil sent cooks; but his Satanic Maj- 
esty must have made a most unfair distribution 
of his servants, if cooks be considered under 
that category, as some towns seem to be more 
cursed by bad cooks—such as would make Bril- 
lat Savarin gnash his teeth in impotent rage— 
than others, Another reason for this in New 
York is, that a very large portion of the popula- 
tion live in boarding-houses, and have no homes 
of their own to practice economy even if they 
* had the mind to do it, They pay a fixed sum 
which includes the rent of their room, the use 
of furniture, and their board of two or three 
meals per diem. The proprietor, or landlady 


of the house, furnishes the board, calculating 
for the gross number of boarders thai she has. 
She usually lays in a larger amount of food than 
is required for the actual wants of the establish- 
ment, in order to be certain to *‘ have enough.” 
The best meat is bought in large pieces; for 
perhaps eight boarders she buys a piece of 
roasting beef weighing some thirteen or four- 
teen pounds for dinner or supper. This 
wastefully cooked, most likely, before a large 
fire, and as a necessary consequence a large 
percentage is absorbed and wasted through bad 
management. Then, when it comes on the ta- 
ble, as it has no dressing or any little sauce 
piquaute to give it a relish and help it out, it is 
eaten up m toto without leaving any residue 
save the bones, which are thrown away on the 
morrow. Itis the same way all the year round ; 
beef-steak, mutton-chops, boiled beef, roast beef, 
and occasionally veal and pork, dressed in a 
similar manner, are wasted, and without any 
attempt at economizing through the portals of 
Soyer’s Cookery Book. It is not so with our 
Gailic friends. In Paris, by dint of good cooks, 
the people eat far less meat, and we venture to 
say dine far better, and certainly far less ex- 
travagantly and without any uneasy after-thought 
about their digestive organs, than they do here 
in the Empire City, with all its wealth and its 
‘* European plan” of eating. 
sion, however. 

Washington Market must not be judged 
merely from a “meaty” point of view. Its 
chief pride consists in its fruit and vegetables, 
and on these it can well afford to take its stand. 
The amount of fruit alone consumed in the city 
of New York during the year, most of which 
goes through this market, is something nearly 
incredible to realize. Every one seems to eat 
it, or dispose of it in some way or other, and 
it is bought not only by the rich and well-to-do 
but also by the poorest urchin in the metropo- 
lis. Italy is considered a fruit-eating country, 
where the /azaroni loll about all day under the 
burning sun of that southern clime luxuriating 
on grapes and water-melons, but the supply 
which New York consumes would really put 
the Land of the Madonna to the blush. From 
early spring until the depth of winter fruit ot 
every description is bought and sold in the 
markets and the streets, and imported and ex- 
ported from New York. It is a trade in which 
thousands, who rise while the rest of the city is 
buried in sleep, and go to bed when the me- 
tropolis is just wide awake, are engaged in, and 
in which many fortunes are made and as many 
often lost, as it is a somewhat hazardous specu- 
lation in the hot months. The trade employs 
a perfect fleet of small boats and coasting ves- 
sels to itself. It regulates the departure and 
arrival of the various goods trains on the dif- 
ferent lines of railways—nay, it has a special 
express carriage of its own. In fact, fruit is 
all-important in our city; and its supply and 
consumption exceed in their magnitude every 
other article in the great food quarter. Fruit 


is 
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and vegetables are all in afl to Washington 
Market; and this must not be wondered at 
when it is considered that in the height of the 
season nearly six hundred market wagons from 
New Jersey and Long Island daily bring in 
these articles, besides what comes by water, 
We are great devourers of market produce, as 
figures show. 

To commence at the beginning of the fruit 
and vegetable supply, the reader ought most 
properly to inspect the market garden regions 
of Long Island, New Jersey, and the western 
portion of New York, from whence the supplies 
are brought to Washington Market. Here 
acres upon acres are devoted to the cultivation 
of potatoes, cabbages, and all sorts of vegeta- 
bles, besides the many which are laid under 
contribution for the fruiterer’s trade. Over on 
the Long Island shore, where the vegetables 
principally come from, there are miles upon 
miles of farm ground devoted to this purpose ; 
and these are most commonly looked after by 
the Dutch Frats, who see to the house and gar- 
den work while their husbands are abroad in 
the city working at their various trades. In 
America as in Holland the Dutch are par- 
ticularly neat in their agricultural work, and 
many a Knickerbocker sketch of Washington 
Irving might be selected to give one a picture 
of their orderly gardens and mathematical cab- 
bage fields, Rows of trim gardens may be seen 
in the summer time, beyond Brooklyn, laid out 
in what housewives term ‘“‘apple-pie order,” 
with their motley contents of potatoes, cab- 
bages, and turnips, besides the lesser vegeta- 
bles, arranged with a precision which would have 
gladdened the heart of Euclid and made New- 
ton ecstatic. It is said that no less than five 
thousand women thus employ themselves in 
garden work on the Long Island shore alone ; 
and this number can not be far out when the 
amount of vegetables exported from thence is 
taken into consideration. When the vegeta- 
bles have grown up sufficiently, and have ar- 
rived at the era to be “‘ brought out,” as enter- 
prising mammas speak of their daughters in 
the matrimonial market, they are carefully 
packed in a species of long, low, narrow wagon 
—rows of which can be seen any morning pass- 


to town to be cooked and eaten, as it is the fate 
of vegetables to be. 


have a faint idea of what a vast amount of 


fruit and vegetables come into New York to be | 
eaten by the population thereof, from the Brook- | 
lyn side alone, without taking into question what | 


comes from New Jersey and other places. 

The scene opens early, and the ferry-boat is 
supposed to have left the Brooklyn dock and to 
be slowly paddling across the river as the read- 
er watches for it from the Fulton slip on the 
New York side. It is just ‘‘two o'clock in 
the morning,” according to Barney Branaghan, 
but in reality it is as dark as night. There is 


| Fulton Street. 


no moon, and the dark shadows of indistine: 
ships throw a gloom over the water, while spec 

tre masts and spars seem to hover just alo) 

your head. As the observer stands on ¢) 

ferry slip he hears the sobbing splash of the 

ripples against the timbers of the dock, ang 
the occasional wash of a loose plank as it jx 

swayed to and fro by the tide. Across the riy 

er he can see the long lines of twinkling st, 
lights, while behind him all is dark and gloomy 
and shadowy save the lighted up ferry-house 
No distinct sound is perceptible for a moment 
but after a time he hears the “ beat,” “}eat 
of the steamer’s paddles in the distance. The 
a bright white light, like a star descended be- 
low its proper height, flashes upon his vision, 
and seems to grow larger and larger every min 
ute as it draws nearer. Now there are tw 
lights—a red and a white—first wide Apart, 
and then closing in on a line as the boat heads 
up toward the slip; and the beat of the pad 
dles becomes more distinct and flurried, as jf 
they were anxious to have their work done 
Then a dark mass is seen looming up from th 
shade beyond, and the shape of the boat can bx 
made out. Then voices are heard raised j; 
laughter and fun and “ chaff”’—and then th 
unwieldy vessel surges into the ferry slip, knock 
ing first the timbers on one side, then those o 
the other, and amidst a creaking of long suffer- 
ing wood and a wash of water as she backs he: 
paddles, she slowly glides up to the gangway 
Then there is the rattle of the chains—th 
**clink,” ‘ clink,” ‘‘ clink” of the stopper—an 
then all is made fast, and the first market prod 
ucé for the day reaches New York for Wash- 
ington Market. A continuous stream of heay\ 
loaded wagons come forth out of the dock upon 
the gloomy street, now deadened with the slee} 
of night. Long drays piled up sky-high with 
cabbages and turnips and apples, and all sorts 
of the product of Mother Earth come forth, 
and form themselves into an endless line wy 


et 


Step by step they wend their 
way, like a long funeral procession, across 
Broadway and down into the purlieus of th 
market on the north side, where, following 
them up, you arrive in time to see Washingtoi 


| Market in all its glory. 
ing through Fulton Street—and wend their way | 


Although night seems still existent, night is 


| unknighted, as it were, from his habitation in 
If the reader will take | 
his stand on the Fulton Ferry slip in the early | 
morning of a summer or autumn day, he will | 


the market. Jets of flaring gas light up the 
vista as far as the eye can see, and the whole 
place seems as bright as day; while the noise 
and bustle around you would make you fain 
believe yourself to be in Pandemonium did not 
the drawl of a Long Islander remind you that 
you were still in the land of Columbus. The 
shouts of the wagon-drivers, the chatter of the 
by-standers, the interference of the guardians 
of the peace in the various squabbles which 
arise as to which wagon shall give way to the 
other, all form a tout ensemble which is conflict- 
ing, vehement, and uproarious beyond descrip- 
tion. ‘*Git oop, John!” you hear a guttural 
Teuton voice exclaim, in accents of unsup- 
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pressed fervor; and “ if you don’t git out 0 
thar, I'll sarve you as I did the other man,” from 
a slim-built “ Down-Easter,” is answered by a 
witty Paddy with an inquiry, couched in none 
of the most polite terms, as to “ how that other 
man was sarved.” Then, too, you hear the 
different dealers calling out their own produce. 
Here potatoes may be obtained “dirt cheap,” 
and at ‘*no price at all.” There cabbages are 
‘dead beat,” and presented to the by-standers 
gratuitously; and, in fact, the many who go 
thither are firmly persuaded by dint of the most 
superhuman eloquence that they had never had 
such bargains in their lives before as they can 
obtain on any especial morning that they select 
for their visit. 

The meat supply may be said to occupy the 
interior of the market; while fruit and vegeta- 
bles reign without it, as the supplies of these 
articles oceupy every little lane and alley in front 
of the quays, along the aisles, and in and at 
passages of the building all around the entire 
market-place and for hundreds of yards beyond. 
Fruit and vegetables meet your eye every where ; 
and to judge by the amount of these presented 
to your gaze, you would think it just right that 
the inhabitants of New York were all strict veg- 
etarians, and never consumed any other food 
than the verdant cabbage, the respectable rus- 
set potato, and the chubby-faced apple, as those 
especially appeal to your attention. 

The potato supply, which product, of course, 
is in the largest demand among vegetables, 
comes principally from Long Island, Western 
New York, and New Jersey. In addition to 
which light irregular supplies come in ship- 
ments from nearly every Eastern port. New 
potatoes commence to arrive about the first of 
May from Charleston and Bermuda, and they 
command a price of about $6 per bushel. The 
daily consumption of potatoes in New York is 
about thirty-five hundred barrels, each barrel 
containing one hundred and sixty-five pounds, 
and measuring two and one-half bushels. The 
value of these, estimated at 82 per barrel, will 
be $7000 per day. The sales of potatoes vary 
greatly according to their especial quality— 
some running as high as $3 per barrel, while 
others go as low as $1 or $1 25. The sweet- 
potato is brought principally from Delaware and 


New Jersey. <A large supply comes from the | 


Carolinas ; but the greater quantity of the total 
consumption is supplied by New Jersey and part 
of Long Island. The amount of business trans- 
acted by the wholesale potato merchants of 
Washington Market is immense. One mer- 
chant alone reports that his sales in the year 
amount to upward of one million dollars, while 
the annual sales of several others vary from 
$500,000 to $800,000. The trade can be judged 
by its appearances. Long rows of ships from 
Eastern sea-ports, and heavy barges from up the 
river, loaded with this vegetable, constantly 
throng the piers in the vicinity of the market, 
and the cargoes are unladen into the vast store- 
houses which front the quays. From these 
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| store-houses supplies are constantly being drawn 


which are again shipped up the country and 
abroad. California is largely supplied from 
Washington Market, and from seventy-five t 
one hundred thousand barrels of potatoes are 
forwarded each month to Europe. 

The times and seasons of the different speci 
of vegetable produce naturally vary considera 
bly. In summer tomatoes, cucumbers, and such 
like articles, have a gigantic sale, not to speak 
of the great “lentil” crop of beans and pease. 
Once upon a time, not very long ago, and well 
within the memory of the ‘‘ oldest inhabitant,’ 
tomatoes were never eaten as they are now, fo 
their various excellences were unknown, and 
they had not been rendered appetizing by cus- 


; tom. Now they are consumed in immense quan- 


tities, and tons weight of tomatoes are brought 
into Washington Market and retailed from 
thence each week. They do not fall far short 
of onions in their eminent diuretic and stimula- 
ting qualities, and nearly supersede that vege 
table in their summer sale. Next to the pota 
to the cabbage is entitled to the premier place 
in order of the supply. It is estimated that 
over thirty thousand heads cf cabbages are sold 
and eaten dailyin New York. Thirty thousand 
cabbages! Whata conjuration of corned beet 
does not the fact stir up in one’s imagination! 
The finest of these come from Norfolk, Virginia, 
and are the earliest arrivals in the market, as 
they come in about the latter end of June. 
The main supply, however, does not make its 
appearance until the autumn, and it is drawn 
forth chiefly from Long Island, where it is pro 
duced by the Dutch farmers, as before stated. 
Besides the vegetables already mentioned there 
are many others which do much to swell the 
trade at the Washington entrepdt. Turnips 
should not be forgotten, while pumpkins and 
squash are certainly deserving of mention. But 
it would be a work of some magnitude to treat 
upon them all. Sufficient has been said to give 
the reader an idea of the importance of the 
country-produce trade; it is time to give a 
glance at the fruit supply, which is nearly as 
great, and is, in fact, considered superior to 
the food which literally comes out of ‘* mother 
earth.” 

The apple, the symbol of evil, and the most 
prolific of all fruits, is entitled to the first men- 
tion, There are nearly two hundred varieties 
of this fruit, according to botanists, and ali these 
have originated, it is said, from the old “ crab” 
apple of the parent stock. The best varieties 
which we have in America are what are respect- 
ively termed the Newtown Pippin, Baldwin 
Spitzenberg, the Swan, Roxbury Russet, Green- 
ing, Nonsuch, Seek-no-further, Northern Spy, 
and Ladies Sweet. Of these we believe the 
Greening, Seek-no-further, and Ladies Sweet, 
are the most highly esteemed ; but the trade in 
all the varieties is very great, and thousands 
upon thousands of barrels of them are sold ev- 
ery year in New York alone for “home con- 
sumption” besides what is exported abroad. 
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About five hundred thousand barrels are eaten 
every year alone in New York, it is said, on very 
good estimates ; and, if it be supposed that each 
barrel contains two hundred and twenty-five 
apples (a fair average), it follows that one hun- 
dred and twelve millions of apples are consumed 
by the inhabitants of the Empire City each year 
—a fair allowance, certainly—and open to some 
deductions. The apple season commences 
about the first week in October, and the market 
supplies of the fruit gradually increase until 
November, when they die off and wholly cease 
at the end of the latter month. According to 
the census returns of 1860, there were upward 
of seven hundred thousand acres of orchard 
land in cultivation in the United States, and 
this estimate is much increased at the present 
time, as millions of young trees are planted ey- 
ery year, as emigration gradually swells the pop- 
ulation out West. It is found that the principal 
supply of Washington Market comes from the 
State of New York, where the apple is largely 
cultivated from Rochester Valley up to Buffalo. 
A proportionately small supply comes, it is true, 
from Michigan and the Western States; but 
New York State eclipses that supply by far. The 
apple-tree grows better on limestone ridges than 
any where else, and thus crops of apples can be 
cultivated on hilly lands where, perhaps, no 
other fruit or vegetable could be produced. 
An apple orchard in bloom in the early summer 
is a very pretty sight. The trees are arranged 
generally in parallel rows at a distance of from 
twenty-five to forty feet apart, and the whole 
presents the aspect of a gigantic bouquet whose 
blossomy odor can be smelled for miles off in 
districts especially devoted to the cultivation of 
the fruit. 

Peaches are supplied in New York nearly as 
largely as apples. They come principally from 
Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland. ‘The trade 
is a very heavy one, and one train comes by the 
Camden and Amboy Railway every day in the 
season laden with peaches alone. Very often 
two and three special trains are devoted entire- 
ly to the same fruit. ‘‘ No admittance” even on 
business is allowed to them by either vegetable 
or human affairs, and so they are occupied by 
peaches who don’t ‘peach about the matter to 
any one, save to inquiring busy-bodies like the 
writer. About twenty thousand bushels are 
sold every day during the season at an average 
price of $3 per bushel. This continues for 
nearly two months; consequently, if this daily 
sale be estimated for two months, or say fifty 
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of the Northern States where they often eeas, 
tivated, would be insufficient to render them 
ripe and sweet, and they would be thus lost to 
the producers. Last season, on account of the 
great heat during the summer months, the peach 
crop was extremely large, and exceeded the 
usual yield considerably. On one day in August 
it may be mentioned that over sixty thousand 
baskets were brought to market and sold in the 
early morning. A good day’s work that for an 
enterprising dealer! 

To continue the description of the fruit syp- 
ply: Pears, which one would think ought to 
come next to apples in the regular order of 
sales, are disposed of only to one-thirtieth their 
extent. They are chiefly used in New York for 
preserving; in Europe, however, the fruit is more 
largely used than the apple for dessert. Mas- 
sachusetts is the best pear-producing State, and 
next to that learned ‘‘ star” comes Western New 
York. Grapes exceed pears in the market sup- 
ply. Of these over two million pounds go 
through the Washington dépét from July up to 
November, besides what come into the city 
through outside sources. There are eight or 
nine merchants in the market who regularly 
deal in this fruit and make it their specialty, 
These all declare that over a ton of grapes are 
eaten every day during the season of a hundred 
days in New York. What an amount of wine 
they would produce to be sure! and fancy what 
they would be worth. if converted into the best 
brand of the Widow Cliquot and sold under the 
heading ‘‘Champagne!” It would occupy too 
much of our space to describe all the varieties 
of the fruit supply separately; so, merely al- 
luding to the prodigious quantity of water- 
melons, and the piles of berries of all descrip- 
tions that go through Washington Market, we 
will bid adieu to meat, and fruit, and vegeta- 
bles, and turn to fish and poultry, which we will 
eat along with our dessert. Fish! the name 
at once conjures up a vision of Fulton Market 
before us! 

If it were necessary to defend fish from the 
attack of any gastronomist it would not be a 
very difficult task to those who like it, as, from 
antiquity alone, it is entitled to a high place in 
the history of the dinner-table. Among all na- 
tions on the face of the globe fish forms a large 
proportion of the staple diet. Its production 
and capture require no expense to speak of, no 


| outlay, no capital, and very little trouble; and 


days, it will be seen that the value of the peaches | 
consumed every year‘in New York exceeds the | Sea Islanders depend on it as equally as they 


sum of three million dollars. In some parts of 
the States, of course owing to the colder tem- 
perature, peaches do not ripen so rapidly as in 


stance, they are ripened by artificial heat, the 
stones being first taken out. The fruit is also 


i 
those that are placed nearer the tropics, and in world; although it is not esteemed one of the 
these quarters, as in Western New York for in- | absolute necessaries of life, as meat and bread 


| 


thus, if even for the last reason alone, it is more 
largely consumed among savage tribes than even 
meat. The Esquimaux live on fish, the South 


look to their plantain-tree ; and no civilized na- 
tion could do without it. Fish is reckoned one 
of the great, nay, greatest food supplies of the 


are generally designated, still it fills the place 
of meat to a great many; and fish is really an 


dried in the sun, and thus made into a market- | important subject to talk about, as governments 


able commodity, otherwise the cold atmosphere | have fallen 


, and wars been occasioned often by 
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some breach of fishery law, to say nothing of its 
actual vaiue to the community of any country. 
Casting a retrospective glance at the history of 


Europe and America for the last three or four | 


hundred years, we see that fisheries have been 
protected always by government, and every 
measure likely to promote their welfare adopt- 
ed, of such high importance have they been 
esteemed. 


puzzle one to calculate how much fish has been 
taken off the Banks of Newfoundland and along 
the coast of Columbus’s land since it was dis- 
covered in the Middle Ages. Much of this is 
exported to Europe; but the pick of the Ameri- 
can fisheries comes to Fulton Market—and Ful- 
ton Market, where is it? Not far off now: it 
calls aloud for description. 

Fulton Market is the great fish dépét, and 
Fulton is only second to Washington Market in 
the amount of business that is daily transacted 
there, and the thousands whom it diurnally sup- 
plies with food. This great market - place, 
stretching along the river quay, presents a 
motley view to the gazer who may happen to 
look in upon it at any hour of the day. 


If you should only have walked round the | 


market, and then passed judgment on the place, 
you would certainly be of the opinion that it 
was devoted entirely to the buying and selling 
of the piscine tribes; should you cross throug! 
it by one of its parallel sections you would im- 
agine it to be one vast butcher’s store; and 
should you form your opinion of it by its corners 


only you would be positive that it was merely 
one gigantic oyster-room or a tea and coffee 


stand of herculean proportions. Fulton Market 
is nearly omnigenous. It is a butcher’s store, 
a fruiterer’s stall, an oyster-counter, a coffee- 
shop, a poultry-yard, and a fish-monger’s es- 
tablishment. It is every thing in one—a 
magnum not in parvo, but a magnum in magno. 
It is one vast repository for the sale of every 
article of diet you could fancy from a lamb- 
chop up to a “steak for two,” from a shrimp up 
to a lobster, from a cup of coffee up to the larg- 
est table d’hote fare you could pick out. Fish, 
however, is its staple article. Fish is as natural 
in Fulton Market as they are in their own briny 
element. On fish does Fulton Market especially 
pride itself with very just reason, and it should 
be judged by fish alone—its natural belonging, 
as before observed. 

There are about two hundred fishing smacks 
and schooners which trade to and from the East 
River bringing in the large fish supply which is 
required by the inhabitants of New York; and 
in addition to these there are a number of other 
boats which are especially devoted to the oyster 
trade. The fish brought into Fulton Market 
are of nearly every edible variety. There are 
the cod, halibut, haddock, herring, mackerel, 
blackfish, bluefish, smelt, weak fish, and white 
fish, eels, porgees, sea bass, striped bass, trout, 
sturgeon, sheep’s head, flounders, and many oth- 
ers too numerous to mention. Of these those 


The fisheries of America are well | 
known as the largest in the world—it would | 


| principally consumed are the cod, halibut, had- 
| dock, bluefish, and eel; but of course some fish 
| are preferred at different seas »ns to others, 
The fish-dealers of Fulton Market give a rough 

| estimate that about fifty tons of fish are daily 
consumed by the inhabitants, taking all the year 
| through ; and although it is a hard matter to 
| arrive at a correct opinion on the subject, this 
estimate can not be far wrong when the im- 
mense amount of fish consumed in the numer- 
| ous hotels is taken into account; then there is 
little doubt that this margin is even exceeded, 
The great fishing quarters from whence this 
supply comes are up the East River, the North 
River, and down the Sound along Long Island ; 
besides which fish comes from the Delaware, 
Potomac, Connecticut, and other rivers which 
fall into the Atlantic for many miles along the 
entire sea-board of the States. The Lake fish- 
| eries of the interior also send a large supply to 
market ; and the entire stock of Fulton Market 
is gathered from a circle of more than five hun- 
dred miles radius from the city. Codfish and 
| halibut, which are now very largely consumed, 
although some few years back both were esteemed 
at a very low reputation and hardly if ever eat- 
en, are caught on the Banks principally. The 
weight of the cod varies considerably. One 
specimen from Green Bank will weigh perhaps 
over thirty pounds, while another will only send 
up the scale at three pounds. Eels are gen- 
erally taken near Boston. The bluefish and 
whitefish are consumed in immense quantities 
|in New York during the season. The former 
of these is caught principally in Long Island 
| Sound and off Sandy Hook. The shad is a 
very large customer in Fulton Market; and this 
fishery is somewhat in its extent like the her- 
ring fisheries of Great Britain. When that 
comes into season there is a perceptible dimi- 
nution observed in the meat demand in Wash- 
ington Market; consequently the fish must be 
largely eaten here. Porgees, another favorite 
| fish, are teken all down the coast from Boston 
to South Carolina. With regard to the differ- 
ent times and seasons of these varieties of the 
piscine tribes, it may be mentioned that the cod 
and halibut are taken all the year round. The 
haddock is in season from October to April; 
| porgees from May to October. The shad from 
March until August (it is only caught in New 
York Bay until April, but supplies of it are ob- 
| tained from Connecticut up to the latter month). 

With regard to oysters, about 250,000 are 
daily eaten in New York during the “R” 
months; about 25,000 per diem during the re- 
maining months of the year. These are of the 
value of from $2 to 5 per hundred; and taking 
them at the lower rate of #2, the amount of 
oysters eaten each day in the Empire City rep- 
resents a value of $3500, estimating their con- 
sumption at an average rate for the year. 

It would increase the length of the present 
article too far beyond the limits allowed it were 
we to describe at length the various other sup- 
plies of food that pass through Fulton Market. 
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Poultry of all descriptions is to be found there. 
Eggs and butter are represented by the ton 
weight. Cigars and literature, too, are not neg- 
lected. Poultry generally finds its way into the 
emporium from New York State, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and even from far out West, 
the winter months. Eggs are derived from the 
same sources, The tobacco supply comes prin- 
cipally from the neighboring State of Connec- 
ticut; and the literature—well, the Editor can 
tell where that comes from better than the writ- 
er. Such are a few of the salient points of the 
two great “‘ Markets of New York.” 


SAINT Pz AUL'S, | NEW YORK. 


O one can view the grand fagade of Saint 
Paul’s, with its graceful and lofty columns 

and its statued niche, bearing the form of the 
great Apostle to the Gentiles, without conceding 
its claim to architectural superiority. Trinity 
Church is exalted in the splendor of medieval 
architecture, but for quaint simplicity and his- 
torical interest Saint Paul’s is unequaled. In 
its early days it was the wonder of America. 
Ten years before the Revolution, while Wash- 
ington was planting tobacco in Virginia, and 
when Albany was the limit of civilization, the 
Crown Church designed this magnificent struc- 
ture, and far up in the suburbs opposite the 
Park, and fronting the highway to Boston, its 
enormous dimensions gradually arose into shape 
and beauty. Here Church and State had a 


brief union; and no doubt many a saddened 


eye was fixed on this reverend pile by the exiled 


Tories as they left the city on the famed day | 


of Evacuation. 

A walk through Saint Paul’s burial-ground 
revives the associations of Anglican rule, and 
presents the names and the arms of many En- 
glish families in all the pride of the ancient 
time. Among these, however, are mingled oth- 


er monuments of humbler rank, but suggesting | 
It is a pleasant | 


a higher degree of affection. 
as well as a most impressive contrast to turn 


away from the crowds of Broadway, and ex- | 


change the turmoil of life for this quiet spot, 
where Death holds perpetual sway—to pass at 
one step from the great battle of life to a place 
where that battle is finished forever. Here one 
may in a moment find the soul, which but a mo- 
ment before was fired by the excitement of the 
great city, touched and even overcome by a class 
of sentiments as tender as those awakened by 
the reading of Gray’s Elegy. 


Among the great variety of epitaphs whose | 


perusal has occupied many an hour of leisure, 
there are a few of which we take note for the 
benefit cf uur readers. Here, for instance, is 
one which recalls the name of the first trage- 
dian of his day. 


a liver of many lives, all rendered before crowd- | 
ed boxes, pit, and gallery—a hero, a poet, a| 


king, each in its turn during the brief honors 
of a night. How strange to think of cheers | 
and of encores, of music, tinsel, mock crowns, 


A man of voice and action-— | 


and trinsaphs in connection with the Brave ! 
With such thoughts we read the following in- 
scription, which marks a prover but crumbling 
monument, on which even the lapse of only 
forty years has done a destructive work: 

Erected to the Memory of George Frederick Cooke 
by Edmund Kean of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane 
London. 1821. ; 

Cooke and Kean were rivals, and played 
against each other night after night on the 
London boards. Cooke’s fame extended 
America, and he accepted an engagement at 
the Park Theatre, where he played with great 
éclat until sudden death terminated his career, 
The funeral cortége passed down Broadway, and 
the Park Theatre beheld the great star which 
once graced its stage setting forever in the graye, 
Kean was subsequently invited to visit Amer- 
ica, and on his arrival, forgetting old contest s, 
he inquired for the grave of his former rival. 
He found it neglected and unhonored. A sim- 
ple mound marked the spot where all that was 
mortal of the man of tempestuous passion and 
tragic fire reposed, and Kean, with a sympathy 
which speaks well for his better nature, ordered 
this once stately monument. A quarter of a 
century afterward the son of Edmund Kean ap- 
peared on the same boards which had witnessed 
the performances of the two great tragedians, 
Both of them had laid aside the mask, and put 
off the sock and buskin forever. And now that 
death had silenced their rivalries, 
ited Cooke’s grave and renewed his father’s gen- 
erosity. This we learn from this inscription on 
the reverse side of the monument: 


the son vis- 


| * Repaired by Charles Kean. 1846.” 


At a short distance from this spot stands a 
half-sunken mass of discolored stone, marking 
the grave of Colonel Oswald, a man of some 
note in the days immediately succeeding the 
Revolution, and whose duel with Matthew Ca- 
rey, the Philadelphia bookseller, is still remem- 
bered—a duel which both survived no doubt to 
| regret. 

Near the southeast corner of the inclosure we 
| observe the name of Colonel Beverly Robinson, 
whom the historic reader will remember as the 
| owner of the house in which Arnold met André 
in order to perfect his plan of treachery and 
|treason. This famous edifice stood near the 
| banks of the Hudson, between West Point and 
| Tappan; its owner died young, and not many 
| years after the “‘ Robinson House” had acquired 
| so unfortunate a name. 

Among other inscriptions which perpetuate 
the stormy days of ’76, we note one whose Pa- 
| risian grandiloquence i is in striking contrast with 

American simplicity. It is in memory of the 
| Sieur de Rochefontaine, one of our early French 
allies, and is as theatrical as passion could dic- 
| tate: 

“ This monument, which Madame Catharine Gentil has 
| erected to the memory of a worthy and virtuous Father, is 
by no means the proud labor of an earthly vanity. It isa 
| monument of Filial Piety. O that the vows of a pious 
| daughter could be elevated to the throne of the Almighty 
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and draw down the divine pity upon the respectable object 
of these sad regrets.” 

Such at least is our translation of the half- 
effaced French. On the other hand, we have 
a testimony of female worth whose quaint sim- 
plicity reminds us of primitive times : 

“In memory of Elizabeth, wife of Nicholas Kortright, 
who departed this life the 20th December, 1789, aged 46. 

“The remains that lie beneath this tomb 

Had Rachel’s face and Leah’s fruitful womb, 
Abigail’s prudence and Sarah’s faithful heart, 
Martha’s care and Mary’s better part.” ‘ 

There is something ludicrous but at the same 
time disgusting in the audacity of the bill-stick- 
er who invades this sacred precinct with his 
placards—not done in paste and paper, but in 
a manner more tenacious still. We regret to 
say that the centra! walk stares us in the face 
with utterances such as these done in stencil 
on the flagging: ‘‘ Jenkins’s Salve cures Bun- 
ions;” ‘*Old Clothes bought at — Bowery ;” 
“Sam Shinbone, Butcher, Washington Mark- 
et.” We substitute fictitious names, as we do 
not care to encourage this style of advertising. 
Hardened indeed must be the man who, with 
stealthy tread at midnight’s weird and witch- 
ing hour, creeps along the silent walk, thus 
leaving his trail behind. We wonder that he 
was not afraid of the revenge of some indig- 
nant ghost as he outraged the sanctity of mor- 
tal repose. 

There is a pair of slabs laid side by side on 
fat foundations of masonry which excited in 
our breast peculiar emotions. As our nation 
has just terminated a fratricidal war of unpar- 
alleled bloodshed, we have here an allusion to 
a once common cause which suggests the in- 
quiry why that unity should ever have been 
broken ? 

“This Tomb is erected to] “ And this Tomb contains 
the Memory of Major John | the remains of Major Job 
Lucas of the Georgia Line | Sumner, of the Massachu- 
of the Army of the Revolu- | setts Line of the same Army, 
tion, who died in this city, | who died in this city, Sep- 
August 18th, 1789, aged 38. | tember 16, 1789, aged 33. 

“ Alike in arms they ranged the glofious field, 

Alike in turn to death the conquerors yield.” 

Alas! to think that the time came when the 

Georgia Line and the Massachusetts Line greet- 


ed each other with shot and shell in all the mad- | 


ness of deadly conflict. 

Another record of the old war, and the most 
striking one in the city, is that wrought into 
the front wall of the church, and hence well 
known to the Broadway pedestrian. To those 
whose eyes have not met this memorial we may 
describe it as a sculpture composed of helmet, 
shield, and sword, partially covered with laurel. 
The inscription in the quaint letters of the day 
is as follows : 


“This Monument is erected by order of Congress Jan- 


uary 25, 1776, to transmit to posterity a grateful remem- | 


brance of the Patriotism, Conduct, Enterprise, and Per- 
severance of Major General Richard Montgomery, who 
after a series of successes in the midst of the most dis- 
couraging difficulties, fell in the attack on Quebec, 31st 
December, 1775.” 


Although this monument was ordered within 


a month after Montgomery’s death, yet its eree- 
tion was a matter of long delay. As no com- 
petent artist could be found in America, it was 
executed in Paris two years afterward, no doubt 
under the direction of Benjamin Franklin, who 
then represented the young Republic at the 
Bourbon Court. It is peculiarly French in its 
workmanship, and we believe it to be the only 
one of its kind in America. Having been 
brought over in some ship which escaped the 
blockading fleet, the completion of the work 
was delayed by the presence in New York of 
British troops, who held the city. After the 
evacuation the monument was placed in its pres- 
ent commanding position, and the hero of the 
second great battle of the Revolution in point 
of time was thus honored eight years after his 
death. Montgomery’s body rested at that time 
in the old burial-ground of Quebec, and there 
it remained more than forty years, when it was 
removed and re-interred beneath this monument 
with all the honors of war. This event is re- 
corded by the following inscription under the 
memorial : 

“The State of New York caused the remains of Major 
General Montgomery to be conveyed from Quebec, and 
deposited beneath this Monument, the 8th July, 1818 ” 

The reader of history will recall the fact that 
the ill-success of this first invasion of Canada 
by our troops has never been retrieved in any 
subsequent attempt. Harrison, Scott, and Van 
Rensselaer failed to establish a foothold dur- 
ing the war of 1812, while General Pike fell at 
Toronto. It is not generally known that the 
rescue of Montgomery’s remains is due to the 
bravery of Aaron Burr, then a young lieuten- 
ant, who bore off the dying form of his com- 
mander upon his shoulders. 

Continuing this record of necrology, we now 
enter the church and contemplate the tablets 
which adorn the chancel. Before doing so, 
however, we may gaze a moment at the antique 
style of architecture, which has thus far escaped 


| the present rage for modernizing. After catch- 
ing the spirit of quiet worship which fills the 
| whole interior, we turn once more to the tab- 


lets, finding some of them elegant in point of 
art, and touching in their testimony of affec- 
tion. Such is that erected by Bishop Inglis 
(once pastor of this church) to his wife and son. 
He refers to the former with exquisite pathos, 
and speaks of her ‘‘ certain hope of a resurree- 


| tion to glory through Jesus Christ.” Nor is it 


less touching to read a father’s testimony to his 
first-born, snatched from him in his eighth year, 
‘*who, though in years a child, was yet in un- 
derstanding a man, in piety a saint, and in de- 
votion an angel.” On the same side of the 
chancel is another tablet, that recalls the sepa- 
rations which marked our recent civil war, and 
if in many instances husbands and wives were 
cruelly parted, and sometimes died of broken 
hearts, they but repeated the sad experiences 
of an earlier tribulation. We thus copy its af- 
fecting inscription : 


“Beneath the altar of this church are deposited the re- 


eghtes 
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mains of Elizabeth Franklin, wife of his Excellency Will- 
iam Franklin, Esq., late Governor, under His Brittanic 
Majesty, of the Province of New Jersey. Compelled by 
the adverse circumstances of the times to part from the 
husband she loved, and at length deprived of the sooth- 
ing hope of a speedy return, she sank under accumulated 
distress, and departed this life on 28th July, 1778, in the 
49th year of her age. Sincerity and sensibility, politeness 
and affability, goodness and charity, were with sense-re- 
fined and person-elegant in her united. From a grateful 
remembrance of her affectionate tenderness and constant 
performance of all the duties of a Good Wife, this monu- 


ment is erected in the year 1787 by one who knew her | 


worth and still laments her loss.” 

Those who read this exquisite tribute to de- 
parted excellence will, if versed in history, iden- 
tify its author with the somewhat noted child 


of the patriot philosopher of America. William | 


Temple Franklin was an only son, and in him 
his father met a keen disappointment. He went 
to England at an early age, and while there 
was so much the object of the flattery and at- 
tention of the aristocracy, that he became a con- 
vert to Toryism. His subsequent attachment | 
to the Crown was as strong as that of his father 
to the Colonies. He accepted the office of Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey under the king, and at the 
very beginning of the troubles of the day was 
driven by the insurgent colonists into an exile 
which proved perpetual. The wife remained | 
behind, and sought refuge in New York, the 
only city held by the British during the war. 
She was an English lady, accustomed to all the 
ministrations of refinement and luxury, but she 
now found herself in poverty and distress in a 
foreign land. No way of return or of restora- 


tion to her husband opened a door of hope; and 
after pining a long time in sorrow and desola- 
tion, she afforded a sad illustration of Pope’s 
touching lines - 


“ By foreign hands thy dying eyes were closed, 
By foreign hands thy decent limbs composed, 
By foreign hands thy humble grave adorned, 
By strangers honored and by strangers mourned.” | 

The father and son had a brief interview | 
about the same time, and then parted to meet | 
no more on earth. It is a curious circumstance | 
that in the above-mentioned epitaph the middle | 
name, ‘* Temple,” is omitted. 

Among other memorials of the honored dead | 
is a bust of one who once ranked high, if not | 
highest, in the legal practice of his day, and | 
whose reputation as a jurist is still part of the 
glory of the New York bar. The epitaph reads 
thus: 

“Erected by the members of the bar of this city, as a 
testimony of their respect for the memory of John Wells, 
who elevated and adorned their profession by his integ- 
rity, eloquence, and learning. Born, A.D. MDCCLXX. 
Died Sept. vir. A.D. MDCCCXXIIIL.” 

Passing out of the church we note that noble 
shaft which commands the attention of all who 


pass the Broadway front—the cenotaph bearing | 


the name of that gifted attorney by whose ex- 
ile Ireland enriched American jurisprudegce, 
Thomas Addis Emmet, And yet far more eto- 
quent in its utterance was a broken head-stone, 
with a reference to which we close our sketch, 
It was old and ill-shapen from fracture, and 


lianas eee ee 
the inscription had been effaced by time, but 
some affectionate hand had attempted to resist 
the march of oblivion by the letters, coarsely 
| done in black with a painter's brush, “‘My Mo- 
ther.” To us it was the most powerful utter- 
ance in that storied abode of death. 


THE GREAT SHOW AT PARIS. 

N English poet said all the world’s a stage; 
| £& but it was necessarily left to the French 
| to actually put the world upon the stage, and 
| Set the nations to acting their several parts, 
| Necessarily ; for no other nation has the theat- 
| rical instinct and artistic genius requisite 


| 


to 
}Manage such a performance. That which 
| leads the Parisian butcher to arrange his sir- 
loins into a scenic tapestry ; which inspires yon 
hag to build her tomatoes into architectural 
| forms that would win praise from Ruskin ; that 
it is which flowers at length into this spectacle 
on the Champ de Mars. And this it is which, 


| working through ages, has made Paris the only 


city on earth where the slides, the machinery, 
the footlights necessary for such a performance 
could be found. Paris is a big theatre, whose 
property-room holds machinery that has served 
for every variety of drama, be it spectacle, farce, 
or tragedy. It was therefore with a feeling of 
certainty that this new piece would be a grand 
success that the writer hereof toward the close 
of March packed up his opera-glass and opera- 
dress, and left dismal London to secure an 
avant-scenes at the world-play. But bear with 
me, dear reader, during a little prelude in cele- 
bration of the theatre itself, the proscenium, 
and the spectators, 

The chief delight in Paris is, perhaps, the 
feeling of being there. With what an experi- 
ence of gentle eestasy does one wander through 
these fascinating streets and boulevards, these 
parks whose trees are singing fountains, where 
earth, sky, and human life are a romance into 
which each new-comer feels himself easily wov- 
en! Just ndw the splendor of Paris would al- 
most appear climacteric. Even within the last 
few years the city has undergone startling trans- 
formations. As on the day of my arrival I was 
walking along the Rue de Rivoli, thinking on 
the changes that had come over Paris even 
within five or six years past, I began to be 
| haunted by a feeling that I had somewhere 
long ago seen or read of these new splendors ; 
|and as I passed a glove-shop I remembered 
that it must have been in Elizabeth Shepard's 
strange romance, “ Rumor,” in which she was 
wild enough to bring together Beethoven and 
Louis Napoleon! It was to a little room over 
a glove-shop that Rodomant (Beethoven) was 
conducted; and there he met Porphyro, the 
present Emperor, then a wanderer. The pas- 
sage is worth quoting here, for it has been par- 
tially proved a prophecy. Rodomant scruti- 
nized the room into which he had been brought: 





“ He beheld simply a small iron bedstead, very rus- 
ty; a table and two chairs; a small high window, af- 
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fording a peep of bluesky. On the table at one end— 
for it was a long one—were an inkstand with pens, the 
usual implements of a draughtsman, and a color-box 
with brushes but no easel. The other end of the table 
was occupied with a mysterious sheet of the thiekest 
card-board, covered with what looked like either a 
large microscopic picture, or a tinted map lettered in- 
finitesimally. It startled Rodomant out of his slight 
natural propriety ; and, without greeting, he said, sol- 
emnly: 

«Js that a horoscope? Are you, then, a fate-cast- 

r? 

“The other smiled a smile peculiar to his counte- 
nance—a dim, quaint smile, as of one who had secrets 
with his own inner man. 

“+A little of a fore-taster, perhaps. 

“Then he took from his pocket a strong magnify- 
ing glass, and put it gently into Rodomant’s hand. 
Rodomant grasped it, and through it gazed long and 
eagerly. And from that hieroglyphic mist there start- 
ad, sudden and distinct as morn without a cloud, a 
brilliant birds-eye view of a superb and stupendous 
eity—a dream of imaginative architecture, almost in 
itself a poem. Each house of each street, each lamp 
and fountain, each line of road and pavement marked 
as vividly as the glorious domes, the pointing pillars, 
grand gates and arches, proud palaces in inclosures 
of solemn leafage, the bridges traced with webs of 
shadow, the stately terraces and dim cathedrals. 
Green groves and avenues, and vivid gardens inter- 
laced and divided the city within the walls; and with- 
out masses of delicate shrubbery, as perfegtly defined, 


were studded with fair villas of every*Varicd form, | 


melting gradually and peacefully, as it seemed, to a 
bright champaign embroidered with fence and hedge- 
row. To Rodomant it seemed a sort of visionary pa- 
geant unrolled to him, partly memorial, in part pro- 
phetic. 

“*That poor plan,’ said Porphyro, ‘is the design of 
Parisinia as it will be—as I shall make it if I live.’” 


No longer dreams Porphyro on his rusty iron 


bedstead over the little glove-shop: he has 
power to draw his Parisinia in stone instead of 
paper: old buildings fall, new and superb ones 
arise; gardens replace filthy court-yards ;.-pil- 
lars, statues, fountains spring up as by magic. 
The Louvre, like some gorgeous flower, eXpands 
to twice its former size. The Bois de Boulogne 
has been changed from: the haunt of thieves to 
a realm fit for fairy frolics. There is another 
side to all this: the wretched have been driven 
out of sight, but have been so multiplied by the 
increase of luxury among the rich, and the con- 
sequent increase of the expensiveness of life, 
that now every sixteenth person—as some es- 
timate—is in some form a beggar! The poor 


mothers can not maintain their babes, but send | 


them out into the provinces, where they perish 
by thousands. And yet each beggar, each be- 
reft mother living or perishing in Paris, lives or 
perishes in a palace. 
chateau should be skeleton-closets, and beneath 
the gay saloon dungeons where Reason and 
Right lie chained! But then no one spot must 
have every thing. When Saint Denis peti- 
tioned the Virgin Mary to give France good 
government she replied: ‘‘Is Paradise, then, 
to have no advantage ?” 

A large crowd waited in Paris during the 
week preceding the rising of the curtain at the 
Champ de Mars; but there was enough to make 
the week brilliant. _Mazeppa— advertised in 
large style as The Great American Artist—was 


Alas, that in so sweet a/| 


riding up the rocks at the Gaieté;* Neillsen— 
the Sky-lark—and Carvalho—the Nightingale— 
were singing in the Magic Flute at the Lyrique, 
and Patti at the Grand Opera; a dashing bal- 
let was going on at the Port St. Martin; and 
at the Folies St. Gérmain a grand medley was 
lingering, the chief tableau of which was Amer- 
ica waving the stars and stripes over the sable 
and decidedly pretty form of Africa. But that 
which attracted the foreigners was a magnifi- 
cent feerie at the ‘‘ Chatelet,” a queer but splen- 
did travesty of Cinderella, on which, by-the- 
way, I found the following quatrain floating 
about the cafés, the point of which refuses to be 
translated : 
L'EXPOSITION. 
Entre autres choses incongrues, 
On prétend que le Chatelet, 
Pour faire concurrence aux grues, 
Expose son corps de ballet. 

At the Folies Dramatiques MM. Thiéry and 
Busnach had anticipated the Emperor by four 
days, and opened the ‘‘ Exposition” with a play 
full of wit. In this fine piece a rich tea-mer- 


| chant of Pekin comes with his son and servant 


to visit the Exposition. They are accompanied 
by a tea-merchant of Paris, who hopes to mar- 
ry off a daughter to the son of the Chinaman, 
with the idea of getting his tea cheaper there- 
after. On the éxcessively droll adventures of 
this Chinest-party the chief interest of the piece 
depends; but the fun mainly comes of a scene 
ir which a battalion of pretty French shop-girls 
are seen manipulating parties of Americans and 
Englishmen, who buy quantities of things at 
what the girls declare to be ruinous rates, and 
which the explosive lamghter of the audience 
shows to be indeed ruinous to the buyers. On 
the whole, it will not be an error if the voyager 
from America goes to see this play on the even- 
ing of his arrival; for in Paris, though time 
passes swiftly, francs pass swiftliest; and the 
little dames behind the counters are created by 
‘*natural selection” for the purpose of tempting 
susceptible and pecunious John and Jonathan. 

But that which made us feel most of all our 
distance from Anglo-Saxondom was the J#Z- 
Caréme, which fcte—as Fate would have it— 
came on the Thursday preceding the opening 
of the Exposition. The Mi-Caréme, your non- 
Catholic readers may need to be informed, is 
a sort of relapse-day in the middle of Lent, 
when for a single day and night the usual fes- 
tivities of the city which Lent interrupts may 
be resumed, It is a sort of carnival exasper- 
ated by the score or more of days in which the 
gayeties of the city have been suppressed, and 
in Paris is a livelier occasion than Mardi aras 
itself. It was excessively amusing to see En- 





* At this theatre there is let down occasionally the 
most unique curtain [ have ever seen. It is a memo- 
rial to the founder of the Gaieté, M. Nicollet, whose 
life-size figure on it is surrounded by the portraits (in 
character) of the actors and actresses empioyed there 
in 1760, 1835, and 1862. There could not be a finer 
entr’acte. 
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lish and American eyes and mouths gaping as 
they saw ballet- dancers, girls dressed as pages, 
Apollos, Venuses, and so on, crowding along 
the boulevards in open day, and cutting up all 
manner of antics. How the police-stations in 
London or New York would have been crowd- 
ed had such scenes been attempted in either 
city! In the neighborhood of the theatres, 
where grand masked balls were to occur in the 
evening, the streets from four o'clock p.m. were 
transformed into an open-air masquerade, and 
the cafés presented the oddest medleys of all 
imaginable costumes. The balls at the Chate- 
let Theatre and the Grand Opera opened at 
midnight, and continued from that hour until 
daybreak, were both—for I visited both—scenes 
of wilder orgies than I could have imagined 
possible in the present age. 

Victor Hugo somewhere boasts of the fond- 
ness of the French for nudity, and intimates that 
they have derived it from their classic ancestry. 
They surely indulged their classic tastes to the 
utmost on this evening of the Mi-Caréme. It 
seemed to be a grand competition as to which 
should outstrip the other ; few of the women had 
more than “ fleshes,” with loose sashes bound 
about their waists, and rising but little higher. 
The dancing was a kind of ecstasy, the girls 
and young men leaping wildly into the air, 
bending backward until their heads nearly 
touched the floor. One girl came in with no- 
thing over her ‘‘ fleshes” but a transparent lace 


apron, brilliant with the costliest jewels, and | 


seemed actually to float about the room like a 
fairy cloud of laughter and splendor. It seemed 
wonderful that such a sight should be witnessed 
within ten hours of cold, decorous England. 
But at no time in either of the balls did there 
occur any thing brutal or violent; 
no insults, no fights;no drunkenness or clamor. 
At the Grand Opera there was a saloon apart 
from the grand auditorium where the aristoc- 
racy, who would not mingle with the more pop- 
ular revelries, carried on their dances and fiirt- 
ations. In this saloon all the ladies kept their 
faces closely masked, although some of their 
costumes were hardly less extravagant than 
those of the girls in the larger room—who laid 
aside their masks very soon after entering. At 
half past five in the morning a small troop of 
armed soldiers entered and took their places in 
front of the band which occupied the stage, and 
thence with slow, inevitable tread marched— 
an ever-encroaching iron cord—driving the mot- 
ley crowd before it to the door. It takes an 
hoar of remonstrance to clear a large ball-room 
in England; in France it is done in a given 
number of minutes by a military engine. It | 
was strange to see the contrast of the abso- 
lute vacancy behind these soldiers with the | 
dancing, leaping, laughing crowd moving be- 
fore them. A few more wild jumps, arms flung | 


about, nymphs and goddesses triumphally borne | 


aloft on young men’s shoulders, and the won- 
derful scene becomes a thing of memory. No, 
not that yet, for they go out just as they are 


there were | 


into the streets, under the bright moon, and 
for hours their laughter echoes through the gay 
capital, until the imperial sun sends its trooy 
of beams to clear that larger theatre also, 

There were nearly three hundred of these 
Bals Masques in Paris that same evening. Qn 
the next day, and the next, and the next, those 
who mingled in them could be seen counting 
their beads in Notre Dame or the Madeleine. 
and listening with rapture and tears to the fiery 
words of le pére Felix or le pére Hyacinthe— 
the two pulpit orators of Paris—who would as 
soon think of denouncing the vintages of France 
as the gayeties of her children. 

“Her life and soul does laughing France 
Shed in each drop of wine.” 

Despite the rigor of the officials—who are 
not in France as in England to be mollified and 
swerved by golden sops—I managed to get into 
the great “ Palais d Industrie” a few days be- 
fore the opening, and I then felt quite sure that 
the public would not be admitted on the Ist of 
April. It was a wilderness of unopened box- 
les, of paint-pots and brushes, populated by a 
| motley swarm of workmen from every clime, 
| who seemed to have assembled for the express 

purpose of swearing all the oaths known to 
| their respective languages. If those from oth- 
er lands mixed up their own languages with 
French in the same style as the English, I can 
imagine that Max Miiller, or some one who un- 
derstands all tongues, might have realized there 
the distinct reappearance of the tower of Babel. 
‘ Je suis dam,” exclaimed an Englishman, red 
in the face, ‘ Voila!” cries a French working- 
man, pointing his fellows to Mr. Bull, 
dame.” “Un joli dame!” shouted 
amidst the uproarious laughter of his com- 
lrades. ‘Garsong,” cried another son of Al- 
bion, whose words I translate just they 
were spoken, ‘‘ Garsong—last night I was a 
large roll of crape, and I must have been left 
down stairs.” Hardly less amusing were the 
polyglott efforts of the sellers of notions about 
the doors, who, flourishing their wares, would 
cry out to the stranger of doubtful nationality : 
** Vovlez-vous, wollen Sie, buy quelque-chose, 
something or other, Herr Monsieur? Bon 
marché—sheap, Sir!” Nevertheless, with all 
this swearing and laughing, there was, during 
the three days before the day appointed for the 
opening, an amount of work done in that build- 
ing equal to any, I venture to say, ever known. 
Especially on Sunday, when, from daybreak un- 
| til late at night, the sound of the hammer kept 
time to the Methodist and Baptist hymns with 
| which workmen from England, who never la- 
| bored on that day before, sweetened their toil. 
| Somehow the Channel acts on the English as 
a Lethe, so far as Sunday is concerned; and 
though a host of colporteurs are here dist ribut- 
ing tracts and placarding the streets with texts 
against Sabbath-breaking, I never heard of an 
| Englishman who was not glad to leave behind 
‘him the Sabbath, which is in Europe a purely 
British institution. And thus it was that in- 
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stead of the chaos of the preceding week the | 


curtain of the great Show rose on Monday upon 


a scene of order and beauty which it is hard to | 


describe. 

It was understood that there would be no 
ceremony at the inauguration, but that the Em- 
peror and his suite would simply visit the Ex- 
hibition of April 1, after which it would be open 
to the public. About thirty thousand people 


entered the building that morning, fourteen 


thousand of whom paid their Napoleon at the 
door, ten thousand entering by season-tickets, 
the rest being exhibitors and invited guests. 
Barriers had been erected all along the avenues 
through which the royal party was to pass, over 
which only those with cards of invitation were 
admitted. These barriers were guarded by the 
police. Now a Frenchman has a superstitious 
regard for a policeman, and would stand where 
one ordered him to stand until doomsday. 
English and Americans having no such super- 
stition coolly stepped over the barriers under 
the eyes of the police, who imagined they must 
have tickets of invitation. Thus the crowd 
which received the Emperor was chiefly an 
Anglo-Saxon crowd. He arrived on the ap- 
pointed instant, as the clock struck two, at- 
tended by the members of his cabinet and of 
the Corps Legislatif—not, I am bound to say, a 
refined or noble set of men in appearance, with 
a few exceptions. Thiers, with the historic 
halo about him, was the most intellectual man 
in appearance whom I saw. The most promi- 
nent figure near the Emperor was that of M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys, a handsome, broad-faced, 
audacious sort of man, about fifty years of age, 
who wore his insignia with evident pride. 
Many who then for the first time saw the 
Empress must have been sadly disenchanted. 
Insteed of the refined and stately lady which 
the portraits of her have given us to believe, 
here was an awkward little woman with a thick 
and unrefined lower face, an unclear complex- 


ion, and an expression far from pleasant, cer- | 
tainly as little like the Saint Eugénie of the | 


popular imagination as possible. The Emper- 
or’s face is a physiognomical study. It is a 
face one would like to dart an eye upon at an 
unexpected moment, for his society-face is evi- 
dently a mask. A few feet from the Emperor, 


ceiving the invited guests, was a piece of sculp- 
ture of remarkable beauty. As one entered it 
seemed to represent a half-draped girl, life- 
sized, with a laughing, happy face, with fresh 
eurls clustering about it, resting on her hand. 
At the next step one discovered that this plump 
laughing face was a mask which the hand had 
just removed, disclosing behind it a face of ex- 
ceeding beauty but one whose thin, care-worn 
expression is in strangely pathetic contrast with 
the mask. 
refused to reveal the artist who had made this 
exquisite work ; and so I beg leave to conclude 
that Destiny had placed it just behind that 
crowned man who smiled so blandly on those 


The | 


| hundred yards. 
. . } 
as he stood in the French picture-gallery re- | 


The marble and the catalogue both | 


about him on the very morning when—as we 
now know—his great Prussian rival had finaliy 
refused to remove the bitter cup of humiliation 
from his lips. The dead white eyes revealed 
nothing of the pain within, and the Dutch fore- 
head, the hooked Jewish nose propping it, and 
the feeble under-lip and sharp chin, telling of 
fear and shrewdness, might have been carved 
wood for all the indication of present feeling to 
be found upon them. 

Any enthusiasm for a man with such a face, 
borne about on such a low, blocked-out form, is 
out of the question; and although the news- 
papers had many fine stories to tell of the tre- 
mendous cheers in many languages which at- 
tended him on that promenade, it is certain 


| that such cheers were known to those who were 


actually present only when they read the said 
newspapers inthe evening. A score of French- 
men cried ‘* Vive l’Empereur !” a half dozen En- 
glishmen cried ‘‘ Hooray !” a general laugh fol- 
lowing; and this is the sum of the enthusiasm 
that greeted Napoleon III. in the fifteenth year 
since, anointed with blood, he became ‘‘ Em- 
peror of the French by the Grace of God and 
the will of the People.” Two legislators stood 


| near as he passed, their faces flushed, their eyes 


sparkling with delight at the apathy of the peo- 
ple; the Emperor raised his head and looked 
them in the eye, but gave no sign and passed 
on through the silent throng. The Empress, 
however, seemed restless and discomposed. The 
swart representatives of barbarous tribes seemed 
to look upon him with more admiration, and as 
he passed by an Oriental section a Siamese na- 
tive, much to the amusement of the white com- 
pany, prostrated himself on face and stomach 
on the floor, from which he presently arose 
covered with saw-dust. At that momenta fear- 
ful crash was heard, sounding as if all the 
French and Bohemian glass had fallen. It 
proved to be the Japanese band which struck 
up a national march as the Emperor passed. 
The scene at the outer gate through which 
the royal cortége passed when the visit was over 
can be only described as magnificent. A great 
green canopy, studded with golden butterflies, 
had been stretched from the main building al- 
most to this outer portal, a distance of over two 
On each side of the avenue 
were the lofty poles which sustained the canopy 
and floated their tri-color rainbows in the brill- 
iant sunshine; every where the arms of the 
Emperor and Empress and of France shone like 


| stars; and as his superb carriage drove out it 


was in the presence of a multitude that no man 
could number, covering the vast open plain 
across the river for a mile in every direction, 
covering the bridges, the house-tops, the walls; 
and though this crowd gave more applause than 
that inside, their cheers were certainly not gen- 
eral, and did not sound, to my ears, hearty. 
| The police surrounding the Emperor were as a 
|small army; and there was among them such 
| an absolute sameness in size, look, cut of beard, 
'and dress, that, as they filed down the river, it 
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was easy to imagine that the gilded coach, the 
Emperor, and all his attendants, were made 
of painted tin and had just escaped from the 
control of Monsieur Bontemps, toy exhibitor, 
class 39. 

And now all American flesh—of which there 
is an astonishing quantity present—rushes to 
the American Department. To reach it we 
pass through the already dazzling French gal- 
leries, skirt the rich and large displays of En- 
gland, and the wondrous decorations of Moroc- 
co; one step beyond the Oriental must, we say, 
come the Occidental splendors. Angels and 
ministers of grace defend us, what have we 
here! A small edition of the Stars and Stripes 
waving over an empty wilderness! 
quite empty; a microscopic inspection shows a 
number of little boxes on the floor, from which 
we try faintly to imagine genii unsealed here- 
after. Also the broad prairie which America 
seems to have devoted herself to representing is 
broken by a few tubes of petroleum got up after 
the similitude of the Baltimore monument; a 
case of plate from Tiffany’s; a billiard-table of 
Phelan’s ; a few bronze gas fixtures! On mak- 
ing further explorations in the Department of 
the United States I discovered a table of eighteen 
photographed beauties of Philadelphia turned 
upside down and covered with dust, and twenty 
ditto of Brooklyn, in the same unhappy plight. 
Ah, could my lovely countrywomen, when they 
put on their sweetest dresses and smiles, and 
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icans as on that day. The whole 
felt to be a failure beyond repair, and there 
were bitter declarations that it was caused by 
an ingenious co-operation between jobbery and 
incompetence. 

In the course of the two or three weeks suc. 
ceeding the opening the American section did 
indeed improve a little; and as I write there 
are in it an admirable mantle-piece of rich Cali- 
fornian marble ; several of Chickering’s pianos, 
which have a range and force beyond the best 
European work; a fine planetarium; ambu- 
lances rivaled only by those of Prussia; and 


thing was 


| decidedly the best railway car, with break, to 


No, not 


be found in the Exhibition. There is, too, a 
general disposition among critics to make the 
most of these. But these scattered objects can 
hardly do more than break the fall of pride 
among those Americans who had counted upon 
seeing their country here in her glory. The 
American section is a failure. 

For one, however, I could not feel the cha- 
grin with which other Americans looked upon 
this poor display or no display. It really could 
have been only ignorance or vanity that could 
induce Americans to believe that our national 


| infancy could, in industrial arts, rival the works 


of Europe, which represent the accumulated 
skill and appointments of ages. I was not un- 


| willing that we should also learn a deep lesson 


sat before the photographer, already conscious | 
of the million-eyed admiration of the world, | 


have only seen themselves as I saw them dur- 


ing the first week of the Exhibition! Seeing 
what appeared to be a pile of dust in a curious- 
ly architectural form, I suspected something 


beneath it, and after diligent effort exhumed | 


two little glass cases, mounted with much pains, 


covering two little crystal skeleton trees and | 


vines. These were marked: ‘‘ From Caroline 
Hawshurst, Rahway, New Jersey. 
low them to stand in the sun. 
to the Empress Eugénie.” It was sad to think 
of the amount of work, art, and taste that had 
gone to rear these little snow-white beauties, 
which I fear can never be dusted enough to 
reach Eugénie; but Caroline’s pretty work had 
at least not been smashed. 

The leading features of the American De- 
partment on the first day were the sombre and 


Do not al- | 
To be presented | 


inscribed upon these vacant spaces, though at 
the cost of some humiliation. That lesson is, 
that it is not in the power of Protection to 
change the order of Nature, and to make Amer- 
ica excel in the production of things that car 
be better and more cheaply produced in Europe. 
The world is not meant to repeat itself indus- 
trially more than otherwise. Why should we 
wish fac-similes of Sheffield, of Birmingham, 
and the Black Country in America? Let Eu- 
rope make our clothes, our knives and forks, 
our pins, and welcome; all the more shall our 
hands be left free to unfold resources purely 
American, to develop new forms of labor, to 
contribute to the world what can not be found 
elsewhere, As yet the starry flag waves over 


| too little that is distinctively American at home, 


for the emptiness under it at Paris to be con- 
sidered simply a misfortune, unless indeed we 
could have sent our free schools and our free 
and happy homes. And after all, we are in 
one respect nobly represented. Church’s ‘ Ni- 


occasionally distorted features of exhibitors, agara,” and Bierstadt’s “* Rocky Mountains”— 
Marius-like, meditating amidst the ruins of | admittedly the finest landscapes in the Exhibi- 
smashed boxes and cases; and around these | tion—are there, and near them is a portrait of 
a fringe of red, indignant Americans, a set of | Ralph Waldo Emerson; we may well be con- 


sovereigns looking as if each had suffered the 
snubs of a Bismarck. The dead pink walls of 
the American section would seem to have been 


committed for decoration to an intensely eco- | 


nomical Committee of Quakers, and closely con- 
trasted with the magnificence of several Orient- 
al departments adjacent are simply contempti- 
ble. It would seem that our display has been 
ordered not to appear in “Court costume.” 


Never before have I seen so many angry Amer- | of other nations is their worst. 


tented for the present to have our country rep- 
resented by these physical grandeurs, and the 
man to match them, and the possession of art- 
ists who can interpret them. 

There is something very impressive in seeing 
the nations of the world gathered together, each 
with the aim of doing its very best, of present- 
ing its selectest works, of making its most at- 
tractive appearance. Ordinarily what we know 
In the great 
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pee 
Exposition (or Exposure, shall we call it ?) of 
history Spain exhibits her Inquisition, Russia 
her oppression of Poland, and Austria shows 
as a bandit the spoils seized on the highway of 
nationalities. When we name these countries 
it is generally to remember the crimes of their 
rulers; and we rarely think of the domestic life, 
the common employments of their people. The 
first impression on the mind of one who tray- 
erses these rich avenues is the sentiment of the 
essential unity of the peoples whom they repre- 
sent; how alike are their needs and their aims ; 
how plainly traceable are the threads that run 
back from these fine fabrics to the hands of men 
and women, their hearth-stones, their children, 
their sorrows! This Palace of Art is also a 
Temple of Peace; and in it one perceives that 
all war is fratricide. The next impression is 
that of the endless variety of national gifts. If 
each stands in politics and history for some 
wrong or weakness, each here recalls a several 
strength and character. There is a grand dis- 
tribution of tasks among mankind, and of the 
genius necessary for those tasks. And these 
varieties of ability are not alone observable 
among those nations which we distinguish— | 
sometimes inaccurately—as ‘‘ civilized ;” those 
remote Oriental countries—Egypt, Tunis, Mo- 
rocco, and others—have their peculiar force, 
and arts that the West can not rival. The vast 
extent to which the remoter countries are repre- 
sented in Paris—the distinctive superiority of 
this over previous exhibitions—may play havoc 
with some of the generalizations of our West- 
ern half culture. One of these is the idea, so 
common in Europe and America, that there is 
but a single type of what we term ‘‘ civilization,” 
and that this type is represented by France, 
England, and America; that the variations of 
those far-off regions from ourselves denote vari- 
ation from civilization itself, and that in what- 
ever proportion they shall make progress that 
progress will inevitably be toward the manners 
and usages of the advanced societies of West- 
ern Europe and America. Now there are in- 
deed some of those ‘‘ barbarous” and “ half- 
civilized” countries which are related to the 
great system of Northern civilization, and whose 
progress must be upon the track of Christen- 
dom; but there is a large section of the world, 
comprising a half of its inhabitants, which is 
making definite progress toward an entirely | 
different kind of civilization. 
In wandering through the zones of the Ex- 
hibition occupied by that vast range of peoples 
of which India is the leader, one has a sense 
of being in a new planet. Nature’s patterns 
here are different from those of our northern 
countries; the fruits—of which only two or 
three varieties seem to have become articles of 
trade—remind one of the fringed cups of snow- 
white flowers, of little painted horns, or the 
parts of certain animals. These people have 
also hundreds of musical instruments, of rare 
and sometimes beautiful shapes, which occa- 
sionally correspond to our own, but can by no 


means be regarded as the rudiments of our own; 
indeed, it struck me that some of these might 
be improved into instruments that would be im- 
portant contributions to our orchestra. There 
are, too, in the department of India, little fig- 
ures representing all the personages, officials, 
laborers in that country; and, though British 
rule has so long prevailed there, the only char- 
acter they seem to have borrowed from En- 
gland is the policeman, who wears the uniform 
of the London police, and is called by the En- 
glish name. Perhaps they did not require a 
policeman until the Englishman came to bring 
them British civilization. 

At a later stage of the Exposition, when the 
various nations have completed their depart- 
ments, and when there shall be a Catalogue, 
instead of the advertising pamphlet now sold 
as such, I shall hope to lay before the readers 
of this Magazine in more detail the compara- 
tive condition and genius of each nation as it 
shall be then illustrated. At present I need 
only add to the general view above taken that 
both the Indian and the European types of 
progress—so far as they can be indicated by 
products of labor and art—seem susceptible of 
large divisions as to character. The range of 
great northern (Christian) nations, beginnmg 
with Russia and ending with Great Britain, ex- 
cel in all the strictly useful branches of indus- 
try. The southern countries excel in all that 
is beautiful. The English glass is perfect; but 
the chandeliers and other glass-works of En- 
gland can not be compared with the glass gal- 
lery of France—a blaze of many-tinted light. 
Prussia furnishes marvelous metals; but Vien- 
na and Milan send the wonderful bronzes. The 
utilitarianism of the northern nations 80 
strongly marked that the very complexion of 
their departments is sombre, especially in con- 
trast with the splendors of the Parisian display. 
The Russian work, particularly, while it can 
not be too much praised for its solid character, 
seems to gain touches of beauty only where it 
produces military accoutrements and dresses 
for its innumerable princes, who would seem 
to be in perpetual fancy-ball costumes. Thus, 


is 


| side by side, the kingdom of Use and the king- 


dom of Beauty run through the Old World, 
and one can only hope that in the future they 
will blend, and every useful thing be beautiful, 
every beautiful thing useful. 

Indeed, as we survey the department of Ma- 
chinery, it becomes plain that these two king- 
doms have already, to a great extent, become 
blended in France. Her engines are magnifi- 
cent—light, thorough, graceful. England has 
been for some time uneasy on account of the 
recent importation of French locomotives for 
her railways to the extent of more than fifty. 
But amidst all this beautiful work there stands 
a grand Stephenson engine from England, that 
merely dropped in to rest on its way to Egypt, 
which must, one would say, bear away the 
prize; and in agricultural machinery all other 
nations are ten years behind England, The 
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contrast between England and France in every 
respect has many illustrations here. I once 
heard Emerson, in a lecture on the French, re- 
mark that “‘the Frenchman invented the dicky; 
the Englishman added the shirt,” and the preg- 
nant sentence has recurred to me often in visit- 
ing this Exposition. The stuffs from English 
looms are of surpassing richness and strength, 
but they never have such figures on them as 
those of Lyons and other French factories. 
One London house (S. Courtauld and Co.) has 
some crapes on exhibition of unusually fine sur- 
face, over which was the significant announce- 
ment that these crapes were manufactured par- 
ticularly for the French and American markets. 
But there was a further fact that the envious 
French manufacturers who examined the curi- 
ous crapes did not know: Mr. Courtauld is the 
son of a French weaver, a Huguenot, who was 
brought over from France concealed in a pan- 
nier, in the time of persecution. England 
must, however, be credited with having almost 
reached the perfect marriage of use and beauty 
in the exquisite “ Wedgewood” manufacture. 
There can be nothing more beautiful in its way 
than an alabaster mantle-piece exhibited by 
that house, with panels of majolica, on which 
are represented, with the nicety of the finest 
sculptured reliefs, various figures by Flaxman, 
among others his dancing nymphs and the 
twelve labors of Hercules, 

By-the-way, may I ask, as I leave this point, 
whether the Americans deserve the reputation 
they seem to be obtaining in England and 


France for surpassing all nations in their pas- 
sion for fine and costly raiment? Passing one 
morning through one of the avenues I beheld 
this inscription on a fine display of goods: 
“ Qualité extra-sublime, fabriquée specialment pour 


lAmerique.” I paused and asked the exhibit- 
or whether he thought that America required 
“extra-sublime” goods generally. He replied: 
“T do. We can hardly produce goods splen- 
did enough for the American market, and ex- 
pense seems to them no consideration at all. 
The aristocracy of England and France in all 
their glory are not, I should imagine, arrayed 
like the American ladies.” Another exhibitor, 
who stood near, pointed out to me some silks 
made for the American market, and then a 
splendid one which his house had just designed 
and manufactured for Queen Victoria, on the 
approaching occasion of her laying off mourn- 
ing, and certainly the silks for America were 
finer and costlier than that which Her Majesty 
had ordered, and requested should be shown 
at the Exhibition. 

There is a story that one hears now and then 
in London that a man, struck by the perfect 
make of a pair of child’s shoes which he saw in 
a French shop, asked the maker how he came 
to make them? ‘I made them,” replied the 
Frenchman, solemnly, ‘‘in a moment of enthu- 
siasm!” The story is characteristic. At ev- 
ery turn one meets here with the evidence that 
the French workman is given to putting enthu- 
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siasm into the smallest things; and there is no. 
thing that one sees in the French department 
which occupies nearly one half of the Exhibj. 
tion, that does not repay careful notice. Here. 
for instance, are artificial eyes, which look upon 
you with every variety of expression and true 
feeling ; and such teeth! <A whole romance js 
written in the show-case of M. Jagowski, dentist 
(Paris), wherein we have the picture in wax of 
the face of a young girl on whose mouth he 
once operated. The mouth plainly needed it, 
for ali of its front teeth stuck outward and over- 
lapped the under-lip in a way quite melancholy. 
Just beneath is presented the face of the same 
girl after this disturbance of the dental balance 
of power had been redressed by the skill of 
Monsieur Jagowski, and a prettier girl, a 
sweeter mouth, it would be hard to find. \. 
Debray, as the next case reports, was not less 
fortunate in restoring the mangled mouth of a 
soldier whose teeth had come into collision with 
a bullet at Puebla, “in the Mexican war of 
1864 ;” and one can only hope that Maximilian, 
who is now somewhat ‘“‘down in the mouth,” 
will find some way of gaining as serene an ex- 
pression on his return as his poor soldier. And 
so we go on, through a lane of waxen folk, here 
on crutches, there buoyant with artificial legs; 
and of people who, from being disfigured by 
ears and noses eaten away by scrofula, have by 
French enthusiasm been rendered not only pre- 
sentable but attractive. 

The French surpass other nations in the art 
of exhibiting things. The English have the 
largest and richest precious stones; but the 
French put smaller ones into such exquisite 
settings as to make them more valuable as or- 
naments. Hancock, of London, has 2 diamond 
coronet in which every stone is nearly as large 
as the Koh-i-noor, and a set of opals valued at 
five thousand five hundred pounds, consisting 
of brooch, ear-drops, and bracelet, in which 
every opal is little short of two-thirds of an inch 
in diameter; but the setting is dull compared 
with that of the smaller ones of his French 
neighbor. Other nations show their rich mar- 
bles in blocks and slabs; but the French Al- 
gerian Onyx Company have built theirs into 
au great flashing temple. And hardly less im- 
posing are the statues and temples built out of 
marbleized soap. Every where art, every where 
“enthusiasm.” In works in glass and plate the 
designs of other countries seem to have been 
left to comparatively inferior artists, but with 
the French the highest genius would seem to 
have been employed for every work. Each 
pitcher, each lamp-shade, reproduces some rare 
flower with absolute fidelity to nature, and the 
antique figures have an accuracy and spirit 
which only much study in the art-galleries of 
Europe could have secured. Here is a centre- 
piece of silver and gold, lately made for the 
banquet-hall of the Hotel de Ville. It is an 
elongated oval lake of silver, fifteen feet long 
by five of width in the middle. In the centre 





| of this is a Roman ship with classic figures re- 
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clining in easy attitudes on its deck, while in 
various parts of the sheeny pool float golden 
me we 
to mention also the French artificial flowers, 
which are so supernaturally natural that it re- 
quires considerable effort on the part of the be- 
holder to convince his eyes that they are not 
gazing upon a little conservatory of real growths. 
There is a legend that the Queen of Sheba test- 
ed the wisdom of Solomon by placing an arti- 
ficial rose by the side of a real one, and chal- 
jenged him to say which was the real one. 
The king, observing a bee at the window, 
opened it and waited until it had alighted on 
one of the flowers; that he pronounced to be 
the real one. I fancy, however, that the bee, 
if admitted among those waxen parterres at the 
Exhibition, would be cheated into trying to ex- 
tract honey from them. Nothing, I observed, 
seemed so much to fascinate the Empress as 
these wonderful imitations of the entire floral 
world. 

The educational and literary features of the 
Exhibition promise to be more extensive at a 
later period, but are already interesting. Itisin 
these that the truest gauge of the relative prog- 
ress of nations is to be found. It is impossible, 
for example, to see the antediluvian maps and ta- 
bles for schools which Spain has thought fit for 
her display, without feeling that it is a country 
yetinitsabe’s. ** Brother Philemon Purmont,”’ 
who was chosen to teach the first free-school 
that was set up at Plymouth, nearly two hun- 
dred and forty years ago, probably had such on 


his cabin-walls. Spain sticks to infancy. The 
best thing she shows is a cradle, ornamented 
with shells and suspended from ‘‘a tree-top.” 
How different the splendid models and charts 
brought from Prussia and Switzerland, where 
the education of children has become the most 


serious interest of society! All of the coun- 
tries that are progressive in this direction fur- 
nish admirable raised maps—or rather, exact 
superficial models of the countries whose geog- 
raphy they would teach. The boy thus sees 
every road and mountain-path, the place and 
elevation of every town, the course of every 
river, the exact forms of glacier, peak, lake, as 
if he were looking froma balloon. I was much 
struck with something made in Stuttgart for 
the purpose of combining amusement and in- 
struction in nurseries. It was a kind of high 
altar, on which are represented nearly all of the 
animals and plants inthe world. There is much 
of literary interest about the scrolls and parch- 
ments of India, Arabia, and China, on which 
the grand old poems and prophecies, just now 
rising like a radiant dawn over our modern 
world, were originally written; for these na- 
tions have not withheld their most sacred books. 
But there are few things to be seen at the Champ 
de Mars so grand as the publications of Great 
Britain for the year 1866. It is almost pathetic 
to witness the solemn amazement of the people 
of all races as they gaze upon this great library 
of books, and learn that it only represents the 


rmaids and water-nymphs. I must not omit | 


intellectual labors of a single year in that island 
in the north of Europe which a man can hide 
under his thumb on any map; nay that, besides 
all these great books, they throw off each week 
those twelve or fifteen hundred newspapers and 
magazines, one week’s edition of which requires 
three large crowded alcoves here simply for the 
display of their titles. The weekly literary 
papers of England, which Richter described as 
“the greatest of British poems,” alone form a 
pure flower, inscribed with the culture of ages, 
summing up the thought of the world—such as 
could be reared only where the brain and heart 


| of man are free; and it was the freedom im- 


plied by it that made these printed leaves fill 
the great building with beauty and spiritual 
fragrance. ‘I would gladly,” said a French- 
man, pointing down the dazzling avenues of 
his country’s display—‘‘ I would gladly have all 
those things turned to ashes to produce in 
France those printed pages.” 

The present Napoleon has more than Bona- 
parte’s fear of a newspaper ; but he will, I think, 
soon find that newspapers in this age may prove 
most formidable when not printed. If he reigns 
a year from now it will, I predict, be because 
he shall have liberated the press. The heavy 
fines, the watchful censorship, overhanging ev- 
ery printing-press in France, have, moreover, 
not been able to cheat the Constitution of this 
epoch ; the press of Paris can say less, but that 
little is more pregnant than much freer utter- 
ances in England and America. The people 
supply to each innuendo a full outline, and are 
trained to read between the lines in La Libert? 
that which it really means. 

The English must be credited with knowing 
well that wherein their strength consists, and 
they have sent nothing which pretends to excel 
in other than English directions. They have 
hung up for curtains on the great windows of 
the outer wall—instead of the brilliant scenes 
and summer skies that adorn those that open 
on other lands—transparent linens with pic- 
torial representations of the really great En- 
glish triumphs. Chief of these is a memorial 
of the Penny Post, which is symbolized by a 
goddess, with a lion at her feet, sending off 
Mercuries to the four quarters of the globe, 
whose many-hued inhabitants crowd eagerly 
about them for intelligence. The inscription 
is: ‘*Penny Post, invented by Sir Rowland 
Hill, K.C.B. Number of letters in 1839, be- 
fore the Penny Post, 82,470,596. Number of 
letters in 1866—597,277,616.” The inscription 
is repeated in the German and French languages. 
On the other curtains are severally given the 
names of the great English cities, and devices 
representing that for which each is historically 
or otherwise remarkable. Thus on the curtain 
of Darlington is represented the first railway- 
engine ever used—the same that Stephenson 
looked upon when he cried, ‘‘It is drawn by 
sunlight!” And these curtains will be found 
faithful advertisements of the entire English 
Section, in which there can hardly be found an 
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article that does not belong to the habitat of 
Great Britain. 

Her great rival in the Exhibition is not 
France but Russia, whose display is much more 
in the direction of English work than that of 
France. There is about all that Russia is 
showing a thoroughness and simplicity which 
give an impression of grandeur. Strong linens 
and woolens, pure clean grain, rich carpets, do 
not report her whole rivalry with England: 
she has the finest porcelain in the building, 
the centre-piece of which is a magnificent vase 
six or seven feet high, with the figures of one 
of Ruben’s paintings ornamenting it. Russia 
has also the finest mosaic exhibited. It is 
‘*the Twelve Apostles,” after an original de- 
sign, wrought in gigantic size by Messrs. Bour- 
vaken, Mouravieft, and Agafonov. The entire 
picture is about twenty feet square, and the 
space is completely filled. 

It is rather odd when one reaches the outer 
end of the Russian department to encounter a 
host of chemical smells, and to learn that they 
proceed from Turkey—that ‘sick man,” whose 
will so many diplomatic doctors are just now 
anxious to have a hand in ms iking, and who is 
actually more notable here for drugs than for 
any thing g else unless, indeed, it be his rich car- 
pets. As for the next neighbor—Austria—it 
really seemed for the first week that in that 
kingdom the final end of existence was held to 
be the making of meerschaum pipes. The 
pipes were, indeed, wonderful ; huntsmen and 
hounds careered over them, man and maid 


made love, demons grinned on them; and they 


were in such numbers that it would seem that 
it had snowed meerschaums there. But the 
grand organs and pianos opened presently, the 
wonderful clocks and watches began to beat, 
and the ribbons ta stream out. Nevertheless 
Austria has little that is great to show, and is 
in nearly every thing surpassed by petite Bel- 
gium, whose Brussels laces and silks, with the 
bloom of ripe plums, make up one of the most 
brilliant sections. 

For works of scientific interest we are thus 
far mainly dependent on France, Switzerland, 
Wurtemburg, and Northern Italy, and of these 
mainly on the former two. Dr. Crisp of En- 
gland has contributed, indeed, something rare 
in the shape of exact representations of the 
eyes of six hundred species of animals. The 
comparatively new science of embryology seems 
to have been explored by the savans of Switz- 
erland with a completeness beyond praise; and 
one may trace here the development, from the 
primal germ-cell, of every animal, and every 
part of the animal, from a fish up toman, One 
may have the satisfaction of seeing one’s own 
heart when it is exac tly like an unshelled snail ; 
of discovering that all our lips were at one stage 
hare-lips ; of seeing how uncertain it was once 
whether we should turn out man or woman! 
But there is one case in the French section to 


see which alone is surely worth a trip across | 


the Atlantic—this is the case of Dr. Auzoux’s 


| verb xAdw, and means to break to pieces 


Clastic Anatomy. “ C lastic” is from the Greek 
; and 
these are specimens of the animal and yeg 
ble world which can be taken to pieces, rey eal- 
ing every detail of the organism which it js de- 
sirable to explore, and then put together again. 
In this department one sees first a full-sj 
horse, and next, on the surrounding shelves, 
exact representations of the leading animal andj 
vegetable types. They are not made of wa; 
nor papier maché, but of a composition knoy 
only to Auzoux, which in a liquid state runs 
into the finest moulds and takes the most delj- 
cate impressions, cooling then into extraordi- 
nary hardness and lightness, Here is a man 
who comes down, peel after peel, and lies in 
2000 details before you; and the steed near 
him yields yet a thousand more pieces tl 
man. So perfect are these representatio; 
that there is not the finest nerve of the brain 
but can be traced. 

The Doctor was yet arranging his specimens 
behind a veil when the Exhibition opened; and, 
venturing to raise an edge of it, I could not re- 
strain myself from going further, and soon was 
listening to one of the most intelligent and 
learned men it hag been my fortune to meet, 
who explored for me the mysterious convolu- 
tions of the human brain and its senses. Slide 
after slide, lens after lens, of that little telescope 
which connects the brain with distant elite 
were traced ; the palate where a troop of nerves 
stand waiting, more watchful than custom-house 
officers, to see that nothing passes the throat 
contrary to the constitution ; 
fine filter for subtle vapors that would get in 
man by the window instead of the door; and 
then that organ pipe—the outer human ear— 
with the drum beneath, under that the sound- 
ing crystals, and, deepest of all, the vibrating 
hair-strings of a divine harp; these were traced 
through the nerves—the twin nerves—of sensa- 
tion and motion; by the former to the gray 
spiritual brain, where reports are lodged and 
conclusions formed ; by the latter from the red- 
dish, executive brain, which having received 
these decisions of the higher one, sets in motion 
the nerves which act—seizing this, refusing 
that, according to the mandate of the great 
White Throne! It was an awful lesson of the 
majestic nature of that consummate flower of the 
world which each of us bears on his shoulders 
—more thrilling perhaps than all of Channing's 
sermons on the dignity of man; and I fancy 
few could see that brain without a resolution 
never to wrong it. But none the less would 
one who explored these tulips, daisies, with 
their strange organs of sensation and sex, and 
the snail—whose dainty, internal mechanism for 
smoothing with mucus its lowly and hard pil- 
grimage, is enough to bring a man to his knees! 
—none the less, I aver, would one who explored 
these things hesitate to bruise the humblest ani- 
mal or moss. 

In this room of Auzoux there is a wooden 
| figure made by Fontana, a Florentinian, in 1799, 


eta- 


the nose with its 
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for which he received from Napoleon I. eighty 
thousand francs by way of reward. This was 
the first piece of clastic anatomy; and it comes 
to pieces very creditably yet. Auzoux keeps it 
to show the advance that has been made since 
then. This figure was, however, only recently 
discovered; it was entirely unknown to Auzoux 
when it occurred to him in 1819, then a med- 
} student, that representations of this kind 
After three years of devotion 


could be made. 
to his idea he produced some figures which at- 
tracted the attention of the Academy of Medi- 
cine. It was, however, only after many years 
of experiment that he discovered this fine, vit- 
reous (as I should think) material with which 
he has been able to reach such perfection in 
his work. The demand for clastic figures for 
colleges, and especially the demand for clastic 
horses—one of which is possessed by every cav- 

y regiment in France—has led to the estab- 

iment of the large manufactory at St. Au- 
bin d’Ecrouville, where the specimens are now 
made, Here are seventy workmen constantly 
employed, and St. Aubin has become a flourish- 
ing village. Auzoux began life in poverty, but 
has long been a member of the Legion of Hon- 
or, and enjoys the homage of the faculties of 
his country. Among other good things that he 
has done he hopes soon to abolish, by the per- 
fection of his clastic horses, the cruelties of 
vivisection, which are now almost confined to 
the veterinary schools of France. 

And here I may say, that next to the illus- 
trations of the genius and spirit of races and 
nations to be found in the Palace of Industry, 
the highest interest is excited by the many 
achievements of individual genius, of which the 
figures of Auzoux are a capitalinstance. Here 
we come in contact with men unknown to fame 
who, in remote nooks and various lands, have 
been for years silently laboring to bring some 
one thing to perfection, or to realize some idea 
that has taken possession of them. They come 
perhaps from attics, from cloisters, from decay- 
ing cities from which the currents of commerce 
have long been diverted, bringing their talent 
with its usury. Sometimes it is only an ingen- 
ious toy that we find—an automaton, as this 
singing bird, or the silver swan that plunges its 
bill into the silver stream, and raises a fish, 
which it swallows—or a toy-ornament, as this 
breast-pin, a death’s-head which rolls about ter- 
ribly, or a dog that barks in obedience to a lit- 
tle telegraph wire which runs down secretly to 
an apparatus worked in the wearer’s pocket. 
More often it is a peculiar clock, which does all 
manner of things. Entering at one end of the 
Russian section my eye was arrested by what 
seemed to be a large and brilliant flower waving 
to and fro in the wind: on approaching, I found 
that it was a curious clock represented as a sun- 
flower hanging on its stalk, which arose from a 
bed of mosses and flowers, the whole of por- 
celain. The face of the sun-flower is the dial 
of the clock, and the waving of the whole clock 
serves for the oscillation of a pendulum, 


Be- 


side it stood an old Jew, with threadbare dress 
and hungry face, and I learned that he had put 
into this clock twenty-four years of his life and 
all that he possessed, and brought it from Odes- 
sa in his arms to show at the Exhibition, where 
he now stood and saw it admired—a happy 
pauper. 

In the same section was a grand photograph 
of a danseuse, almost the size of life, which had 
been taken just as it was—that is, had not been 
subsequently magnified. In the Norwegian de- 
partment, distinguished for all manner of skins 
and furs, there was an enormous rug, which 
some individual had resolved to make superior 
to all other rugs. It wa et by 


s about twenty fi 
ten in size, and there was wrought into it the 


skins—including the heads, with appropriate 
glass eyes—of all the animals of Norway whose 
furs are valuable, a splendid bear being in the 
centre. Herr Welt, of Baden, had brought a 
great church organ, which played itself, stops 
and all, without even demanding human assist- 
ance to the extent of a bellows-blower; the 
pieces it played were of the best—the works of 
Bach, Mozart, 
with sentiment as well as accuracy. 

But, next to the brain which Auzoux showed 
me, the finest thing I saw w wonderful 
clock made by a Jesuit friar of Rome, and used 
with entire success in the Observatory at Rome, 
which is now under the superintendence of this 
friar, Father Seccha, This clock not only re 
cords the progress of time and the periods of 
planets, but—incredible as it may seem—re 
cords on a chart, with pencils, the direction of 
the wind, the velocity of the wind, the exact 
condition of the thermometer in sun and 
shade, and the state of the barometer during 
every instant of the twenty-four hours! From 
its works telegraphic wires are stretched to the 


and others—and were performed 


as a 


in 


barometers, thermometers, «nd weather-vanes, 
which telegraph their slightest alterations to 
the clock, which then sets in motion the fingers 
and pencils that record them on the chart. 
Thus the friar compelled the winds of heaven 
and the fitful elements to write their diary in 
their own strange autograph, whether he slept 
x was absent. The great clocks which one 
sees in old German and Italian towns are but 
toys beside this, which, with its paper and pen- 
cil and its electric nerves, is more like a think- 
ing being than any other mechanism the world 
I could but feel a profound vener- 
ation for the friar, with his noble brow, his un- 
worldly face, and lowly mien, who came each 
day to place in his clock a new chart for the 
universe to record itself upon. And this came 
from Rome, whence I supposed ideas had long 
ago been expelled! It is hard for Czars and 
Popes to crush out thought, which will make 
its way beyond all bars more subtly than sun- 
light. The populations of Continental cities, 
swarming through streets and mumbling under 


can show. 


domes, have often seemed to me but ants around 


ant-hills; but this Exhibition has shown me not 
only what exquisite works they are achieving, 
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but, which is far more, what noble individual 
minds they are producing; for such men as 
Father Seccha can not grow from barren hu- 
man soils, and without a congenial constitu- 
ency. 

But although it is true that one may learn 
here that each people has a distinct gift and 


character, and though it be also true that there | 


are examples in nearly every department that 
freedom manages to some extent to slip be- 
neath the hardest forms, and individual genius 
to breathe and live in the dungeons of super- 


stition, it is none the less true the fullness of | 


national expression is found only with the freest 
nations. At times the entire building seems 
to me a vast dial analogous to that floral dial 
of Linnus, which told the hours by the closing 
up of some flowers and the opening of others. 
One can tell what hour of the day is shining 
over France by noting the closed printing-press 
and the petals of display and vertu expanded to 
the utmost. The Emperor of the French must 


have recognized what time of day it is in Ger- | 


many when, on his first promenade through the 
building, he paused at the “Temple of Uni- 
versal Peace,” which Berlin workmen were just 
completing, and saw in it a single block of steel 
weighing 38,000 kilogrammes, with 180,000 can- 
non-balls of 500 kilos each, ready for 1000-pound 
guns. 

Crossing the ever-crowded gallery of Photo- 
graphs—in which Pesth shines out even beyond 
Paris—in which the democratic sun has enabled 
us to come face to face with every human being 
of any kind of ability from forehead to toe (and 
the number of dancers would seem to show that 
toe talent preponderates on our planet just now) 
—we come to the grand gallery of Painting and 
Sculpture. And here one feels that the ne plus 
ultra of arrangement has been reached. The 
pictures are arranged on the walls and on cen- 
tral screens in rooms which are as the expan- 
sions of the one large avenue by which one 
walks the charmed circle, returning to the spot 
from which he started. 
open roof admits a flood of light, the rooms 
being windowless, so that every picture, except 


a few perverse ones, has a good light, while the | 
The galleries | 
of the various nations run gently into each oth- | 


observer's eye is never dazzled. 


er, and at the ends of the rooms and flowing 
into the halls between them are the Sculp- 
tures. A gentleman who has seen all the great 
exhibitions has assured me that none of their 
fine-art collections were worthy for a moment 
to be compared in extent or importance to this. 

To one who walks swiftly through these 


rooms, giving only a cursory glance at the | 


walls, the varied characteristics of the different 
national schools are felt as plainly as the shift- 
ing shadow and light of an April sky. 
scapes England and America easily lead, the 
only difference between the two being that those 
of the former lack that vastness and loneliness 
which are continually impressing the imagina- 
tion of the American artist ; the Italian pictures 
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On all of these the | 


In land- | 


have a pervading play of light, with dream, 
skies blending imperceptibly with purple hori- 
zons orsea-edges, and gipsies in the fore-ground: 
the Southern Germans deal much with every. 
| day life and with grotesquerie ; all the northery 
countries of the continent, Sweden, Norway 
Denmark, Holland, and more than all Russi, 
have a prevailing sombreness, a sentiment of 
man grappling with Nature, in their paintings, 
in Russia amounting to tragedy , but when on, 
enters a French gallery he will find evermore 
| war and women. 

The pictures sent from America are naturally 
few in number, and hardly the best that could 
have been selected from the recent works of our 
artists.  It.is not much for a gentleman of En- 
rope to send his choicest property to Paris ; but 
the owner of a picture will think several times 
before he commits it to the hold of a ship about 
to cross the Atlantic. Nevertheless one rejoices 
to find here Bierstadt’s and Church’s great 
works, and to witness the groups that perpetu- 
ally surround them, especially the ‘* Niagara,” 
to see which people have to take their turns as 
at the theatre door. There is not imagination 
in that picture, nor in ‘‘the rainbow,” but pa- 
tient work, steadiness of treatment, and loyalty 
to the royal subject, have raised the artist to the 
level of a truly great theme. He has done his 
best and has deserved his reward. Next tothe 
group surrounding the “ Niagara” is that which 
gazes on the Silver Pillars of the West, which 
Bierstadt has the good fortune to have exhibited 
here in the most perfect of lights. 

There are some distinctive characters of 
American scenery which one could have wished 
represented here, and some that should have been 
more adequately represented. There should 
have been a prairie, a sierra, and some views of 
New England home life and pioneer life. One 
of the most attractive pictures here is that quiet 
scene of domestic life in Virginia, so admirably 
giving the old rickety mansion, with the fowls 
on the roof, and the negroes having their dance 
in the yard below. There should have been 
| similar sketches of every variety of American 
| life; and above all, there should have been an 
adequate representation of our autumnal foliage 
which is not paralleled any where in the world. 
There are, indeed, several good pictures here in 
| which the autumn tints enter incidentally—one 
| by M‘Entee, another by Richards (which con- 
|tains also some exquisite effects of sunlight 
glancing through foliage). We have, however, 
Gignoux’s New Hampshire, which the critics 
praise, and a fine landscape, with cattle, by 
| Kensett. There is something novel and Amer- 
ican, also, in the Western forest with no sign 
of life but an old Indian canoe, and in Weir's 
| picture of the iron forge. Mr, Whistler's ‘ Sun- 
set on the Pacific” excites some astonishment 
| that the Pacific had no finer sunset to show the 
| clever artist. Kittredge’s long, soft beach un- 

der the mild sunset gives a better report con- 
| cerning oursky. Homer Winslow’s “‘ Prisoners 
| from the Front” is much admired. The atten- 


| 
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peat bestowed upon the portraits of Lincoln, | 
Emerson, and Lowell, makes one wish that the 
pest American heads were more generally to 
he seen. On the whole, the American gallery 
though small is good, and contains very few 
1 or works. 
' The English gallery comprises many of the 
best paintings that have been exhibited at the 
Roval Academy during the last five years. 
With notable exceptions, however, for Holman 
Hunt, Millais, and Sir E. Landseer have only | 
sent one work apiece, and those, with the ex- 
ception of that of Miliais, by no means their 
best. Next to the objection of pictures to 
crossing the ocean is their dislike of crossing 
the Channel. Holman Hunt’s “ A ftér-glow in | 
ypt” is one of those paintings which can not | 
be putina goodlight. It also has a bad frame, 
presenting, as one of its critics has said, the ap- 


rance of a somewhat narrow window through 
which the woman, who is its chief figure, is | 


mt topass. The painting represents a beau- | 
tiful Egyptian woman, with a sheaf of wheat on 
her head, standing on the field from: which she | 
has been gleaning it. She is almost of the size 
of life, and is in the immediate fore-ground. 
Under her arms, on each side, open out vistas of | 
an Oriental landscape, with cities faintly seen 
in the distance, at the verge of the wide and 
long plain on which she stands. Over -this is 
spread, like a gold-tinted canopy, the glow of a 
sunset, as fine and pure, perhaps, as mortal 

ist ever yet threw upon canvas. The face 
of the woman has that aerial delicacy and inno- 
cence which can rarely be found except among 
the angels whom Fra Angelico evoked, with 
As the eye 
turns away—possibly with some moisture in it 


their violins, on his altar-pieces. 


from this scene of sacred repose, it is immedi- 
ately caught by the last work of. Millais, ‘‘ The 
Enemy Sowing Tares.”” One may fancy that 
the after-glow had faded from that same field 
and sky; that the woman has gone home; and 
now, with the deepening night, the Enemy has 
come forth to the spot where she stood, bring: 
ing with him a horrible shifting of the scenery, 
There is a dark cloud overhanging, broken at 

intervals with a dead yellow sky; and there | 
alone, with a smile of fiendish cunning on his 

hard, unredeemed face, the Enemy scatters his 
No, not alone; near his feet are two 

vipers with terrible eyes, and, at a little dis- 

tance, a wolf with an ingeniously diabolical ex- 

pression, glaring with kindred satisfaction on 

the performance. 

This powerful painting fascinates people like 
aserpent. It is in curious contrast with a pic- 
ture of the devil painted by Cabanel last year, 
which is inthe French gallery. Cabanel’s work 
represents Eve asleep, just after she has eaten 
the fruit, with Adam sitting moodily near her 
head. The angel of the sword of flame, at- | 
tended by other angels, approaches through the | 
air, and the devil is escaping. But this same 
devil is one who would have been as powerless | 
to frighten Cuvier as that famous one which |! 
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tares. 


| groups. 
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eame with horns and hoof and tureatened to 
eat him—teceiving from the. naturalist, who 
saw his horns and hoof, the reply, ‘‘ Gramin- 
ivorous; can’t be done!” Cabanel’s devil is a 
man—a daring, yet (but for his dead, blood-shot 
eyes) handsome man-—who has small horns, and, 
albeit the point of attachment is concealed by 
That 


medley animal whom Mr. Darwin imagines 


shrubbery, @ serpent’s tail! imaginary 


may have been the ancestor of us all, could 
hardly have contained in his one form such 
contrarious characters as this ingenious mon- 
ster of M. Cabanel. Now Millais has put into 
his work all the variety of diabolism, suggest- 
ing the utmost human or animal depravity ; 
he has, with a scientific caution, distributed it 
into the serpent, the wolf, the portentous sky, 
and the man. The result is, that the person 
freest from superstition will feel the fearful 
depth and truth of his picture; while the 
superstitious, looking upon that of the French- 
man, will “smile at Satan’s darts,” and 
mainly impressed by the ripe beauty of Eve. 

But I must linger a little in the English gal 
lery. 


yet 


most 


be 


The notorious niggardliness of English 


| collectors has made the representation of En- 


glish art at the Exhibition very poor, especially 
as regards the works of the most distinguished 
artists. It is hardly less than shameful that 
Sir Edwin Landseer should have here only one 
picture, and that his poorest—*The Shrew 
Tamed”—wherein a young lady, in riding-hab- 
it, is seen with her head pillowed on the fore- 
quarter of an also retlining horse, both seem- 
ingly fast asleep. The horse is well enough, 
but he has a look of deep humiliation at having 
been tamed by such a vulgar girl, and even looks 


as if he might have lain down from_an exhaust- 


ion consequent on a refusal to eat such wretched 
straw as that which surrounds him in the stable. 
Mr. Leighton, who has produced some felicitous 
work, exhibits only his large picture—“ A pro- 
cession of Brides of Syracuse”—which has the 
demerit that the eight or ten women in the pro- 
cession, whether brides or bridemaids, are the 


| same lady in various costumes and various com- 


plexions. Mr. R. B. Martineau (how genius 
runs in families in these old countries ! 
fortunate in his one picture here—‘‘ The last 
Day in the old Home.” A sad-faced old lady 
is settling with an agent the papers necessary 
for the transfer of the old home; 
other part of the room her son, whose extraya- 
gance has made the change necessary, is drink- 
ing Champagne and singing with his little boy, 
his young wife sitting gloomily between the 
It would be hard to find a work with 
more various expression both as to faces and 
environment, Of the late John Phillip’s pro- 
ductions two are here, the most important be- 
ing “* La Gloria, a Spanish Wake,” 
surpassing power. The eye is at fitst caught 
by the dancing revelers, and the table loaded 
with rich viands of wines ; 


) is more 


while in an- 


a work of 


it then wanders toa 
lovely child who gazes admiringly upon them ; 
then it shudderingly pauses on the beautiful 
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widow within, whose cloud of despair an aged 
friend is vainly trying to lift with words that 
are not heard; while, still farther within the 
house, through a half-open door, the face and 
shoulders of the pallid corpse is seen. Delicacy 
and grace are finely blended in ‘‘ Her Most 
High, Noble, and Puissant Grace,” by Mr. 
Calderon. Her Highness is a child of about 
ten or twelve, newly crowned, who is the centre 
of a procession of courtiers and ladies whose 
efforts at sustaining a dignity and gravity in 
keeping with the occasion, and the stately mien 
of the queen, with her long train, who lifts her 
head and feels every inch a queen, are admira- 
bly rendered. Mr. Millais is the only English 
artist of great eminence who is fairly represent- 
ed in Paris. I have already mentioned his 
**Sowing Tares.” There are two other paint- 
ings of his which illustrate his faults and his 
powers: ‘* The Eve of St. Agnes”—a woman in 
the lonely room of a castle undraping in a square 
of moonlight falling from an unseen window— 
shows that he can not deal with tender subjects ; 
neither the saint nor the moonlight suit the 
legend illustrated ; they would better suit the 
story of Lady Macbeth. On the other hand, 
“The Romans leaving Britain” is a painting 
which tells its story grandly, ‘The Roman 
kneels with his face hidden in the British girl’s 
lap; the girl has her arms grasped tightly 
around him, every muscle in those arms being 
in keeping with the wild agony of her passion- 
ate face, as she looks over the sea, on the beach 
of which the preparations are going on which 


will soon bear away her lover. 

It may be said for the English gallery that 
there is less bad work in it than in any other. 
Every picture has such a good degree of merit 
that people take longer to go through this hall 
than others containing more, and more striking 


pictures. One finds here works by artists com- 
paratively little known which it is hard to leave, 
so much study has gone into and consequently 
so much is required by them. Such are ‘*'The 
Valieys stand thick with Corn,” by Redgrave ; 
** Peg Woffington’s Visit to Triplet,” by Rebecca 
Solomon; ‘‘ Paying the Rent”—squire, clerk, 
and tenants, with their dresses and attitudes, 
all done to perfection—by Nicol; and Mr. Arch- 
er’s ** Buying an Indulgence,” in which cunning 


old Tetzel on horseback sells an indulgence for 


sins to be committed to a still more cunning 
bandit, who means in the security of the indul- 
gence to rob the priest of all he has, including 
the indulgence-money. ‘These, and a score that 
might be named with them, show how strong 
the English school is as a school, and how much 


can be done for art by a free competition undis- | 


turbed by royal partialities. But having said 
so much for the English pictures, truth compels 
me to remark the monotony of them. Only two 


or three of these artists seem to have invention | 


either as to subject or treatment. They paint 
as their fathers did before them; and one who 
has much to do with English pictures is abso- 
lutely forced to find refuge with those who, with 
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all their faults, furnish the only relief from their 
conservatism—the pre-Raphaelites. 

In passing now to the French gallery the dig. 
ficulty I find is to keep from running off jnto 
rhapsody. The Imperial Commission arranged 
that there should be exhibited only the pictur 
executed since 1855, the object being to give a 
view of contemporary art. There is little doy! t 
that all European nations are, so far as thes 
last twelve years are concerned, fairly repre- 
sented, unless it be in England; but in my 
comparative estimates I shall bear in mind the 
greatest modern English works not on exhibj- 
tion, nearly all of which I have seen. And 
bearing these in mind, and with full respect to 
the great works of other nations, I am confident 
of predicting the verdict of the world in affirm- 
ing that the modern French school is not only 
eminent above all others, but is overpowering 
all others. In England the splendors of the 
French school have thus far been rarely caught, 
and then mainly by the water-color artists; and 
it is only now and then that its star-lit azm 
breaks through the sombre shadows of Russian 
and Scandinavian art. But at every step through 
these halls one sees how it shines like a dawn 
over Germany—northern and southern—over 
Spain, Italy, Belgium, until one feels as if they 
are in the kingdom of art all provinces of France. 
One must, however, trust that though they all 
become French they will never be Napoleonized ; 
for concerning the thirty or forty pictures on 
these walls marked *“ Donné par I'Empereur, 
I can only say with an Academician critic 
that they prove incontestably either that his 
Majesty has kept his good pictures, or that he 
doesn’t know what is a good picture. And, in- 
deed, it must be admitted that wherever the 
Emperor appears in the gallery either person- 
ally, or by gift, or influence, he has left unplea 
ant traces. There is not, indeed, to be seen 
any thing so remarkable as in the Exposition 
of 1855, where—as chance or some workman's 
fancy would have it—the astonished visitors 
Igoked upon a full-length portrait of the Em- 
peror crowned with laurels, side by side with 
a picture of Christ crowned with thorns! 

But the great blotches on the walls of th 
French gallery are pictures painted by imperial 
Meissonier paints the Emperor 
at Solferino, a huge picture full of gaudy sloy- 
enliness. Pils paints a féte given to the Em- 
peror and Empress in Algeria, composed of huge 
masses of dead paint that would be offensive on 
wall-paper. Cabanel paints a portrait of the 
Emperor, and Winterhalter one of the Empress, 
both of which suggest how the two might be 
got up by a costumier for a fancy ball. But now 
I have found nearly all the fault possible. The 
first picture that strikes the eye on entering the 
French pictorial court is Dubufe’s great picture 
of the ‘* Prodigal Son.” It is in three compart 
ments, which together cover a space of about 20 
feetby 12. The great central compartment occu- 
pies about two-thirds of the entire painting, and 
shows the handsome and eager young prodigal 


commission. 
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n the midst of his revels, which are made as se- 
ductive as possible. He is caressed by beauti- 
ful sirens, there is gaming near him, and rich 
wines and fruits; but his eye turns at the mo- 
ment from all, and is riveted on three dancing 
‘iris. The English critics may think that they 
hove summed up the qualities of this picture by 
saving that it is like the drop-scene of a theatre ; 
but it is of high importance whether a drop- 
scene is made by an upholsterer or an artist. 
Dubufe’s picture has, indeed, a certain theatric- 
al air about it, but it has a fineness of elabora 
ion, a vastness of perspective, a transparency 
The back of 
the central dancing-girl may be safely pro- 


t 


of color, which are fascinating. 


nounced as fine a piece of flesh as ever grew 
beneath the brush of an artist. The contrast 
between this brilliant scene and that in brown 
nd white in the left compartment shows imag- 
ination; the prodigal’s gay raiment has here 
been changed to rags, and the dancing-girls are 
On the right of the 
central scene is the prodigal clasping the knees 
of his father. There are thirteen works of 
Gérome here, all showing that he is one of the 
rreatest living masters, and, perhaps, the ablest 
At the 
first glance on any one of his pictures the heart 
leaps. His men and women are alive. Here 
is a boat-scene on the Nile; the central figure 
in the boat is a captive, sad, crushed, but dig- 
nified, and with a touch of scorn in his face for 


transformed now to swine. 


to see at once both form and color. 


aman at the helm who jeers, and plays on a 
lute; at the prow of the boat is an old chief 
whose hardy face is softened by the merest 
shade of respect and pity for the prisoner; and 
over this group arches a sky which is the very 
best sky I ever saw in a picture. The ‘ Duel 
after a Masquerade”—the name tells the story, 
puts a combination of feelings and expressions 
into two faces and two attitudes which one 
could hardly have imagined attainable by art. 
I have said that in the English and Amer- 
ican Courts there is a prevailing show of good 
landscapes. Yet there is no single landscape 
painter in England who can equal the land- 
scapes of Daubigny, who is indeed not inferior, 
except in subjects, to Bierstadt and Church. 
Daubigny’s ‘* Evening” is, indeed, a work in the 
same direction as Church’s “ Twilight”—unfor- 
tunately not on exhibition here—so far as the 
effects of light and shadow are concerned. In 
color he is second only to Turner; while he has 
no obscurity. Lanoue has here two quiet land- 
scapes representing with the most consummate 
truth country scenes, and especially the reflec- 
tions of sky in pools and streamlets. His is a 
pencil one might choose to illustrate Clough’s 
“ Bothie of Toper-na-vuslich ;” while Thoreau’s 
“Walden” might be safely intrusted to J. L. 
Hamon, whose Girl feeding Birds—her face and 
hair woven of sunshine—brings tears to the 
Rosa Bonheur rather seems to me to 
have been of late years relying too much on her 
laurels. She has here a picture of sheep on a 
boat; another of a shepherd and his flock ; an- 


eyes. 


other of reclining stags; and although the an 
imals are excellent, the water, sky, earth, all 
bear marks of haste. One congratulates him 
self that it is not he but the sheep in Rosa’s 
boat, and surmises that it was only their notori 
ous readiness to follow a leader however rash 
that ever got them into it. One of the same 
family—F. excellent land 
scape in the Exhibition. There is every where 


Bonheur—has an 


scattered over these walls those pictures which 
denote by their very peacefulness and’ strange 
ness the feverishness of our crowded life in Eu 
rope, and the pining of poetic minds for a sim 
pler and more serene existence. 
Just a that 
turned his back upon the world and took up 
his abode on the little Isle de Saint Pierre, the 
fairest gem on the breast of Lake Bienne, where 
the world heard of him only by the scorn he 
hurled from his refuge upon it; and since that 
how far have his echoes reached in the world 
of thought! The same spirit that led him to 
his solitude wrote also for our modern world 
Ten yson’s 2 Locksley Hall” and ** Lotos-Eat- 
ers,” Browning's ‘*‘ Waring” and ‘** The Flight 
of the Duchess,” Emerson’s **‘ Good-by ;” and 
it was made flesh in Thoreau. It entered the 
pictorial art later, perhaps, but is now dominant 
therein, as these hundreds of pure Arcadian 
scenes and tinted earthly Edens attest. Amidst 


century ago it was Rousseau 


the fashion of Paris, through London's canopy 


of smoke, the young eyes of genius are looking 
over the roofs of the world to catch some gleam 
of the land where it seems “ always afternoon.” 
of these—who oddly enough bears the 
name ‘‘ Rousseau” 
full of divine repose ; ana these women hoeing 
on their knees in the light of the sinking sun, 
*‘Les Sarebenses” by Jules Breton, these 
** Gleaners” by Millet, Lecomte’s ** Fellah dan- 
cing,” and the crowds that gaze with glowing 
eyes upon them, show that Mephistophelian So- 
ciety has not yet induced his Fausts to say to 
Hyde Park or Boulevard: ‘Stay, thou art fair!” 

I pass over the battle-pieces—in which the 
French delight—because I hate them. If bat- 
tles have any beauty or sublimity it is in their 
movement, and in the cause for which men die : 
apart from these a butcher’s shop is as roman- 
tic as a battle. With reference to the flesh- 
painting which so abounds in the French pic- 
tures, the English, recognizing how far beyond 
any thing of the kind elsewhere it is, have giv- 
en moral instead of wsthetic criticism. ‘* The 
spirit of the age,” writes Henry O'Neil, A.R.A., 
of London, “ directs the particular form that art 
shall take; and as in Paris the ‘demi-monde’ 
is in the ascendant, it finds art a slave willing 
to. pander to its luxury, and to sink its intelli- 
gence to an intelligible level.” Now I doubt 
not that what made the vexed Academician say 
this is the fact that, while the English flesh is 
painted after models taken from the coarsest 
class, and so can only be artificially refined, it 
is plain that the traditions of French society 
still enable eminent artists to find models in 


One 


has placed here soft vales 
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the highest ranks. The English bodies are oft- 
en crowned with heads not at all related to 
them; the French forms are evidently interpre- 
tations of real persons. London society would 
be revolutionized by a sight which I witnessed 
at the Exhibition—a lovely and refined lady 
standing with her admiring friends before 
picture for the principal figure of which—a nude 
nymph—she herself had evidently sat for face 
as well as form. The whole family was as far 
as possible removed from the ‘‘ demi-monde.” 
The fact is, the nudity of the French School is 
the only nudity that is not coarse; it is not that 
vicious art that really displays that which it af- 
fects to conceal, but the unconscious freedom 
of childhood, that we see in these exquisite 
forms, This may be said of nearly every French 
artist except Cabanel, whose women in “ Par- 
adise Lost” and ‘‘ Birth of Venus” seem to me 
unredeemed by delicacy of expression. But 
none can look upon the maiden flesh represent- 
ed in the works of Hamon—one of the youngest, 
and certainly the most promising, painters in 
Europe—Giraud, Blin, and a dozen others that 
I might name, without feeling that there is a 
profound truth in the faith that represents in- 
nocence as without other investiture than its 
own purity, and which wrote that old phrase, 
“‘naked and not ashamed.” Iam convinced 
that a thoughtful man, who can discern the sig- 
nificance of a work of art as connected with the 
heart of a nation, will have his entire idea of 
the French people raised by seeing these pic- 
tures. 

Much has been said of the differences be- 
tween Muscovite and Sclavonian; but viewed 
with reference to their art-contributions all the 
regions connected with Russia are of the same 
school, and of that the dominant tone is trage- 
dy. Entering this gallery one starts back at 
the very door before a great and wonderfully 
painted picture by Flavitsky, in which, far down 
in some cell or cellar, a woman stands on a bed 
swooning, supported by the wall, while an angry 


flood pours into the room, and has already cov- | 


ered every thing save the bed. Out through 
the iron-grated window nothing is to be seen 
but water; there is no gleam of hope any 
where; nothing but horrible death reigns over 
the picture, and the rats climbing on the bed 
carry the mind to horrors beyond death. The 
woman’s face is so natural and so attractive 
that after one has looked on the painting he 
must needs run out and look at some other 
show in order to keep her from haunting him. 
Then there is a large picture, with power in ev- 
ery line of it, by Reimer. Through a shadowy 
archway of stone, leading, one may suppose, 
from a church to a vault, some priests 
ing the coffin of a child. A candle burns at 
each corner of the little bier, into which they 
are stuck, and their light gives some sympathy 
tc the storie, so that it makes a fit frame for an 
aged mourning woman. 


rather fond of representing aged women. (The 


are bear- | 


It seemed to me, by- | 
the-way, that the Russian and Polish artists are | 
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| French, who are all children, whether grown 
up or not, evidently regard it as a matter to | 
concealed that people get old; and in France 
woman, particularly, should not become age dl 
for she is sure to become yellow.) In this « one 
there is a grand painting of an old wo 
‘only that, and nothing more”—by Horaysky 
She is a skinny old woman of the ‘lower class 
every superficial hundredth of an inch of }; 
face is marked with a wrinkle ; she is evidey 
ly a hundred years of age at least; and 
there is always a crowd of spectators 


gazin 
upon this picture, which recalled to me what | 
once heard an American portrait-painte1 

that there is no face to be seen on Broadway 
that had not lines of beauty beyond the poy 
of any artist to portray. Another large paint 
ing which seemed to me to have a certain beay- 
ty interfusing the fatal shadow, from which no 
important picture of this department is released, 
is one by Péroff, of three children—one, a 
drawing a sledge, 


Ww 


gill, 
with a half-hogshead of som 
thing on it, while a man pushes it behind. T 
children draw against a fierce snow-storm, and 
their look of intensity, their thick peasant dress, 
their appearance of being used to and su; I 
to the storm that beats upon them and 
their feet, as they hurry in the dim light acr 
the moor—all together make this picture sul 
lime. Jacoby has a picture, of which I hay 
not yet met any one who could give an ex) 
nation. The First Napoleon is in one cornet 
with his hand pressed over his face in pain, 
his side a French General with av« 


rted face. 
A little behind these a wounded and dying man 
is stretched, over whom half a dozen or mor 
officers are laughing heartily; one or two of 
them are pointing jeeringly also to Napoieoi 

Gué exhibits a painting of the Last Supper, in 
which the Judas—who is in the act of leaving 
—is very forcibly conceived. 

These are the most characteristic pictures of 
the Russian school, which has sometimes a Ni 
agara force, but omits the rainbow and the gr 
island of Niagara. It is the school also, as | 
have said, of the Scandinavian regions; and 
indeed the most fearfully tragical painting in 
the entire exhibition is a great Norwegian pic 
ture of a tragedy in a room where there has just 
been a rustic, friendly gathering. A fight has 
occurred between two men, and one lies dead ; 
the other is terribly wounded in the forehead. 
The widow and her child kneel over the dead 
man, whose aged mother lifts her arm and 
curses him by whom her son has been slain. 
In the horror-stricken groups, in the lurid fire- 
light, the acme of the terrible seems to have 
been reached in this picture. 

The country which seems to have, next to 
Russia and England, most preserved its art from 
the general annexation to France is Spain; and 
although at the time of this writing Spain has 
not made much of an appearance otherwise, 
she must be credited with some of the finest 
paintings here. It would be unjust to attempt 
any critical account of these Spanish produc- 
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tions at the close of an article which has al- 
ye grown sufficiently long; but I must a 
ast mention one or two very original works, 
“ 1 chiefly the “ Sermon in the Sistine Chapel,” 
y Palm rali. The great circle of cardinals in 


r red dresses is in splendid contrast with 


» dim religious light that is shed on every 


1¢. From behind a baldaquin there are 
and there gleams of Michael Angelo’s 
‘Last Judgment.” The preaching monk is a 
ire full of action and meaning, and every 
ardinal’s face is a study of iracter, there be- 


r great variety in their faces and in the emo- 


ons depicted in them. Another pi 
ind and solemn beauty is Rosale’s * 
the Catholic dictating her 
Queen is in bed, the councilors stand around, 
nd a monk writes down the words of the dyi 
woman, Gisbert’s ** Landing of the Pilgrim 
at Plymouth” is an admirable work. 
‘ims kneel in an earnest and real way, 
1d there are none of the pietistic or sentiment 
il effects which so often find their way i 
such pictures, either in him who implores the 
livine blessing upon their expedition, or in 
those who kneel around him. 
The paintings of Germany, Austria, 
ind, and Italy, and the sculptu ft 
hibition, comprise a fic s ast that it must 
be reserved for future exploration. This is the 
more necessary as th ir galleries are gainil gz 
daily very important additions, and are, indeed, 
verflowing into new galleries in the Park, of 
vhich there are now no fewer than four. The 
Catalogue also, while it is faulty enough with 
egard to English and French courts, hardly 
pretends to give any account of those which I 
reserve, 
In conclusion, I would give two warnings to 
American readers. It is reported widely 
hat many persons, especially Americans, have 
iven up intended visits to Paris at this time 
account of the exorbitant charges to which 
t alleged people are being subjec ted. It is 
entirely untrue that the charges are exorbitant; 
they aré rarely even abnormal. If Americans 
will come to Paris under the impression that 
the Grand Hotel, the Hotel du Louvre, and 
Mauricy’s are the only hotels in the city, they 
will, of course, continue to overcrowd those ho 
tels, and be charged accordingly ; but there is 
10 difficulty whatever in getting a comfortable, 
clean room in Paris, with attendance and light, 
for « dollar per day, or of getting a table d’hote 
dinner as good as that of the Grand Hotel for 
eighty cents, including wine. Such hotels as 
the Louvois, Buckingham, Bergen, Plat-Etain, 
and many others whose names may be found in 
Bradshaw's Continental Guide and in the En- 
glish papers, are far more moderate in their 
charges than the city hotels in America at pres- 
ent; and very few of them have thus far raised 
their prices at all on account of the Exhibition. 
It is natural that they should raise them as the 
summer travel comes on, but I do not believe— 
speaking from my own experience and that of 


many others whom I have consulted—that the 


charges are at any time likely to be exorbitant. 
My second warning is this: Do not be guided, 
in respect to this Exhibition, by the English 
press. England has had, since the presenta 
tion of the bill for preparing her section of the 
Exhibition, one hundred and fifty thousand 
sterling reasons for hating it and vilifying it. 
Moreover, England has never recovered the 
smart of the heavy pecuniary failure which her 
Exhibition of 1862 proved to be. At any rate. 
whatever be the motive for it, nothing can be 
more certain than that the tone of the Paris 
correspondents of the London papers would 
convey the most false impression both as to 
the character of the Fair and its degree of 
completeness, Even at this stage it is im- 
measurably superior to all similar shows that 
the world has seen, and its daily expansion in 
dicates that it will contain and consummate all 
that have preceded it. The Park that sur 
rounds the main building is daily showing new 
contrivances and pr rations for scenes of bean 
ty and pleasure beyond all that the world has 
witnessed; here the nations are to show th¢ 
dramas, their dances, their amusements, as their 
industries are shown within. A masquerade 
of zones; tableaux vivants of climes and col- 
Cairo, Constantinople, Venice,. transport- 
on magic carpets to Paris; with these 
and a thousand other enchantments does Paris 
intend to dazzle the world as they who have 
eyes to peep behind the scenes well know. But 
even were this the whole flower instead of the 
first start of the bud from its sheath, it is amply 
worth a trip across the ocean to see: for it has 
gathered already into one beautiful spot glories 
and characteristics of many lands beyond what 
one may see in many years of travel in those 
lands. Here are the peasants plying their work 
as one sees them at their doors in far-off lands; 
here is the roar of the many-voiced world; and 
there is emerging from the vast concourse the 
lineaments of the great face of Humanity. It 
must be a rare University—certainly not the 
Oxford or Cambridge—on either side of the 
Atlantic that can do so much for an intelligent 
youth as a month’s residence in Paris during 
this Exposition: and this would be the case 
were it only because of the discovery which 
young men too rarely make—one hardly to be 
missed here—that beyond their town or coun- 
try there is a World. 


OUR EYES. 

igo is a line in an old psalm: “The 

Lord hath eyes to give the blind.” A 
quick, large-eyed friend of mine discovered it 
one day, and forthwith it was reduced to a 
symbol. It was transferred from the religious 
sphere, and in our cipher communications re- 
specting the people we meet every day to ‘ have 
eyes” means to see things that should be seen, 
and in the right time. The whole line, recited 
with emphasis, expresses our despairing con- 


1 meme een 
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templation of the persons who never 
thing—far less two things at once. 
Why didn’t the “‘ Country Parson” write an 
appendix to his essay ‘‘ Concerning People of 
whom more might have been made,” and call 
it ‘‘ Concerning People of whom more couldn't 
have been made, because they hadn't any Eyes.” 
From that everlasting apple of Isaac Newton's | 
down to the last pine-tree blossom, or the West 
India orchid, whose wonderful fructification an 
observing German physician discovered, be- | 
cause he opened his eyes and looked at it, there 
has beer no end of great results in science 
from the accident of Eyes and Things brought 
into connection. 
Thoreau was certainly an incomplete sort of 
man, at least in our thinking. He went all to 
eyes. He simply stared straight at the Wal- 
den novels all his life, till the lids fell, and the 
flowers, the mosses, the odd birds and beetles, 
were left alone again. That such a man—with- 
out philosophy or invention or philanthropy, 
without human love or common interest, should 
have made a name and written books that are 
read—is simply an example of what it is worth 
only to observe. Cambridge, with its smooth- 
est sentences, will not make him great. It is 
enough to write on his stone 
“Here lies a man who saw.” 


see any 


| 


The pine-tree blossom we were speaking of 
is rather a special example. Probably every | 
body from Walter Raleigh down had observed 
the peculiar sweetness of the pines at certain | 
seasons of the year. Possibly some may have 
noticed the purple tint of the little cones for a 
very few weeks ; but to call them blossoms, or 
to understand the law of their blossoming, es- 
saped the wisest botanists till one day Mr, Dar- 
win opened his eyes and looked at a pine-tree, 
in the right place and at the right time. The 
right place chanced to be the tip-top. There | 
was the part of the flower without which what 
had been noticed before was insufficient: the 
pistil and the pollen—and the mystery was ex- 
plained. However, all this is an external kind 
of seeing—a cool, indifferent kind. It has no- 
thing to do with nerves and comfort. It is just | 
a matter of abstract truth. 

Nobody gets exasperated with his next-door 
neighbor because he doesn’t make a new botany | 
or complete electric science. My friend of the 
Psalm never has internal convulsions or fever- 
fits because her acquaintance fail to see how 
wings can be adapted to the human form, though 
we all believe it is only waiting to be seen. But 
isn't there a kind of blindness fit to drive one 
mad : 

Consider this scene : 

A garden arbor, in a perfect June twilight ; 
the young lawyer in the village, of whom An- | 
nette has been noticed to say nothing at all for | 
some time, though mysterious bouquets and 
books have appeared on her table every few | 
days: he sits here with Annette—her face 
flushed pink as the damask rose-bud she holds | 
in her hand; both rather still. Enters cousin | 


| could fall to such natures ! 


| the 


] 
| temper. 
to screaming—suffering the pangs of hunger 
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Sophia, of uncertain age and the best disposi 
tion in the world: 

**Oh, good-evening, Mr. Barnes—so glad t 
see,you! Why, it’s pleasant out here — gut 
I'll sit down.” 

She sees nothing. Annie in the house. who 
has eyes, appears with an unconscious air, and— 

**Cousin Sophy, could you as well as not 
show me about that pattern to-night 2” 

Or this: 

Major Stearns boards at the Minturn House 
It is ascertained that he was in the same regi- 
ment with the son of Mrs. Carter, a fellow- 
boarder, and that they were friends. He js 
introduced to the mother, and an evening set 
when poor Mrs. Carter can bear to hear som: 
items and ask some questions about the last 
scenes. She sits by the fire, pale with grie: 
and the effort to speak the sacred name to a 
stranger. The Major delicately brings up ey- 
ery soothing circumstance. Enter Mrs. (; 
ruth, who knows the whole situation, and thinks 


it will be interesting to hear the story. Sh 


| sees nothing, even when the Major leaves quit 


abruptly, and Mrs, Carter turns the conversati: 
to the Freedmen’s Fair. 
How delightful if all the losses and griefs 


i 


The sum total of 
pain would be so lessened that we should have 
the Millennium coming on in such a hurry that 
the Millerite dress-makers would be driven in 
sane, and the Jews wouldn't be half ready to 


leave their ‘‘ wares for wars.” The sanguine 


friend of mine who is always expecting to make 


his fortune by engineering the Palestine por 
toon-bridges on that occasion would come to 
his wealth suddenly. 

But about the eyes: It isn’t all to see where 
one isn’t wanted ; once in a while it is good to 
know where one is wanted. 

‘*My dear,” says Mr. Monson, coming into 
the room where Mrs. M. sits embroidering her 
baby’s cloak, and telling her a story to qui 
her—‘“‘ my dear, has baby had her dinner? It 
is past time; that’s what makes her so fret- 
ful ?” 

** Oh, well—yes—it is about time. Dear me, 
arrow-root is I'll make some more 
right away. There! there! baby be patient.” 

Exit Mr. M. in a fever of vexation, slam- 
ming the door because he can’t help it. Mrs. 
M. flushes—she is so tried with James’s quick 
Baby meanwhile passes from fretting 


out; 


and incipient dyspepsia—and this for the twen- 
tieth time, all because the most loving, patient, 
self-denying of mothers has no eyes. Mrs. 


| Monson can not see how much might be pre- 


vented by having the arrow-root ready, and 
giving it to the baby in season. When the ar- 
row-root stage is past there will be a succession 
of scenes quite as trying. 

Mr. Monson will come in some night ex- 


| hausted, his head on fire, and every way in 


Mrs. M. will look up. 
! Why, 


want of immediate care. 
“You are very still to-night, James 





OUR EYES. 


. Don’t you want to take 
something? Here’s that book Mrs. Hoyt lent 
us; don’t you believe it would make you feel 
brighter to read aloud from it ? 
know we planned to have reading every night. 
But, Nellie, it is very near your bedtime. You'd 
etter go now before father begins to read. And 
low your lamp out to-night. It’s silly to be 
afraid of the dark—the dark can’t hurt you. 
[here, kiss mother good-night.” 

Nellie departs in bitterness of spirit on ac- 
count of the reading, which is her special de- 
light, and need not have been mentioned until 
she had gone; and she lies awake an hour in 
mortal terror of robbers and ghosts—the fear- 

1antoms of the darkness. Mrs. Monson 


ou really look sick! 


Besides, you 


reathes a silent prayer for the repose of her 
ir daughter, and is glad she succeeds in be 


ing so systematic with her. * Mr. M. frowns, 
ind sits in moody silence by the fire. Warm 
water at the feet and cold water on the head, 
with a little wifely soothing, would have been 
a rather better prescription at this particular 
time than even Motley’s Netherlands. Ah, 
well, if I were to write Mrs. Monson’s epitaph 
would be, “The blind receive their sight ;” 
in that heaven to which such saintly and 
tormenting souls are transported the absence of 
all these annoyances must imply some such 
miracle. 
Somehow this want of perception is more no 
eable and exasperating in women than in 
men. Ifa man lacks it, the wife or daughter, 
or some one else, can come to the rescue with 
She can interrupt the story of 
a hanging which the unconscious gentleman is 


her ready tact. 


relating with emphasis to the grand-daughter 
f the unfortunate victim by a dextrous ques 
tion, a turning remark, and slip the conversa- 
tion into another channel. 

But if there is any class of men whose suc- 
cess depends on ** Ky es,” itis clergy men, How 
many there are who never know that they are 
driving all the young people over to the church 
on the corner by persistently reading the long 
chapters of Jewish history on beautiful summer 
Sundays, when all nature puts melody and per- 
fume into the heart, and a sense of fitness would 

gest a psalm, or some peaceful passage from 

e words of the Saviour! How many give out 
a prosaic, disconnected hymn at the close of a 
sermon that needed only to have its strain pro- 
longed by the subtle response of adapted poetry 
to sink without recall into the hearts of the con- 
gregation ! 

In conducting funerals and other such serv- 
ices, it is to be hoped most ministers have bet- 
ter use of their eyes than the one who blun- 
dered on to this text for his senior deacon’s 
funeral: “The rich man also died, and was 
buried.” The suggestion of the rest of the 
verse being hardly consoling. Or the one who, 
in the missionary concert, called on the brother 
who was to be married the next Wednesday to 
report on the ‘‘ Home Field.” Or the excellent 
man, who, on first going into a new parish, 


went to a tea-party where the family consisted 
of a widow and an only daughter—the daugh- 
ter’s face white and rigid with speechless mourn- 
ing, with dark eyes whose covered fire would 
have warned back most persons. Mr. Bake: 
after tea notices a portrait on the wall: 

‘Oh, who is this, Miss Avery ?” 

‘** My father.” 

** Ah—and when did he die ?” 

Steps on and notices another: ‘‘ And who is 
this ?” 

” My brother.” 

** Ah—and when did he die? This is a fir 
picture. Where was it done? How long was 
he in the army? He looks young. What a 
pity that so many of our soldiers were so young ! 
The marches and all were so hard for them. 
I suppose we can hardly conceive what they 
suffered in those prisons. 
Avery, your brother looked like you.” The 
room meanwhile so still that all could be dis- 
tinctly heard. 

This might have been the brother of the man 


Seems to me, Miss 


who, while his third wife was dying with con- 
sumption, would calmly reach by her chair to 
get a copy of the funeral sermons preached on 
the death of the other two to lend to parish- 
ioners. Then the wedding where the bride was 
the pastor’s daughter and was married in church, 
and at the close ‘* Naomi” was given out, and 
sung quite through to the journey’s end; or 
the other one, where the desponding voices 
quavered through ‘‘China”—‘*Why do we 
mourn departing friends ?” 
why should it be spoken of just at that time? 
There is no end to instances of this distress- 
ing want of eyesight. 
known appears as hopeless as it did to a certain 


Why, surely ; and 


To recollect all one has 


humorous Englishman to erect an asylum for 
the insane. ‘“*For all the insane!” he ex 
claimed in despair; ‘‘ I would much sooner un 
dertake to build one to hold all the sane.” The 
greater number of the ‘“‘¢le-ranged”’ being to 
his mind those who never were ‘* ranged.” 

One can tell from the atmosphere if he is in 
the presence of thoroughly perceptive persons. 
They have as fine and pervading an influence 
as the jars of preserved rose leaves which our 
grandmothers used to perfume their winter par- 
lors. Visit such a person, and you are directly 
aware of feeling extremely comfortable. You 
are understood. 
of your best position in the new relations of 
things. 

In fact, there is nothing that loosens nervous 
tension, and gives a chance for a long, restful 


You are gently made aware 


breath, like the consciousness of ‘* Eyes” that 
see separate things and combinations, contin- 
gencies and loop-holes, and are ever to be re- 
lied on. 

Don’t be grateful for intellect, or beauty, o1 
any other of the desirable things we hear most 
about; but if you have the smallest suspicion 
of possessing the gift of sight, hang up shields 
in every temple, and build a perpetual altar to 
the Good Genius, 


Pe ne aaeh oe 














Chitor’s 


HARLES LAMB made a quaint, half-imag- 

inary complaint of the decay of beggars in 
the metropolis; and it is with a similar feeling 
of half-unreal regret that a New Yorker perceives 
that the Anniversary season has lost its splendor. 
It is not that he was especially interested in any 
of the societies, nor that he mourns a lost oppor- 
tunity of loosening his purse for large subserip- 
tions. That still remains. 
spend money in New York, either for charitable 
and religious or for other purposes. But his re- 
gard for the Anniversary season was for one of 
the traditions of the city, one of its appanages. 
Its decline is a robbery. It steals something 
from the associations of the past. And it is 
with no sinister or secret application of the words 
that he repeats the opening of Lamb’s Essay: 


‘* The all-sweeping besom of societarian reforma- | 


tion—your only modern Alcides’s Club to rid the 
time of its abuses—is uplift with many-handed | 


sway to extirpate the last fluttering tatters of the | 


bugbear Mendicity from the metropolis. 
wallets, bags, staves, and crutches—the 
whole mendicant fraternity with all their bag- 


Scrips, 


dogs, 


gage are fast posting out of the purlieus of this | 


eleventh persecution. From the crowded cross- 
ing, from the corners of streets and turnings of 
alleys, the parting Genius of Beggary is ‘ with 
sighing sent.’” 

Does the Easy Chair malign the Anniversary 
oratory as mendicity? Far from it. If the 
platform asks charity, it is for great ideas, for 
noble purposes. Will you please drop a gener- 
ous wish into this hat? Will you kindly step 
out strengthened and cheered for a good deed? 


Or why complain if the appeal to the conscience 


and the heart ends with a prayer to the pocket ? 
Even the best of men, even missionaries must be 
clothed and fed. If we would lead the Ashan- 
tees—either of Congo vr New York—to the true | 
light we must pay the way. Considering that 
we are all hard at work accumulating as much 
money as we possibly can, it seems an unneces- 
sary stretch of delicacy to be unwilling to allude 
to it; and it was pleasant to see that Miss An- 
thony, in one of the most interesting of all the 
anniversary meetings, did not hesitate in the 
pauses of eloquence to remind the audience that 
if mankind were to be started upon the road of 
equal rights the toll must be paid. 

The spring speeches belonged to New York. 
Elia said he could no more spare the mendicants 
than he could spare the cries of London. But 
it is questionable whether he were really called 
to spare them, whether, in fact, there were not 
as many beggars as ever, while, haply, some 
change had befallen their laureate and mourner. 
Had the beggars really lessened in numbers, or 
had his interest and observation 
acute? We often bewail in others a loss which 
is solely in ourselves. A man who danced at 
Saratoga with the reigning belles a.p. 1830, if 
he went this summer would doubtless lament the 
decay of enjoyment at the great watering-place. 
How many a grandfather will wonder in this 
soft June as he plucks the ox-hearts and the 
sugar-hearts from the trees why the cherries are 
so much smaller than they used tobe! Are they 


It is possible still to 


become less | 


Cosy Chair. 


smaller? The Easy Chair saw the other day a 
field which was a play-ground when this old 
Chair was new and at school. It seemed then, 
and has always remained in memory, of a pr 

like vastness. Was it memory or imagination 
The field is not an acre. So when the city |oj 
terer sighs, ‘*‘ The first of May returns, but not 
with it returns the crowded church, the wi 
| cravat, the vast subscription,” is it any thing 
more than a wail over the dwindling cherries ? 

Yet even the mourner will confess that the Re 

form Conventions, as they are technically called 
—as if Christianity truly preached and practiced 
were not the most radical of reforms 

most interesting of all the anniversary meet 
The Vy are indeed **the modern Alcides’s Clu} 
| rid the time of its abuses.” Twenty years 

| they were held at the Tabernacle upon Broad 
way, below Leonard Street. The *y were the tar- 
gets of the wit and ribaldry of the reporters, who 
recklessly ridiculed the speeches and the spe 
| ers, their appearance, their names, their eccen 
tricities, and did their little all to laugh Nia 

up the precipice. Public opinion then permitted 
Isaiah Rynders, the Boanerges of New York con 
| Servatism, grossly to insult Lucretia Mott wy 
the platform; and gentlemen, blushing for the 
indignity, tried to appease their consciences, truer 
| than their tongues, by angrily sputtering: ‘‘ Well, 
what business has a woman at such places? It 
she doesn’t wish to be insulted, let her stay at 
home.” How little those gentlemen thought, as 
they read in the Hera/d the ludicrous and con 
temptuous reports of the Anti-slavery meetings 
at the old Tabernacle, that not out of the orderly 
and dignified technically religious Anniversary 
meetings, which were respectfully reported and 
| respectably attended, but out of the despised and 
| de srided meeting of ‘‘crazy fanatics” the great 
movement of th e time and country was to pro- 
ceed. And yet in any of the missionary, 
lical, or charitable meetings they might have 
| heard the preacher read that the son of the car 
penter called fishers from their nets to do his 
|work. Itis so hard to understand that they were 
only fishermen after all: bare-legged, perhaps; 
smelling of fish, ignorant, poor; in truth, no- 
bodies, at whom Syrian reporters might wing 
their darts of ridicule with impunity, and gentle- 
| manly Pharisees and Sadducees smile lofty dis 
|regard. Yet by-and-by the haughtiest potentate 
upon the globe, ‘of whose frown kings were afraid, 
and who put his foot upon the neck of emperors, 
was proud to call himself the fisherman’s succes- 
Ah, if we only knew the angels when we 
jare entertaining them! If we only did not 
| thrust them out of the house as likely to steal 
|the spoons! Mr. Everett used to James 


1s 


ay 


or bib- 


} 
sor. 


praise 
Otis and Samuel Adams with his most polished 
rhetoric ; but it sometimes seemed as if he might 
| live in Boston with them and shrink from their 
| acquaintance. 

| ‘There is some unwillingness to allow the Anti- 
| slavery men and women of that time the sole 


honor of the work of emancipation. We elev- 
enth-hour men want a little ray of the aureole. 
| It is true that the pioneers could nct have ac- 
| complished the work alone, There could be no 
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emancipation until a vast public opinion ordained 
So ‘th sre could be no great Christian church 
ntil there were numbers enough to maintain 
and defend as well as convert and organize. 
But the brethren who lived in catacombs an 
were huntedeand outlawed and tortured and 
fied must still be called the There 
tight have been a Reformation if Luther had not 
wn his inkstand at the devil and his theses 
it the Romish dogmas. But with the facts as 
are we must allow Luther to be the father 

» Reformation. 
Slavery is gone, and so is the 
Anniversary meeting of the 
ld. Its interest, however, is the eloquence of 
»man. ‘Take Mr. Phillips from the platform 
| the audience would take itself from the hall. 
| not even he can justify the existence of an 
Anti Society when slavery is abolished 
The further work of educating and enfranchis 
r the emancipated class is not to be accom- 
Anti-Slavery Society any more than 
a society for the 


seed. 


but 


! 
still 


Tabernacle, 


Society is 


Slavery 


hed by an 
Temperance Society, 
lucation of deaf mutes. The special aim of 
Society having the policy of the 
reat dominant party in the country, it will be 
omplished by that party. ‘To spur that party 
onward is a worthy work, but there is no need 
yping outside to do it. Even the lash of 
Mr. Phillips’s eloquence is not so persuasive to 
» party from a separate platform as it would 
in the party caucus. For the difference be- 
tween him and those whom he so sharply de 
nounces and ridicules is not one of purpose but 
oI method. 
However, a man must work as he will, and it 
makes, after all, not much difference what 
calls his way of working. If he chooses to keep 
clear of all party obligations—or rather, if he 
feels that he assumes any formal obligations by 
ting with a party, let him stand outside and 
welcome. Mr. Phillips is a critic: ‘‘ an endless 
xperimenter, with no past at my back,” as Em 
erson says of himself. ‘There is a very foolish 
fashion of calling him a scold. Sut as Mr. Lin 
oln said, when told that a certain victorious 
General was addicted to whisky, ‘‘I wish you 
would tell me what brand he drinks, and I will 
send some to all the Generals.” So, if this is 
scolding, what a pity that all the orators can not 
learn to be scolds! An agitator—yes, that he 
certainly He holds, with that fanatic Ed- 
mund Burke, ‘‘ I am not of the opinion of those 
gentlemen who are against disturbing the public 
re} I like a clamor whenever there is an 
ibuse. The fire-bell at midnight disturbs your 
2p, but it keeps you from being burned in 
your bed. The hue and cry alarms the country, 
but preserves all the property of the province.” 
orator’s tongue is the most musical « 
alarm-bells. It chimes with Patrick wale 
and James Otis’s. May liberty never want such 
melodious alarums! 


or 


become 


he 


is. 


Se : 


] 
sle¢ 


So our 


Few lives have ever been so symmetrical and 
satisfactory to others as that of the poet who 
has now translated Dante’s great work. Genius, 
temperament, and opportunity have all com- 
hined, and in the summer of his life he walks 
before the world unharmed by that most terrible 
ordeal, universal admiration. ‘The genius of 
Longfellow is neither epic nor dramatic. It is 


not power that astonishes or appalls, and of 
course it has not escaped sharp criticism. From 
the unhappy Poe down to the prigg! Saturda 
Review, there h es that 
demurred to the chorus of sympathy and plea 

and insisted that the world s all 
in its admiration of the that he y 
ther Shakespeare nor Homer, and that 

praise 


} 
sh: / 


ave been occasional voi 
ure, 


ast 


singer ; 


high time to have cd me with the 
And even while they protest and 
plain the peaceful voice of th e bard is hear 
a wood-thrush a hatte 


tifa lily, 


vel 


midst the « ring of jays: 


dwe Hing by still riv 
Or sol y mere, 

Or where ish meadow-br 
Its waters . the weir! 


ers, 


ok delivers 


at the 1 
and ¢ 


‘Thou laughest 
Of spindle 

And the great whe 

And rush 

‘Born to the purpk 

Thou dost not t 

t makest gl 


born to j 
il nor 
Bu radi 


lad and 


1 radiant wit! 
The meadow and the lin. 


* 

ywer-de-lu 
Linger t 

O flower of song, 


The world 


“on 


and make 

more fair and sweet!’ 
So stands the poet with the flower of song in his 
hand; an ideal minnesinger, touchin 
rying, noisy American life with the 1 
a troubadour. 

Yet while the 
fellow’s muse 
his poetry, and alt 
ing naturally 
faithful and thorot 


and grace 
an air of extreme facilit 
hough a poet is supy 
bird, 
gh worker in his vocat 
If any youth, enchanted by the 
melody of the ryvbes —— as smoot 
blossom-scented bre y, thin! 
n ated in the 
erie which, like umm 
a hills, the 
supposes that the ] 
well for him to know t ! u 1e 
sult not only of original perception and sympa 
thy, but of the most careful, larly training 
That indefinable air of familiarity with all poetic 
legend and romantic tradition, which i 
rather than expressed, springs from the f 
familiarity. Patient, long, diligent, and 
patheti 5 study has given the poet the secrets of 
all poetic literature. ‘This flower of son 
tied to the stalk—it gr 
mould. 

And now, as a crown to his literary life 
fellow combines his exquisite scholarship : 
poetic skill and experience in the translation 
one of the great poems of the world, and of all 
those poems the most difficult to render in a for 
eign language and the most difficult for the for- 
eign mind of a later age to understand. The 
work is so well done that it seems to be finally 
done. And why not well done, since it is the re 
sult not alone of the poet’s scholarship and skill 
but of the most competent assistance w 
country, or perhaps any country, can furl isl 
Every Wednesday evening, for many a happy 
month, in the pleasant study of the Cfagie House, 
the poet read the canto he had translated to his 
friends Norton and Lowell, who with him are 
the three best Danteans among our scholars ; and 
they fell upon the translation with all their mo- 


sweetness 


give 
s there is 


as a 


1e, 


can warble 
nosphere 
an idle dr 


th w 
Ww 
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ther-wit, with all their knowledge, with all their 
critical skill, with all their poetic instinct and 
faculty, and intent only upon a faithful and po- 
etic rendering of the exact meaning of Dante, 
they spared no felicity of phrase which did not 
seem to them wholly accurate, and no melody 
nor picturesque epithet which was not perfectly 
justified by the poem. ‘The translator heard, 
weighed, rejected, or approved, accepting a cor- 
rection or reasonably clinging to his own convic- 
tion. Never was a poem so studied and so trans- 
fused into another tongue. It is a monument of 
the most beautiful literary friendship as well as 
of scholarship. 

Some authors are respected merely. We have 
a distant, awful acquaintance with them, appall- 
ed by their remote grandeur, and losing our breath 
in their actual presence. ‘They‘are traditionally 
reverenced, and we make up for their towering 
impression by not reading them, by taking them 
on trust. ‘They stand only as signs of human 
power, and excite no affectionate emotion. No 
man’s nerves tingle when he hears of Zoroaster 
and Confucius, of Plato and Aristotle. We men- 
tion them with respect, and entertain them with 
ceremony as guests of state. When the king 
passes in the state-carriage the girl at the win- 
dow looks listlessly at his Majesty and hums an 
idle tune. But with what loyal and sole and 


sweet attention her eyes cling to her lover march- | 


So we reverence 
We have not their 


ing in the ranks of the soldiers! 
some names traditionally. 


personal acquaintance, as the girl does not know | 


the king. But we know others intimately, they 

are loved and honored like household friends, 

and mankind look after them down the long cen- 
turies which they illuminate, as the girl’s eyes 
follow her lover down the street. 

To the one class belongs Dante, to the other 
his translator. Among all American authors 
none is or ever has been recorded with more per- 
sonal affection than Longfellow. It is because 
his heart is a harp touched to melody by the 
breezes that sweep over all our hearts. His 
verse expresses a universal sentiment. It sings 
to the common soul of humanity. His brother 
poet and friend and neighbor James Russell 
Lowell, in his late birthday poem, spoke for all of 
us: 

‘“‘I need not praise the sweetness of his song, 
Where limpid verse to limpid verse succeeds, 
Smooth as our Charles, when, fearing lest he wrong 
The new moon's mirrored skiff, he slides along, 
Full without noise, and whispers in his reeds. 

“With loving breath of all the winds his name 
Is blown about the world, but to his friends 
A sweeter secret hides behind his fame, ’ 
And love steals shyly through the loud acclaim 
To murmur a God biess you! and there ends. 

. * * . * . * 

“Surely if skill in song the shears may stay 
And of its purpose cheat the charmed abyss, 

If our ps life be lengthened by a lay, 

He shall not go, although his presence may, 

And the next age in praise shall double this. 
“Long days be his, and each as lusty-sweet 

As gracious natures find his song to be; 

May age steal on with softly-cadenced feet 

Falling in music, as for him were meet, 

Whose choicest verse is not so rare as he.” 


Mr. Bancrort’s ninth volume has produced 
more vehement discussion than any recent book. 
It has been the occasion of an array of pamphlets 
in reply, many of which are full of ability, and 


all of which are interesting and valuable reading 
They all show how ceaselessly vigilant an ‘ta 
torian must-be, or he will find his statements 
disputed, his epithets challenged, his interpreta- 
tions and conclusions questioned or denied 
Sometimes palpable errors are exposed by the 
ex parte feeling of families and descendants—er- 
rors which are not necessarily intentional, and 
which do not require malice as their sole ex 
planation. An historian must, of course, oftey 
express opinions for which he can not furnish 
detailed evidence which is sure to persuad 
others. In studying the contemporary corre- 
spondence and memoirs of the persons he is de- 
scribing he acquires insensibly a certain impyes- 
sion of their characters, which is the result of his 
whole research. It is like the opinion of the 
characteristics of a country which a man acquires 
by travel. If you challenge him to justity his 
opinion by special instances, he may find it very 
difficult or even impossible to do so to your satis 
faction. But his own view will remain unchanged 
unless you can show him that he has reasoned 
wrongly, and that his conclusions do not follow 
from his premises. If you can not do this, and 
he declares his opinion to be unchanged, you will 
either pity his stupidity or accuse his honesty, 
We are not surprised that the descendants of 
some of the chief Generals of the Revolution 
should be troubled by the ninth volume of Ban- 
croft. As we said when it appeared, it has no 
respect of persons, and does not hesitate to de- 
stroy what the historian regards as illusions. It 
presents those Generals to us in new lights, and 
utterly scatters the glamour with wiich tradition 
has fondly invested them in the imaginations ot 
the present generation. _ Every Rhode Islander, 
for instance, could contemplate what was said 
of General Greene, whom he had always regard- 
ed as only next to Washington and his bosom 
friend, only with extreme surprise and dismay. 
So the New Yorker read with amazement that 
General Schuyler was suspected cf cowardice. 
| That General Putnam was not the wisest of 
men was indeed no new suggestion; and the 
fidelity of General Reed had been already pub- 
licly questioned. '3ut mad Anthony Wayne 
and General Sullivan had hitherto escaped any 
popular or general reproach of any kind. 

Many of these famous soldiers have immediate 
descendants living —grandchildren who could 
not allow the fidelity, the capacity, or the hero 
}ism of their ancestors to be impugned without 
| appeal; and they have accused the historian be- 
fore the country of misrepresentation and misin- 
terpretation. With what effect upon Mr. Ban- 
| croft these arguments have been urged we must 
await his next volume to ascertain. He has, in- 
| deed, written to the North American Review a 
reply to some of the strictures of Mr. G. W. 
Greene, in which he opens some new matter; 
| and in the correspondence with Mr, G. L. Schuy- 
ler Mr. Bancroft says that he will carefully and 
| impartially consider all the documents and rea- 
| soning which may be submitted to him, but he 
| 
! 


| 
| 


tenaciously refuses to say whether he will or will 
| not state the result of his consideration. As- 
| suming such a refusal to be intolerable under the 
circumstances, Mr. Schuyler does not hesitate to 
| express himself in a manner most unfavorable to 
the personal character of the historian. Indeed, 
|it is plain throughout the pamphlets of Mr. 
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Greene, Mr. Schuyler, .nd Mr. Reed, that they 
suspect the honest intention of Mr. Bancroft. 
The debate has not the character of a literary 
discussion, but shows the asperity of a person: al 
difference. 

It is a difficulty which we most sincerely re 
eret. But the truth of his story must be vin li- 
cated. We must know whether our admiration 
is wrongly be stowed. Properly speaking, such 
a discussion should be free from personal feeling. 
If the historian makes statements upon insufli- 
cient authority, or expresses opinions which the 
evidence does not justify, or misuses his ma 
terial, the facts should be laid before the public. 
They are eloquent enough, and the public can 
and will measure them. 

We were speaking recently of the disappear 
ance of much of the romance of history in the 
crucible of modern critical investigation. The 
Germans stole Romulus and Remus from the 
nursing wolf, an English scholar plucks the ap 
ple from the head of Wi Tell’s son, and 
Mr. Charles Deane has deprived us of the pretty 
oem Pocahontas. Now comes Mr. W. L. 
Stone, and corrects the popular version of the 
story of Jane M‘Crea, although without destroy- 
ing the tale ag? Mr. Stone has inherited not 
only the taste of historical investigation, but 
much material Boones of the local history 
of New York, which he has taennd to account 
Life and Times of Sir William Johnson, 
which was begun by his father, and which he 
has finished and published. He gives us the 
story of Jane M‘Crea it was told by Mrs. 
M‘Neal to General Burgoyne on the 28th of 
July, 1777, in the tent of her cousin, General 
Frazer, corroborated by sey eral persons W ho knew 
Jane M‘Crea, and who repeated it to Judge Hay 
of Saratoga Springs, who took it down from their 
lips, and from whom Mr. Stone obtains it. 

As usually told the story is, that, as Jane 
M‘Crea was going under the care of twe Indi 
ans from Fort Edward to the British camp to 
meet her lover, David Jones, the Indians quar 
eled about the reward which they were to re- 
ceive for bringing her, and one of them, to end 
the dispute, murdered her with his tomahawk. 
As Mr. Stone says, the murder of Jane M‘Crea 
was to the people of New York what the battle 
of Lexington was to the New England colonies. 
Her name became the slogan of the patriots of 
New York and of the Green Mountains, 
helped to inspire the indomitable 
which defeated Burgoyne. 
is this: 

On the morning of the 27th of July, 
Jane M‘Crea was at Mrs. M‘Neal’s house in 
Fort Edward preparing to go with her to the 
fort for protection against an apprehended at- 
tack of the Indians. While thus engaged they 
heard fire-arms, and Mrs. M‘Neal saw a soldier, 
pursued by several Indians, running toward the 
fort, and waving his hat as a sign of danger. 
Seeing the women, the Indians left the soldier 
and made for the house. As they approached 
Mrs. M‘Neal exclaimed, ‘‘Get down cellar for 
your lives!” Jane M‘Crea anda colored wo- 
man and child escaped into the cellar, but Mrs. 
M‘Neal was caught upon the stairs by a stalwart 
Indian called the Wyandot Panther. Searching 
the cellar the savages found Jane M‘Crea, and 
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as she was brought to the light the Wyandot 
Panther exclaimed, ‘* My squay Me find um 
agin; me keep um fast now foreber! 1 gh!” 

Meanwhile the soldier had alarmed the fort, and 
a party of soldiers was sent out in pursuit of the 

Indians. Hearing the drum the savages mount 
ed the women upon the two horses which were 
ready to carry them to the fort, and started upon 
the gallop. Mrs. M‘Neal slipped from her hors 
and was borne along in the arms of an Indian. 
She then lost sight of Jane M‘Crea, who was 
before her upon the other horse, guarded by sey 

eral Indians, the Wyandot Panther pulling th 

horse along by the bridle. When half-way up 
the hill the soldiers nearly overtook the savages, 
and began to fire. At every discharge thos¢ 
who were with Mrs. M‘Neal fell flat in the road, 
and sneered at the soldiers for firin 
They fired low enough, to hit Jan 
M‘Crea, who, struck by three fell from 
the horse, and at the moment the Wyandot Pan 
ther tore off her scalp in revenge for the loss of 
the reward given by Burgoyne for any 
prisoner. Her bod as burie 1 by oo ation, 
under the direction of Colonel Morgan Le. 

on the bank of the creek three miles a of 
Fort Edward. 

Colonel Lewis told Judge Tlay that there were 
three gun-shot wounds the which 
seems to be conclusive was not killed 
by the Indians. A few years since, also, when 
her bones were removed to the old Fort Edward 
burial-ground, no cut or gash was found upon 
her skull—a fact which confirms the oj 
pressed by General Frazer at the time th: 
was unintentionally killed by the Americ 
diers pursuing the Indians. 

Mr. Stone is surprised that Mr. B 
re} eated the common version of the 
out examining the later material. But it 
be remembered that the tale as told by Mi 
is originally derived from the 
that 
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as 


allies had been so severely attacked not only in 


this country but in England, that he would cer 
tainly spare no pains to avert the odium of so 
shocking a murder as that of Jane M‘Crea, which 
would be justly attributed to the savage ferocity 
with which he had deliberately allied himself. 
The testimony of Colonel Lewis that Pe ere were 
gun-shot wounds in her body, Dr. Nor- 
ton who examined her remains ms they wert 
removed, that there was no gash in the skull, 
certainly confirm, on the other hand, the tale 
which is attributed to Mrs. M‘Neal. 


and Oo 


A CORRESPONDENT, who 
Weak-minded Woman,” 
or three articles to this 
not seemed to the editor exactly suitable for his 
purpose, writes to the Easy Chair of her bitter 
The story which she tells will 
interest many, and perhaps speaks for many : 


herself ‘* A 
and who has sent two 
Magazine, which have 
Mag hich } 


signs 


“Think of raising your head from your pillow on 
the dawn of a midsummer morning, startied by the 
sleepless consciousness that there is ever so much 
work to be done, and you must be up and about it. 
But your head aches, you have not slept and rested 
long enough; you are tired yet, for you were up till 
after ten o'clock mending your child's dress; your 
hands feel nerveless and very unfit to begin another 
round of toil. But you must stop thinking how good 
it would seem just to rest an hour longer. The work 
must be done, and you must do it alone; there is no- 
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body to help. Why do you linger? You will be sorry 
when the heat comes down for every minute lost of 
this cool hour. Impelled by stern resolve the unwill- 
ing body moves. You are up and dressed, and run 
first to skim the milk. Then the fire must be made. 
Where is the wood? There’s none in the yard, and 
you have already picked up all the old pieces round 
the fences near by. True, a man with an axe would 
have plenty in three minutes, but it was forgotten. 
Breakfast is expected at half past six; you must have 
some wood. Here is an old board which was ‘shaky’ 
in its oe. being now very much decayed it will 
break by stepping on it; draw it along, and here in 
the becs-gard are some pieces which the cattle have 
broken, quite an armful in all. It has taken many 
minutes of precious time to get the wood, and now do 
you pause in going back to drink in the beauty of the 
morning? to look, while your soul grows larger, on 
the blue sky dotted and ribboned with clouds? on the 
wide, dewy fields and the circling woods, robed inthe 
glory of summer? You pause not. Your eyes are 
tixed on the kitchen door, toward Which you move 
rapidly in a right line. You might*almost as well be 
an engine running through a tunnel, as far as looking 
on the outer world is concerned. 

“Your fire is made, breakfast is cooking, and very 
warm it grows around the stove, and very faint you 
grow bending over it. Your flat-irons are heating, 
your birds are up crying for bread-and-butter. You 
sink down on the door-step, and slip their clothes on 
them swallowing the cool air; but there’s something 
burning on the stove, you must breathe the hot steam 
again, while the ery for bread-and-butter grows more 
fervent. Hurry now, move your hands fast; you may 
get the coarse ironing done before time to set the 
table. 

** Well, it is done, and the family are down to break- 
fast, but you can not eat—indeed you don't have time 
toeat. You know how things should be done, but you 
could not get every thing on the table in time; there’s 
& spoon wanted, then water, and maybe Something 
else. It is not a family reunion ; it is to some a time 
tu eat; to one a time to wonder if things will ever be 
any different; to you a time to think how they can be 
different; why there must be so much warm food in 
warm weather; and to try—vain attempt !—-to simplify 
the day’s work. But there it is, a great fact; victuals 
to be cooked in variety, to be placed on the table; 
the inevitable dish-washing, knife-scouring, sweeping, 
and so much besides, that no one who has not gone 
through it can understand it. With all your dropping 
and transposing you can not change the relations of 
things. It is as hopeless as the trials you used to 
make to bring out values by forming three equations 
of two unknown quantities. 

“You keep your mouth close shut, and don’t mean 
tocomplain; but after the man goes out you say to your 
husband, from sheer hopelessness perhaps, ‘If I only 
had somebody to help me to-day!" Ah, you might bet- 
ter have kept still. 
he knows that you are, and it irritates him, because 
he can not tell how to help it; but he doesn’t know 
that your very life is being worked in to help along. 
He can not know, with his strength, how utterly hope- 
less you feel in your weakness; so he says, ‘I don’t 
know what to do; I might as well give up one time as 
another; you'll have to have help, but i 
keep my head above water now.’ How much better 


if you had kept still; you have taken all heart out of | 


him for the day. So you sit with your head in your 
hands, while he goes to his work, and the children are 
out bareheaded, shouting in the sunshine. 

**T must try,’ you resolve, breaking away from your 
thoughts and going to work—‘ I must try writing again, 
and not give up till I succeed.’ You have long been 
thinking of this, but could not get time. Now it is 
plain you must help yourself in some way; the time 
must be taken from the making and mending; there 
will be more rags; but let that pass. So through the 
hot summer days you hasten the day’s work and the 
week's work; the washing, baking, ironing, and 
churning to get space to carry out your resolve, and 
just the hope and the effort he)p to take off the savage- 
ness of toil. Sometimes pen and paper lie on the 
pantry shelf, and you drop down in a chair there to 
rest five minutes and write ; and sometimes, as you sit 
for an hour in the afternoon in your muslin dress in 
‘the other room,’ a habit of old days that you can not 
get over, you write a little when no one is by. So 
your piece is finished after a long time and sent away, 
and you try not to think of it, but a small bright hope 
will live, hidden away in your heart, till crushed out 
by the truth. 


fe is in debt, is working hard, and ° 
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** Another and another is sent to share the same fys, 
Yes, more than I will tell you of; and now, r Easy 
Chair, would you keep trying or would you give yp+ 

“A WEAK-MINDED Woman, 

Where the feeling is so strong, yield to jt 
Write, since writing is so great a solace. But 
do not suppose that what you write will of cours 
be published, and—if you can—try to think that 
it may not be worth publishing, much as it m 
have cost you. 

There are thousands of women in this county; 
like our correspondent. They have a constant 
yearning, for it seems to be more than a des 
not to write only but to print. They are like all 
the shrubs and trees and plants in spring, sprout 
ing and budding and putting out leaves, but only 
now and then a flower so fine that the passer 
stops to remark it. The daphne, the forsythj 
the Japan quince, the periwinkle, with the hya 
cinth, and the narcissus, and the lilac are fair t 
see, and every body must at least prai 4 
do not pause. But the grass in the pastu: 
upon the hills, although it springs freshly 
revives its green and heightens the univers 
beauty, is a matter of course, and we do not st 
for that. Now most of us are blades of ¢ 
We feel the start of our new life as much as t! 
dielytra or the rose-tree, but it does not come t 
the same result. The worth of a literary y 
is not measured by the absorbing desire toy 
duce it. 

Then our friend makes a common mistake in 
appealing to editorial sympathy instead of judg 
ment. What is an editor’s duty? To provide 
such a repast of reading for those who buy h 
Magazine as shall please them and tempt them 
to come again. But what have the private cir 
cumstances of the writers to do with the interest 
of the articles they may send? If you inclose 
a great epic or a perfect lyric to the editor of this 
Magazine, what is it to him or to the reader that 
you are short or tall, poor or rich, maid or bach 
elor, widowed or married? Would you have him 
accept contributions because the authors had neu- 
ralgia, or fever and ague, or the measles, or bé 
cause they were utterly destitute and exhausted? 
Those are the best reasons in the world for send- 
ing them doctors and medicines, or money and 
wine-whey. But how can such suffering make 
their stories desirable for the Magazine, unless 
they weave their griefs into story or song with 
such eloquence and power that they command 
the world? The acceptance of an article by an 
editor is neither a favor nor a charity. He does 
not accept it to gratify a friend, nor to comfort 


| a toothache, but to make his paper or his m: 


zine more attractive to the public. Therefo 
merely embarrasses and pains him to confide to 
him the details of your private life. Whenever 
you send an article to an editor—and it is a good 
rule never to send when you can possibly help it 
—it is only necessary to say, ‘‘Sir, I inclose a 
story called the Cat with Fourteen Kittens. My 
address is Tinpot, Walrussia.” 

Yet the Easy Chair knows—for he has been 
an editor—how hard it is not to like an article 
upon whose acceptance the writer has set his 
heart. ‘*‘A Weak-minded Woman” may be very 
sure that her little story which was not printed 
made the Easy Chair like-minded with her. But 
had he been the editor, her letter would merely 
have made his duty more difficult. 
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UNITED STATES. 

UR Record closes on the 31st of May. The 

chief points of domestic interest are in 
volved in the condition of the South, and the 
operation of the military government there es- 
tablished, and the threatened Indian warfare on 
the borders. ‘The principal topics of foreign in 
terest are the final overthrow of the Imperial 
Government in Mexico; the settlement of the 
Luxemburg question in Europe ; and the Reform 
agitation in England. 


THE CONDITION OF THE SOUTH. 


The various military commanders have in the 
nain interfered as little as possible with the ac 
tion of the local authorities; although in several 
cases they have displaced those whose action was 
objectionable. They have, however, in some 
cases taken direct action in local affairs. Thus, 
n Mobile, the city councils directed that the 
olice should wear a gray uniform. General 


p . : . 
Swayne, by order of General Pope, forbade this, 


ig that no uniform copying that of the late 
Confederate army would be permitted. —In New 
Orleans that of General Mower, declaring that 
all vessels would be held responsible for the pay 
ment to freedmen for labor in loading and un- 
loading them, whether this was done under the 
immediate direction of the officers of the vessels 
or of contractors employed by them.—In South 
Carolina, May 20, General Sickles issued an or- 
der prohibiting the distillation of grain. This 
was based upon the allegations that the supply 
of food was greatly diminished by the use of 
ain for distillation; that frauds were practiced 
by distillers, whereby the revenue was greatly 
defrauded; that the revenue officers were abused 
and maltreated while endeavoring to collect the 


savil 


whisky tax; and that the practice of distillation | 


tended to increase poverty, disorder, and crime. 
—In Georgia, May 24, General Pope put forth 
an order districting that State and Alabama for 
purposes of registration, placing a freedman 
on every board of registration; directing the 
registers to take the ‘‘iron-clad”’ oath, and or- 
dering them to explain to all their political rights 
and duties; ordering arrest by the military au- 
thorities of all persons who endeavor to prevent 
others from registering or voting; disallowing 
any contract with laborers depriving them of 
wages for any longer time than is actually con- 
sumed in registering or voting; and directing 
that the civil authorities be called upon to afford 
protection at places of registry and voting, and 
if they fail to do so they are to be arrested by 
the military authorities, who are to see that ad- 
equate protection is afforded. 

One of the most important orders was issued 
in Virginia, May 28, by General Schofield. It 
provides that in order to give protection to all 
in their rights of person and property, in cases 
where the civil authorities fail so to do, and in 
order to insure protection against insurrection 
and violence, Military Commissioners, to be se- 
lected from the officers of the army and the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, will be appointed, with suf- 
ficient military force to secure the execution of 


their orders. To these Commissioners is given 
the command of all local police or other forces. 
They are clothed with all the powers of magis 
trates. When they hold a person for trial they 
are to make a report of the case to the Com 
manding General, who will decide whether the 
trial shall be by a military commission or by a 
civil court; the latter to be always preferred 
whenever it appears that substantial justice will 
be done; but until the decision of the Command 
ing General is announced, in any case, the or 
ders of the Military Commissioners will be para 
mount. This order, it is said, in conclusion, 
‘will not be construed to excuse civil officers 
in any degree from the faithful discharge of their 
duties. It is intended to aid the civil authori 
ties in the discharge of their duties, and not to 
supersede them except in cases of necessity.’ 


OPINION OF THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

The United States Attorney-General, Mr. 
Stansberry, has, at the request of the President, 
furnished an elaborate opinion upon the inter 
pretation of the ‘* Military Bills,” so far as they 
relate to the registration of voters, and conse 
quently of the right of voting. ‘The principal 
points are as follows: (1.) All who are registered, 
and none others, have the right to vote.—(2. ) 
No one who is not a citizen of the United States, 
and of the special State, can properly take the 
oath; but if an alien not naturalized chooses, 
he can take it, and must be registered; but ‘* he 
takes it at his peril, and is liable to prosecution 
for perjury.”—(3.) The person who applies for 
registry must be of the age of twenty-one years 
when he applies ; but the requirement for a resi- 
dence of one year applies to the time of voting, 
not of registration. 

He next proceeds to consider the various 
grounds of distranchisement provided for in the 
bills. In his opinion (4.) the sections which 
‘*deny the right to vote to such as may be dis- 
franchised for participation in the rebellion or 
felony at common law,” must be interpreted to 
mean that ‘‘ the mere fact of such participation, 
or the commission of the felonious act, does not 
of itself work as a disfranchisement. It must 
be ascertained by the judgment of a court, or by 
a Legislative Act, passed by competent authori 
ty.”” But the applicant for registration must 
swear that ‘‘I have never been a member of any 
State Legislature, nor held any executive or ju 
dicial office, ang afterward engaged in insurrec- 
tion or rebellion against the United States; that 
I have never taken an oath as a member of the 


, Congress of the United States, or as an officer 


of the United States, or as a member of any 
State Legislature, or as an executive or judicial 
officer of any State, to support the Constitution 
of the United States, and afterward engaged in 
insurrection or rebellion against the United 
States.” This provision, in the opinion of the 
Attorney-General, certainly excludes (5.) mem- 
bers of Congress, of State Legislatures, and of 
Conventions which passed ordinances of seces- 
sion. ‘Then as to who are to be considered as 
intended by executive and judicial officers of the 
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State, he gives his opinion that (6.) officers of the 
militia of a State are not as such intended ; that 
(7.) Governors, State Treasurers, and others, 
commonly designated as ‘‘ State Officers,” who 
** exercise executive functions at the seat of Gov- 
ernment,” and also judicial officers whose juris- 
diction extends through the State, are includ- 
ed; but that (8.) those functionaries commonly 
known as ‘*County, Township, and Precinct 
Officers,” sheritfs, county judges, commission- 
ers of public works and improvements, and the 
like, are not included. 

Under the provision working disfranchisement 
on account of the person having taken an oath 
to support the Constitution, and afterward en- 
gaged in insurrection, he holds that (9.) the two 
things must concur, and ‘‘in the order of time 
mentioned: First, the office and the oath; and 
afterward engaging in the rebellion or giving aid 
and comfort.” Hence (10.), ‘‘A person who 
has held an office, within the meaning of this 
law, and taken the official oath, and who has 
not afterward participated in the rebellion; and 
so too the person who has fully participated in 
the rebellion, but has not prior thereto held an 
office and taken the official oath, may with safe- 
ty take the oath” required for registration. 

The Attorney-General then proceeds to con- 
sider *‘ what acts, within the meaning of the law, 
make a party guilty of engaging in insurrection 
or rebellion against the United States, or of giv- 
ing aid and comfort to the enemies thereof?” 
As to official acts he thinks that the phrase 
“enemies,” to whom ‘aid and comfort” has 
been given, should in strict law be limited to 
mean only ‘‘foreign enemies;” but he adds 


(11.), “I am not quite prepared to say that 


Congress may not have used it as applicable to 
the late rebellion ;”’ and therefore he goes on to 
inquire ‘* What is meant by engaging in insur- 
rection or rebellion against the United States ?” 
It implies, he thinks (12.), ‘‘ active rather than 
passive conduct, voluntary rather than compul- 
sory action.” Hence it does not include (13.) 
such cases as that of a person who has been 
forced into the ranks by conscription, or a slave 
who, by command of his master, or by military 
order, has been engaged upon military works or 
served in the ranks of the army. But (14.) it 
does include many who, without having actually 
been in arms, were engaged in the furtherance 
of the common unlawful purpose; such as 


*““members of Congress and rebel Conventions, | 


diplomatic agents of the rebel Confederacy, or 
such other officials whose duties more especially 
appertained to the support of the rebel cause. 
Yet, on the other hand, it does not (15.) include 
‘officers in the rebel States whe during the re- 
bellion, discharged duties not incident to the 
war. ‘The interests of humanity,” the Attorney- 
General argues, ‘‘require such officers for the 
performance of such official duties in time of 
war or insurrection as well as in time of peace, 
and the performance of such duties can never be 
considered as criminal.” 

From official participation the Attorney-Gen- 
eral goes on to discuss what constitutes, in the 
view of this law, individual participation in the 
rebellion, } remising that in the case of a great 
insurrection, which for a time excluded the 
people from the protection of the lawful Govern- 
ment, the ‘‘ obligations of allegiance are neces- 


sarily modified,” and that many things shoylg 
be considered as ‘‘ rightfully done which in the 
case of a mere local insurrection would have “ 
color of legality.” He concludes, therefore (14. 
that ‘‘some direct overt act, done with the jz. 
tent to further the rebellion, is necessary to bring 
the party within the purview and meaning of the 
law.” ‘Ihe expression of disloyal sentiments. 
the performance of acts of ordinary charity and 
humanity, the payment of taxes or forced cop 
tributions and the like, are not sufficient. But 
(17.) ** Voluntary contributions in furtherance 
of the rebellion, or subscriptions to the rebel 
loan, and even organized contributions of food 
and clothing or necessary supplies, except of a 
strictly sanitary character, are to be classed with 
acts which disqualify.” 

In respect to the functions of the Boards of 
Registration and Election, the Attorney-General 
holds (18.) that they can impose no oath other 
than that prescribed by this law; that (19.) they 
must administer the oath to all who will take it. 
**the oath being the only and sole test of the 
qualification of the applicant ;” that (20.) if a 
person takes the oath his name must go upon 
the register; and that (21.) his name being on 
the register, he must be allowed to vote. ‘‘ There 
is no provision,” adds the Attorney-General, ‘to 
surcharge or falsify, or add a single name to the 
registration, or to erase a single name which ap 
pears upon it.” 

If this opinion of the Attorney-General is ac- 
cepted as the interpretation of the law, the num- 
ber disfranchised by the Military bills will be 
much less than has been supposed. The num 
ber of male whites over twenty-one in the mili- 
tary districts may be estimated at a_ million. 
Those disfranchised by reason of having held high 
executive, legislative, or judicial office, or by hay- 
ing taken the official oath, or by having contrib- 
uted to the Confederate loan, can not well ex- 
ceed 50,000. ‘The different persons who actual- 
ly served in the Confederate army was probably 
not far from 500,000; of these it may be assumed 
that not more than half are now living; of these 
probably 100,000 might, under this opinion, take 
the registration oath on the ground that they 
were foreed into the ranks by conscription; this 
would make 800,000 in all who are disfranchised, 
leaving 700,000 white voters. ‘The freedmen en- 
titled to vote are about as many; so that the po- 
litical attitude of the South, when reconstructed, 
will depend upon their vote. In view of this, 
strenuous efforts are made by both parties to se- 
cure this freedmen’s vote. Prominent Southern 
men earnestly urge them to act with their late 
masters, who, it is alleged, have always been and 
still are their best friends. On the other hand 
several Northern men have traversed considera- 
ble parts of the South, addressing large meetings, 
composed mainly of freedmen, urging them to 
act with the Republican party. Prominent 
among these are Mr. Wilson, Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, and Mr. Kelley, Representative from 
Pennsylvania. ‘Their speeches were mainly ex- 
tremely moderate in tone, and their general ad- 
vice to the freedmen sound and sensible, incul- 
cating especially the necessity of industry, tem- 
perance, and education. Apart from the polit- 
ical recommendations the speeches were received 
with much favor by the whites, considerabie 
numbers of whom were present at the meetings. 





MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


The only considerable breaca of good order oc 
eurred at Mobile, May 15. Mr. Kelley was 
speaking when a sudden tumult arose; a rush 
was made for the platform ; pistols were fired at 
those who occupied it, and then among the au 
ditors. Four or five were killed, and a score or 
more wounded. ‘This affair appears to have been 
asudden emeute rather than a premeditated riot. 
At a meeting at New Orleans, addressed by Mr. 
Wilson, General Longstreet was one of the Vice- 
Presidents. 


RELEASE OF JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


On the 14th of May Mr. Davis was brought 
before the United States Court at Richmond, 
Judge Underwood presiding, to answer to the 
indictment for treason found against him long 
He was ready for trial, but the counsel 
for Government were not. He applied to be lib- 
erated on bail; this was acceded to, the sum be- 
ing fixed at $100,000; twenty persons being 
bound in the sum of $5000 each for his appear- 
ance at the next term of the Court, to be holden 
in November. ‘The list of bondsmen was headed 
by the name of Mr. Horace Greeley, editor of 
the New York Tribune; there were several oth- 
er Northern men of political prominence; Mr. 
John M. Botts, a Virginian Unionist, was also 
among the bailors. Mr. Davis then went to 
Canada, stopping on the way for a few days at 
New York. 


THE INDIAN WAR, 


The movements, since our last Record, of the 
column of troops under General Hancock against 
the Indians of the Plains have been very im 
portant, though quietly made. ‘The difficulties 
between the settlers of Colorado and Kansas and 
the Cheyennes and Arapahoes have been going on 
for over three years. ‘The first breach of the 
peace occurred on April 11, 1864, and was pre 
Ci itated by the whites. Peace had previously 
existed between the Indians and whites since 
1857, in which year a peace had been made with 
them, and a reservation in the southeast corner 
of Colorado assigned them, with certain annui- 
ties and the right to fish and hunt on the Smoky 
Hill and Arkansas rivers. The Indians were 
very weak after the war which closed in 1857, 
and were glad to accept and observe peace. 
Colorado and Kansas were rapidly settled dur- 
ing this era of peace, railroads were extended to- 
ward the plains, and telegraph and express lines 
were established across them. At last, having 
two or three regiments of Territorial troops or- 
ganized and in the service of the,Government, 
doing garrison duty at the various forts in the 
Territory, the people of Colorado, anxious to 
possess the land on which the Indians were lo- 
cated, began hostilities against them. On April 
11, 1864, a band of friendly Cheyennes were ac- 
cused of stealing cattle, and though they denied 
the charge and explained that the Kiowas had 
committed the outrage, the Colorado troops at- 
tempted, in obedience to orders from their Cap- 
tain, to disarm the Indians. ‘The latter resisted, 
and in the fight which ensued the Colorado men 
were worsted. Colonel Chivington, then com- 
manding, as an officer of United States Volun- 
teers, the District of Colorado, gave orders to 
his various subordinates to commence a regular 
series of operations against the Indians. In 


obedience to these orders Major Downing at 

tacked and destroyed an Indian camp near 
Fort Dodge, killing forty men, women, and 
children. The Indians at once attempted to 
bring about an understanding, expressing them 

selves for peace, and making efforts 
to secure it. Left-Hand, a chief of the Chey 

and Little Raven, a chief of the Ar 

apahoes, with their bands, made their appear 

ance simultaneously before Fort Larned and 
Fort Lyon, and made overtures of peace. Lit 

tle Raven was kindly received at Fort Lyon by 
Major Wynkoop, commanding at that point, who 
told him that Colonel Chivington was at Fort 
Dodge, and would settle the terms of peace with 
Left-Hand. But that chief, on approaching Fort 
Larned, was fired upon by orders of Colonel 
Chivington and compelled to fly for safety. 
When Little Raven heard of this affair he aban 

doned his camp in front of Fort Lyon, and mov 

ing north on the Smoky Hill Overland Route 
began to depredate on the trains and committed 
several outrages, in which the rest of the Arapa 

hoe and all the Cheyenne tribes refused to en- 
gage, and which all condemned. Subsequently 
Lieutenant Ayres encountered a band of peace 

ful Indians near Fort Larned; invited their 
chief into his camp, shot him, and then attacked 
the band, killing many. ‘The Indians did not 
abandon their attempts at securing a peace, 
though they seemed to have lost all hope of suc- 
They had confidence in Major Wynkoop 
and Colonel Colley, their agent; these officers 
had been steadfastly friendly to them, and two 
thousand of the two tribes under the principal 
chief of the Cheyennes, Black Kettle, made ay 

plication on September 10, 1864, to them to bring 
about a council at which peace might be concluded, 
Major Wynkoop met the Indians near Fort 
Lyon; told them he had no power to conclude a 
peace; but promised the tribe the protection of 
the United States while the principal Chiefs went 
with him to Denver City and conferred with 
Governor Evans. ‘This protection the tribes 
finally accepted ; they pitched their camp near 
Fort Lyon, while Black Kettle and other Chiefs 
called on the Governor. They were referred by 
him to Colonel Chivington, who decided that he 
could not make peace without consulting his su 

periors. He advised the Indians to return to 
Fort Lyon, remain there under Major Wynkoop’s 
protection, while he consulted with the Com 
mander of the Department. Accepting his as- 
surances of safety they returned to Fort Lyon, 
and remained in camp under the care of Major 
Wynkoop. 
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This officer was soon relieved by 
Major Anthony, under orders from Colonel Chiy 
ington, and hg repeated every assurance of pro- 


tection. Herethe Indians remained in camp for 
two months, protected and fed by Major An 
thony. In the mean time Colonel Chivington 
had collected about a thousand men from vari 
ous forts in the territory, and on November 28, 
1864, made his appearance at Fort Lyon. At 
daylight on the next morning, against the en 
treaties and protests of Major Anthony, he 
marched out of Fort Lyon, attacked the Indian 
camp, and put (as he claims) over five hundred 
men, women, and children to the sword under 
circumstances of great cruelty. From this time 
forward all efforts at conciliation were aban- 
doned. The Indians began their depredations 
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in earnest ; an alliance of the five principal tribes 
of the Plains, the Comanches and Kiowas of Ar- 
kansas, the Cheyennes and Arapahoes of Colo- 
rado, and the Sioux and their numerous adher- 
ents of Nebraska and Dakota, was formed; and 
the war began in earnest. The routes to the 
west were continually interrupfed, and hun- 
dreds of emigrants fell victims to the vengeance 
of the Indians. At last the ‘*‘ Chivington massa- 
cre” was avenged by the slaughter, on December 
21, 1866, of a portion of the garrison of Fort 
Philip Kearney. ‘Then the Government began to 
take steps for the protection of its troops and the 
Overland routes and railroads; and the present 
expeditions of Generals Hancock and Sully were 
planned. Our previous Record gave a summary 
of their movements up to April 19. General 
Hancock has since that time been engaged in 
holding councils with the Indians, but while do- 
ing so has gradually placed his forces on the up- 
per Arkansas River, and thus interposed between 
and separated the Comanches and Kiowas from 
their allies, the Cheyennes and Arapahoes. The 
forces moving along the Platte River have suc- 
ceeded in interposing in the same manner be- 
tween the Sioux and Cheyennes and Arapahoes ; 
and thus the allied Indians are debarred from 
concentration, and indeed from co-operative ac- 
tion. But while the presence of these troops has 
had the effect of keeping the Indians along the 
railroads quiet, the Sioux to the north and their 
allies in Dacotah and Montana have engaged in 
a regular campaign against the forts in those 
Territories and along the Upper Platte River. 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 


On the 23d of May the Queen issued her Proc- 
lamation declaring that the union of the Prov- 
inces of Upper and Lower Canada, Nova Scotia, 


and New Brunswick was complete, under one 


Government to be called ** The Dominion of 
Canada.” ‘The Proclamation contains the names 
of the Members of the Upper House of the Cana- 
dian Legislature, appointed by the Queen in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Bill of Con- 
federation passed by the British Parliament. We 
have as yet only the telegraphic synopsis of this 
Proclamation, the full text not having arrived 
by steamer. 


SOUTHERN AMERICA. 


The announcement of the fall of Queretaro, 
made by the public press on May 1, and incor- 
porated in our Record for June last, proves to have 
been premature; the city finally fell into the 
hands of the Liberals on May 15; The siege of 
Queretaro was begun on March 4, and was pros- 
ecuted by the Liberals with great vigor and per- 
severance. ‘The latest details from the place, an- 
terior to the announcement of its fall, were dated 
May 7, and reported that the garrison was suffer- 
ing terribly for food. On May 6 Maximilian 
attempted to cut his way through the Liberal 
lines, but was beaten back with heavy loss. The 
final struggle on May 15 is thus officially report- 
ed by General Escobedo, the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Liberal Army of the North: 

** At 8 o'clock on the morning of the 15th La Cruz 
was taken by our forces, who surprised the enemy. 
Shortly after the garrison were made prisoners and 
our troops occupied the Plaza. Meanwhile the ene- 
my retreated toward the Cerro de la Campana, where 
our artillery caused him to surrender at § o'clock a.m. 
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EUROPE. 

The Peace Conference, relating to the Luxey 
burg question, assembled in London on the | tl 
of May, a week earlier than was originall; pro- 
posed, Great Britain, France, Prussia, Austria, 
Russia, and Italy were represented, as Grea; 
Powers; Holland, Belgium, and the Duchy 
parties interested. It is to be noticed that her 
for the first time the Kingdom of Italy appears 
in European politics as one of the Great Powers, 
The question, which threatened to involve a gen 
eral war, was settled in two days. Prussia is to 
withdraw her garrison from Luxemburg, and the 
strong fortress is to be demolished. The sover- 
eignty of the Duchy is to remain with the King 
of Holland, not as such, but as Grand Duke of 
Luxemburg, and the neutrality of the Duchy is 
to be guaranteed by the Great Powers. The 
previous imminence of the prospect of immediate 
war is evinced by the fact that the Emperor of 
France purchased the American iron-clad Dun- 
derberg. ‘This vessel, acknowledged to be supe- 
rior to any European armored vessel, was built 
by Mr. W. H. Webb of New York, for the 
American Government; but not being com- 
pleted until after the close of the war, the build- 
er retained her, repaying to the Government the 
sums advanced. ‘The price for which the vessel 
was sold is said to be $38,000,000. 

In Great Britain the Reform movement takes 
precedence of every thing in and out of Parlia- 
The main features of the Bill have been 


| agreed upon in the House of Commons, the Min- 


| death. 


istry making considerable concessions to the 
Liberals, and thus securing many votes of the less 
advanced members of that party. The main 
point upon which debates turned was the extent 
to which the right of suffrage should be extend 
ed. The essential points agreed upon are—that 
in towns persons who pay rent for lodgings to 
the amount of £10 a year may vote; in counties 
those permanently occupying tenements or lands 
worth £12 may vote. ‘The Ministry wished the 
rates to be higher, and the Liberals lower; but 
these rates were fixed upon by compromise. This 
was bitterly opposed by Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Gladstone. Out of Parliament the agitation is 
great, carried on mainly by mass meetings. Such 
a one was called by the Reform League, to be 
held in Hyde Park May 6. 'The Government at 
first determined to prohibit this, but at the last 
recalled the determination, making great prepara- 
tions to put down any riot, but the meeting was 
perfectly peaceable.—Several Fenian prisoners 
have been tried, convicted, and sentenced to 
Lord Derby officially announced that the 
sentence would be carried into effect in the case 
of Colonel Burke, the chief leader; but at the 
last moment, urged by general public sentiment, 
the Ministry recommended that the sentence 
should be commited ; and the Queen, of course, 
complied with the recommendation. 

The war in Crete still continues; with what 
result is quite unc:rtain. Reports from Greece 
say the Turks have suffered several severe de- 
feats; those from Constantinople claim for them 
decided victories. The Great Powers have joined 
in recommending the Sultan to cede the island 
to Greece, but he refused, declaring that he was 
quite able to put down the present insurrection. 





Chitor’s §$ Drawer, 


UDGE BRADY, of the Common Pleas of 
J this city, will not blame us for reproducing, 
without his consent, the following, which he re- 
lated a few evenings since : 

An Irishman, who had doubtless been ‘‘ blue 
mouldin’ for want of a batin’,” and could not re- 
sist the temptation to have a little exercise, was 
arraigned for an assault and battery. He list- 
ened with apparent rapt attention to the read- 
ing of the indictment. When that ceremony was 
ended Mr. Vandervoort, the clerk, asked him, in 
accordance to the form then in use: ‘* Do you 
demand a trial on this indictment?” Pat, lean- 
ing forward in seeming utter ignorance of what 


had been asked him, said: ‘* What's that?” Mr. | 


Vandervoort, a little dashed by the manner of 
the man, repeated the question ; and the response 
was: **The divil a thrial I want! Ye needn't 
give yourself the throuble of thryin’ me! Ye 
may as well save the expinse of that and put me 
down innocent! Contint am I to lave this wid 


me blessin’ on ye! Indade I’m anxious, for me | 


boss is waitin’ for me beyant! Oh no, no; the 
divil a thrial I want at all, at all!” All this was 
said so rapidly that Mr. Vandervoort could not 
interpose to stop it; and the prisoner having, as 
he supposed, settled the business, attempted to 
leave the court, but was of course prevented. 
Mr. Vandervoort, when the mirth had subsided, 
changed the question, and asked: ‘‘ Are you 
guilty or not guilty ?” 

“‘What’s that?” said he again, leaning for- 
ward with his hand to his ear, as if he had not 
heard the question. 

* Are you guilty or not guilty ?” 

‘‘The answer came at once: **‘ Arrah! how 
the divil can I tell till I hear the ividence ?” 

He was permitted to hear just the least taste 
of testimony, that eventuated in his being sent 
to quod for one calendar month. 


AsscuminG that the following narrative from 
Plainfield, New Jersey, is to be relied upon, the 
idea that ‘‘ Friends” have not correct taste in 
apparel is exploded, so far, at least, as the Hick- 
sites of that State are concerned : 

A Quaker gentleman, riding in a carriage with 
a fashionable lady decked with a profusion of 
jewelry, heard her complain of the cold. Shiv- 
ering in her lace bonnet and shawl as light as 
cobweb, she exclaimed : 

“What shall I do to get warm ?” 


**T really don’t know,” replied the Quaker, | 
solemnly, ‘‘unless thee should put on another 


breast-pin !” 


THAT moderate reputation at the bar is not 
regarded in the West as an insurmountable bar- 


rier to vital piety or membershijy in the Church | 


has been definitively se¢ttled at F——, a city of I- 


linois, where an interesting revival of religion has | 


been in progress under the ministration of Pre- 
siding Elder B , an able minister, and some- 
thing of a wit. That church was a power in the 
city and country round about. A young lawyer, 
Hiram D , had been a regular attendant at 
the meetings, had several times gone forward to 
the anxious seat, yet seemed to be in no hurry 
Vor. XXXV.—No. 206.—S 


to unite with the church. The sickle had been 
thrust in unsparingly for several weeks, and now 
they were gathering the sheaves. Brother Hiram 
was called upon to tell his experience and explain 
the difficulties in the way of his ‘‘ coming out.” 
He arose and said he felt the necessity of being 
a Christian, but the fact was he was just starting 
in the world, had no way of making a living but 
to practice law, and doubted whether a man could 
be a lawyer and a Christian too! At this point 
Elder B—— cried out: ‘*Come along, Brother 
Hiram, you are not lawyer enough to hurt!” 
And the church had one lawyer less to care for. 


A LAUDABLE spirit of economy and thrift per- 
vades the town of Saybrook, Connecticut—the 
place where the first American ‘ platform’ was 
constructed—judging from the consolatory re- 
flections of Uncle Baruck B——, who had been 
very @ck in midsummer, but soon got about 
again. In reply to Colonel Higginbottom’s in 
quiry as to his health he said: ‘* Wa‘al, now, 
Kurnel, sort o’ middlin’ ; but I—tell—you” (low- 
ering his voice and shaking his head), ‘if I'd a 
died in hayin’ and harvestin’ ’twould been more’n 
forty dullars damidge tu me!” 

“Orv McCatta,” of Princeton, Indiana, is 
nearly ninety years of age. ‘To take stock of 
him by the subjoined advertisement we should 
reckon him up as a retiring, abstemious, ascetic 
party, admirably adapted to boarding-house pur 
poses in the noble State which generously for- 
wards his announcement : 

\ 7 ANTED— Two or three boarders of a decent 
Y stripe, such as go to bed at nine o'clock with- 
out a pipe or cigar in their mouth. I wish them to 


| rise in time to wash their faces and comb their heads 


before breakfast. When they put on their boots to 
draw down their pants over them, and not have them 
rumpled about their knees, which is a sure sign of a 
rowdy. When they sit down to rest or warm by the 
fire, not to put their feet on the mantle-piece or bu- 
reau, nor spit in the bread-tray. And to pay their 
board weekly, monthly, or quarterly—as may be 
agreed upon—with a smile upon their faces, and they 
will find me as pleasant as an Opossum up a persim- 
mon-tree. OLp McCatua. 

Ir was in Trumansburg, New York, that an 
old scissors-grinder, calling on a minister, made 
the usual query: ** Any scissors to grind?” Re- 
ceiving a negative answer, it was the minister's 
turn, which he took by asking: ‘‘ Are you a man 
of God ?” 

**T don’t understand you.” 

** Are you prepared to die ?” 

The question struck home. Gathering up his 
kit and scrambling for the door, he exclaimed, 
terror-stricken: ‘*O Lord! O Lord! you ain't 
going to kill me, are you?” 

MicuaEt Mcipoon was a tall, slim Irishman, 
with eyes full of humor and manners of the strict- 
ly private and confidential kind. In his inter- 
views with you he desired to be in such close 
communion that the words he used would fall 
sooner upon your lips than ears. “Iwas a way 
he had, but it was an objectionable way. He 
came into the Court of Common Pleas one 
morning with a cloud of other men as a witness 
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for his friend Thomas O'Flaherty, who desired 
to become a citizen of the United States. He 
answered the questions put to him by the judge, 
but ever and anon endeavoring to get closer and 
closer to his interrogator, and, in his efforts, 
leaned over the rail which kept him from the sa- 
cred precincts of the bench until he ceased to be 
perpendicular. At length he was asked, ‘Is 
‘Thomas O'Flaherty a man of good moral char- 
acter?” Drawing himself up to his full height, | 
stepping back from the rail as he did so, and 
looking both astonished and indignant, he re- | 
sponded: ‘* Do you mane to axe me if me friend 
Tom is a man of good karacther?” ‘‘I do,’ 
said the Judge. ‘‘ Well, then,” replied Michael, 
“av ye do (and it’s jokin’ I think ye are) I'll tell 
ye all about it. Ze plays upon the fiddle. He 
rades the Boible. He doesn't whip the ould wo- 
man. An’ he takes a dhrop of whisky now and | 
thin. Will that plaze ye?” The success of this 
defense of his friend was satisfactory to all par- 
ties concerned, and another defender of the Un- 
ion walked gallantly away. 


‘Tre 


—_—- . 

late John Van Buren was counsel in a 
case in the Supreme Court of New York while 
Greene C. Bronson was Chief Justice. He felt 
doubtful whether he could succeed even in get- 
ting the justices to take the case for considera- 
tion. The plaintiff had been nonsuited for a rea- 
son which was apparent—he had rested too soon 
—stopped short in his proof; whether from ne- 
cessity or inadvertence was not disclosed by the 
testimony. Mr. Van Buren proceeded to state 
the facts, and, in commenting upon the incidents 
of the trial, said: ‘‘and hereupon the plaintiff 
rested.” 

‘* Rested, Sir,” said the Chief Justice, who had 
been grasping the case, and saw the defect, which 
Mr. Van Buren had apprehended would be fatal | 
—‘‘ Rested, Sir! Why did he rest ?” 

Mr. Van Buren, with that peculiar, involun- 
tary movement, or hitch, which sometimes was 
the avant courier of a good thing, with great self- 
possession, but apparently feeling in his neck- 
cloth for the lost Plefajiad, said: “If your 
Honors please, that question has given me much 
anxiety. I have deyoted nearly two weeks to | 
discover the reason why, at so early and incon- 
venient a period in this controversy the plaintiff 
rested,-and I have arrived at the conclusion—and 
it is in my judgment the only one that can be 
sustained on principle and authority—that he 
must have been very much fatigued !” 

It is needless to say that the papers were not 
taken. 

Tue “‘fast” trait of the Yankee character was 
touchingly developed recently in this wise : 

A loving father of a dutiful son died in one of | 
our Western cities, and his body was brought | 
East for interment. ‘The son, in speaking of the | 
deceased parent, remarked, with a most charm- | 
ing naiveté: ‘* Father died at 11 o'clock a.m. ; I 
had his body embalmed, funeral services at the 
house, and was in the cars, homeward-bound, 
before 4 o’clock p.m. with the body!” On the 
whole, that was very fair time! 


| 
Tart our colored brother proposes on all prop- | 
er occasions to ignore difference in color was il- 
lustrated a short time since at the Old River ford, 


| that could not be instantly reproved. 


| listened to the Liturgy of ‘‘ the Church.” 


near Natchitoches. The brother had a wage, 
and team of six mules, which he wished to dr 
across. ‘The two ‘‘lead mules” took kindly to 
the water, but one of the hind ones, a whiz, mule, 
obstinately refused to enter the stream. Jump 
ing from his seat in a passion the teamster 
gan beating the refractory one with might and 
main, exclaiming, ** You ‘tink you's white, does 
you? but MI show you dum quic k dat de cully 
mules is jus’ as good as you is! Gee up!” 
Tue Ion. Richard Riker, who, as Recorder 
presided many years in the General Sessions of 
New York, was loved and respected by all wh 
knew him. Ile was a kind-hearted gentleman, 
who leaned ever to the side of mercy, and saved 
many a trembling criminal from a life of ix famy 
by treating him generously and counseling a bet 
ter course of conduct. On one oceasion a young 
negro was placed at the bar to be sentenced, He 
was not more than nineteen, and the Recorder, 
influenced by his youth, and assuming that he 
was 2 novice in crime, after commenting on the 
| offense, and speaking kindly to the prisoner of 
its consequences to him, then upon the threshold 
of manhood, concluded by saying: ‘* On account 


L of your youth, and in the agreeable hope that you 


will never commit another offense, I sentence 
you to confinement in the P enitenti¢ ary for thirty 
d: ays.” The ‘‘dark-eyed one, looking g up at 

the Recorder with a cheerful face, but manners 

very much devil-may-care, exclaimed, as he was 
leaving the dock: *‘JZs dat all for dis nigga, 
massa ?—dat’s only a breakfast spell! I gets d 
dinner de nex’ I *sposin' —dat 's so! Yah! 
yah!” And he left the court amidst laughter 
He was 
known afterward as the Epicurean cullud bred- 
ern of many ‘‘ spells.” 


time, 


Ritvattsm is not to be permitted to crush out, 
without a struggle, the noble spirit of Protestant- 
ism that pervades this country. The great West 
is coming up manfully to the contest. _Llinois, 
through her city of Freeport, sends forth no un- 
certain sound. In that goodly city resides Mr. 
S——, a clever gentleman, brought up in the 
strictest rules of Presbyterianism—so much so 
that, until within a few years past, he had never 
He is, 
besides, an active Radical politician. During the 
early part of Buchanan's administration Episco- 
pal services were for the first time held in Free- 
| port, in the Presbyterian Church, kindly tendered 
| for that purpose by the trustees, one of whom 
was S- In company with a friend he at- 
tended, deporting himself with becoming gravity 
until the prayer ‘‘ For the President of the Unit- 
ed States and all others in Authority” was read. 
This was too much for his Republicanism. Turn- 
| ing to his friend, he said: ‘‘ Let’s get out of this! 
that fellow’s a Copperhead!”—and they left. 
Through the efforts of a Puseyite constable of 
the town he has since been induced to review his 
opinion, and is now regarded as ‘‘ sound.” 


Poor Artemus Ward! Just as his life was 
— away in London, a correspondent at Fol 
som, California, under date of February 28, tells 
us of a good old grandmother who was seated at 
a tea-table where they were speaking of Artemus s 


| reception in England. After some of his clever 
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witticisms had been repeated, the good lady 
raised her specs and said: ‘* What a funny man! 
Now do your‘ally s’pose Artemus Ward Beecher 
said all them things ?” 

Many years since there lived in a village in 
Central New York a Mrs. F , who belonged 
to the Methodist Church, was very zealous, often 
related her experience in public meetings, ex- 
horting the brethren and sisters to the more act- 
ive exercise of the Christian graces. She talked 
well, but her daily life was not always in accord- 
ance with her hima pe To the same church 
belonged Bill J——, an odd character, almost a 
simpleton, yet he would often say things in a way 
that would ‘produc e an unexpected effect and up- 
set the gravity of the congregation. He was act- 
ive in religious duties, took a prominent part in 
class-meetings, and was especially gifted in sing- 
ing. Occasionally Sister F—— would be tempted 
and overcome by the enemy of souls. At one 
time, having a strong desire to replenish her 
feather-beds, and not being on the watch against 
the Evil One, she secretly drove a neighbor’s flock 
of geese into her barn, and denuded them of 
feathers.. Unluckily she was detected in this vio- 
lation of the eighth commandment, and charged 
with the offense before the church. 
being awakened, she made confession of her sin, 
and after due reproof and admonition was re- 
stored to fellowship. For some time she was 


meek and humble, and maintained a discreet 


silence at the meetings. However, after the 
lapse of a year, she began to return to her old 
h abit of speaking and exhorting as opportunity 
offeres d. 
denly interrupted, and her remarks brought to 
1 abrupt termination. In the midst of her ex- 
hortation, and at the height of her subject, ‘* fill- 
ed with joy,” and indulging in her usual flow of 
loud-sounding words, much to the disgust of the 
more sensible portion of the congregation, Bill 
ried out, with stentorian voice, in good Meth- 
odist bw 2 *“*Amen! Sister F——! Amen!— 
let the feathers fly!” ‘The effect of which ob- 
servation may be imagined. Sister F—— sank 
into her seat like a lump of lead. Bill, not ap- 
pearing to notice that he had caused an explo- 
sion, immediately broke forth, singing in a clear 
and ringing voice 
affording the people an opportunity to " regain 
their composure. It would be difficult to de- 
scribe the sensations that this hit produced; but 
for a long time afterward, on all suitable occa- 
sions, might be heard the exclamation: ‘‘ Sister, 
let the feathers fly!” 








AN insurance man in Newburyport, Massachu- 


setts, was speaking to a friend of some very fine 
bees he had, praisitig them highly, when an Irish- 
‘That's nothing ; the | 


man standing near said : 
bees in my country are large as sheep.” ‘‘ How 
large are the hives? ’_ asked the man of fire. 

** About as large as yours,” answered Pat. ‘‘ But 
how do they getin?” ‘‘ Well,” said Pat, “‘ that’s 
their hunt I” 


Nor far from Susquehanna County, Pennsyl- | 
1 | 


vania, a clergyman, celebrated for his talent at 
making blunders, after having pronounced a hap- 
py couple man and wife, concluded the ceremony 
by “‘ wishing them a happy and pleasant journey 


= = 


Conscience | 


On one of these occasions she was sud- 


**The good ship Zion ;” thus | 


| tled in hell. 
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tome life, aa hoped that they would be blessed 
in their marriage relation as were Abraham and 
Sarah in days of old.” Before the company dif- 
fused themselves to their respective places of 
abode, a youth of Scriptural pursuits informed 
them that ‘‘ Sarah was one hundred years old 
before she bare Isaac!” That was so! The 
clergyman acknowledged the corn, and—‘‘ then 
the band played.” 

CrxcrnnaTi, Ohio, described by geographers 
as ‘fa small city near Covington, Kentucky,” 
has felt incited to contribute to the Drawer the 
ensuing specimen of phonetic composition. We 
copy from the original : 

Cincinatti O. June 17, 65 

My rrienpr Sir I. take my pen in hand to answer 
your Advertisement wich I seen in the City Commer- 
cial that you wanted an Traveling Clerk or Agent and 
I thought I woult Right to you and see if I could 
a change for it and I think that I can tend to it Rig 
with the Germens & Amaricans for I Speek Bott 
am Wel a Quaindet to and if you woult Bee thousints 
of Blige to you and woult doo Right with you and evry 
Botey and you wil Plees Right to me and let me know 
a bout this and I wil com a see you or let me com and 
goo to work and Bisnis guo all Right So I h¢ - oo 
Y will Suckseed in this and this iseall for this tih So 
Right Soon and I remain for Ever yours Truley 

VALENTINE SPONENBURGER 











A CORRESPONDENT from Jasper, Tennessee, 
writes that during Bragg’s retreat from Middle 
Tennessee two rebel soldiers stopped at the house 
of Mr. K——,, and one of them proposed a trade 
for a very fine horse, but thought that a large 
white spot on the horse’s forehead lessened his 
value somewhat. 

sae Why so?” 

** Because,” said the soldier, **the Yankees 
can see it a great way off.” 

‘*Never mind that,” said his companion; 
‘* other end is always toward the Yankees!’ 

Wuewy Fort Donelson fell General Floyd and 
most of his brigade managed to escape. As he 
retreated to Chattanooga, for the 
going back to Virginia, his army passed through 
Jasper, and the General made a speech at the 
court-house. He said, among other things, that 
he had done the Yankees more harm than any 
dozen men in the South; that they had a long 
account to settle with him, and that he was de 
termined that, if settled at all, it should be set- 
When the Federal army came in, 
an Irish soldier was told what Floyd had said 
about the place of adjustment. ‘‘ Very well,” 
said Pat; ‘‘we will be fully represented there! 





purpose of 


Tue blunders of illiterate people are proverb- 
ially droll. Pat usually comes in for the largest 
share of those which are genuine. Mrs. Parting- 
ton is the principal manufacturer of those made 
to sell, and she gets a good price for them. But 
the blunders of the press—of clever people— 
| whose business it Is to be accurate, and in whom 
|a blunder seems unpardonable, are frequently 
the most absurd of all. In a late number of th: 
** London Publishers’ Circular” it was announced 
that Mr. John Stuart Mill’s inaugural address, 
lately delivered before the University of St. An- 
drews, had since been republished by him ‘‘in 
the form of a five-shilling elephant!” Even the 
most ardent believer in Mr. Mill’s powers among 
our readers will probably have received this an- 
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nouncement with some incredulity. The fact is, 


that by an error of the press—or rather, of the 
writer of the paragraph—the word ‘‘ elephant” | 
had been substituted for ‘‘ pamphlet,” and the 


mistake, although the proof was read and reread, 
unluckily escaped the corrector’s eye. There is 
a German book called ‘‘ Paul Fixlein’s Errors 
of the Press.” If any English compiler be en- 
gaged on a work of the kind he will doubtless 
take note of the above; but his book would be 
more amusing if all the errors which do not es- 
cape the corrector’s eye could also be included. 
We heard only the other day of a leading article 
in one of our daily papers in which the printer, 
ufter the author had corrected it for press, dis- 
covered that a classical allusion to ‘*‘Cato and 
Brutus” had been converted into an allusion to 


| next in order; and, pointing to it, his aunt asked 
| if he could tell what letter it was? Looking at 
the R for amoment, meditatively, he exclaimed 
‘* Well, auntie, I guess that’s B, with his foot yp 
taking a wittel walk!” ; 


Nor twenty miles from the western shore of 
Lake Michigan, in a rural district, where religious 
privileges were quite limited, a Mission Sabbath- 
school was not long since established by a fey; 
| active Christians from a neighboring city, A 
| very worthy, pious lady was one Sabbath in 
| charge of a class of boys who were strangers to 
|her. Judging from appearances that profanity 
| might be the besetting sin of some of them, she 
| commenced interrogating them individually on 
| that subject. The lad upon her right having 


| 
| 


‘**cats and brutes ;” but this is hardly so good as | acknowledged the wickedness of the practice and 
the blunder in an English Government blue-book | disclaimed having yielded to it, she turned to 
containing documents relating to the Russian | the boy on her left and addressed him, but not 
war, in one of which the intelligence that ‘‘ our | receiving a prompt response, boy number one 
troops had marched across the Belbek, and drawn | exclaimed to her: ‘‘Oh, he’s nothin’ but a little 


up in front of the north ports,” originally figured 
in thé startling form of an announcement that 
they*had ‘‘ marched across the Baltic, and drawn 
up in front of the North Foreland!” 

Wue the History of Meanness comes to be 
written the historian will find himself compelled 
to credit the Drawer for some of the most re 
markable instances of modern times. In fact, 
the material for such a work will be found to 
have been here first put upon record. 
iffeident has just been narrated to us by a gentle- 
man connected with one of our leading Life In- 
surance Companies : 
ae , of Western New York, came to the 
United States General Hospital at Fortress Mon- 


roe, in search of the body of his son, which had | 


been buried in the hospital cemetery. As was 
usual in such cases, the remains were exhumed 
and carefully removed from the coffin to a strong 
box suitable for transportation, all at Government 
expense. After getting safely home he wrote to 
the executive officer as follows: ‘The old coffin 
in which my son was buried was left in the dead- 
house. J want to know how much Government 
is going to allow me for it ?” 


A GENTLEMAN who for many years occupied 
a deservedly high position at the bar of Steuben 
County, in making his début before a jury en- 
countered the criticism of a witty practitioner, 
J—— B——. In the midst of a long and ani- 
mated address to the twelve good men and true, 


glass of water. 
yer B 


A fresh | 


lJ udge W. 
our advocate paused and asked the sheriff for a| and conceded ability as a jurist. 
**Yes, Mr. Sheriff,” said Law-| rule in his court prohibitory as to toddies. 
, ‘‘ give the gentleman a glass of water; | point of fact, it was frequently his custom to sus- 


| Catholic cuss !—he don’t know nothin’! "Tain’t 
no use jawin’ to him!” Mentally the lady felt 
rather inclined to withdraw from the school bus 
iness, but having hopes of boy number one, she 
‘didn’t give it up so,” and eventually had the 
gratification of winning them all to her way of 
| thinking. 

One of the most popular clergymen of San 
| Francisco, Dr. A. L. Stone, recently from Bos- 
| ton, attended not long ago a public dinner in the 
former city, given in honor of the opening of 
steam communication with China. The Doctor 
sent a waiter for fish. The waiter soon returned 
with a very small quantity. The Doctor looked 
at it, and said to the serving-man: ‘‘ Yes, that 
is the kind!” But whether he succeeded in ob- 
taining a further supply is not set forth. 


AT a meeting of the Dorcas Society, held in 
Hoboken a few evenings since, a young lady pro- 
pounded to a learned Presbyterian divine the fol- 
lowing interrogatory : 
| **}oetor, won't you be so good as to explain 
to us the difference between ministers of the Ro- 
| man Catholic and Baptist churches ?” 

**Oh, certainly ! it’s very slight: one uses wax 
| candles—the other dips !” 


In years gone by, when the Court of Chancery 
was in existence in this State, the office of Vice- 

| Chancellor in the Eighth District was filled by 
. a man of fine legal attainments 
There was no 


In 


but, for the life of me, it is the first time I ever | pend proceedings for a few moments, and retire 
knew a wind-mill to go by water!” The cachin- | to a side apartment for the parpose, it was sup- 
nation that ensued affected the self-poise, as it| posed, of taking what is sometimes designated 
were, of the pleader, who brought his remarks to | by the bar of Rochester as a “nip.” On one 
an abrupt termination. occasion an important ease was before his Honor, 
fh | and was being argued with great clearness and 

Wuewn Willie J had reached the mature} force by J. L. T: , one of the most distin- 
age of three years he manifested much eagerness guished counsel of Western New-York. Twice 
* learn to — _Hlis favorite resort os eae ss the a J a 
edge was the sitting-room stove, with its large | Mr. T- to suspen is remarks while he Te- 
black letters ranged around the hearth thereof. | tired for a moment to the apartment aforesaid. 
Having learned $ and O, B was latterly fixed | Just as an important point in the chain of argu- 
upon his memory. Next day he came to his | ment+had been reached the Judge, for the third 
accustomed place for a new lesson. R seemed | time, suggested a momentary suspension, and 
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retired; whereupon Mr. 'T—— looked around 
at several of his legal brethren who happened to 
be present, and said, with a look and tone of 
jollity : ‘Well, gentlemen, let’s a// go out and 
take a drink !”—which they were on the point of 
doing When his Honor reappeared, and wondered 
why there was such indecorum. 





A most original and eccentric character was 
old Billy Burch, father of the celebrated ‘‘ San 
Francisco Minstrel” of the same name. For 
many years he kept at Oswego a popular ale- 
house, ‘and was much esteemed for the peculiar 
mellowness of his mixtures and dryness of his 
jokes. He was a man of generous impulses, and 
his proverbial liberality made him the subject of 
many solicitations and importunittes.. In the 
early days of the war for the Union we all re- 
member the almost constant demands that were 
made upon the loyal people both for public and 
private charities. Of course Mr. Burch was 
never neglected. One day it happened that the 
calls for ‘* material aid” came unusually thick 
and fast. ‘Thrice, ay, four times was he asked, 
and four times did he cheerfully respond. Late 
in the afternoon a fifth applicant présente her- 
self in the person of a fair damsel and agenttef 
the local *‘ Aid Society.” This was too much for 
even Burch’s patriotic spirit, and the maiden 
was repulsed in a most abrupt andheartless man- 
ner. After the fair solicitor had departed a 
shocked and sympathizing by-stander took occa- 
sion to remonstrate with Burch, remarking that 
he enjoyed the reputation of being one of the most | 
loyal and true-hearted men in the community, | 
and it was a pity thus to tarnish his fair fame. 

‘“My friend,” answered Burch, giving a pe- 
culiar downward stroke to his sandy goatee and 
an emphatic gesture with his fore-finger, ‘‘ I am 
loyal; but do the people of Oswego suppose I can 
carry on this war alone ?” 





Tuenre lived some years ago in the city of New 


York a lady who used to say that whenever she | 


was in need of any thing she would pray for it, 
and that her prayer would invariably be an- 
swered. Fora long time she had been very anx- 
ious to own a camel’s-hair shawl, and though she 
had prayed fervently that one might be granted 
to her, it had not yet madeits appearance. Being 
about to sail for Europe, and already on board 
ship, one of her nephews came down to see her 
off, and at the same time presented her with a 
camel’s-hair shawl. Her.joy was so great that 
she could not refrain from sending a note back 


by her nephew to her most intimate friend an- | 


nouncing her good fortune. The note run as 
follows : 

“Dear Hannan,—The Lord has been very merciful 
tome. I have a camel's-hair shawl!” 





Few army officers have had more or better 
stories told of them than General A. J. Smith— 
ar, as he was called among his men, ‘‘ Guerrilla 
Smith.” On one occasion he was sought out by 
a secesh farmer of Misfissippi, who made griev- 
ous complaint of depredations the ‘‘ Feds” had 
committed on his hen-roost. The General list- 
ened gravely to the recital, and asked : 

“How do you know it was my boys who stole 
your chickens ?” 

“In course I knows it was them. Afore you 








#. 
oe 


and your fellars came here I'd a hundred of the 
prettiest fowl you'd find in old Mississippi, and 
now there ain’t more’n a dozen left.” 

**A dozen left!—that settles it! You must 
look somewhere else for your rogues; if my boys 
had been the thieves they would have made a 
clean sweep !” 

At another time the General took it into his 
head to order that the wagons, etc., belonging to 
the different regiments of his command should 
have painted on them some emblem, or insignia, 
by which each regiment could distinguish its own. 
The Colonel of one of these regiments, a hard 
one, came to the General and said that, as his 


| regiment had not adopted any badge, he hoped 


the General would be kind enough to suggest 
one. ‘The General promptly complied, by say- 
ing: ‘‘If I were going to paint your wagons, and 
was anxious that there should be no doubt as to 
which regiment they belonged, the emblem I 
should select would be—a soldier charging a 
hog ie . ; 

A Brook tywn friend, who has great faith in 
Catechism, and teaches it with a pertinacity that 
would challenge th®admiration of a Luther or 
Calvin, was putting the youngest of four through 
a course one day when the question came up: 
‘Who tempted Eve?” The little fellow, after a 
few moments’ thought, with an air of confidence 
exclaimed: ‘‘It’s the gentleman who lives in 
hell; I've forgotten his name!” 

Tue recent illustration in Harper's Weekly 
of the intellectual physiognomies assisting at a 
dog-fight reminds us that Lola Montes, the no- 
torious Countess of Landsfelt, was the possessor 
of a famous bull-dog. The man who sold it to 
her stated tht ‘‘the Countess was the loveliest 
thing he had ever seen on two legs !”—making 
pardonable reservations in favor of the bull-dog. 


Aw Albany correspondent, from whom we shall 
be pleased to hear again, mentions the following 
as one of her Wabash memories : 

During the ‘*‘ Black Hawk war” the inhabit- 
ants of the little town of L——— were one morn- 
ing alarmed by a messenger on horseback, in hot 
haste, bringing intelligence that the great chief 
and his warriors were encamped on the Kanka- 
kee, some thirty miles distant. The ‘* miling- 
tery” were ordered under arms, and due prepar- 
ation made to receive him—or rather, to arrest 
his progress. Major P , feeling himself not 
exactly posted respecting the enemy, sought in- 
formation of one of his brother-officers in this 
wise: ‘*Cap’en, which of the Injens are the most 
| savage, the Aostile ones or them that go on foot ?” 
| The ‘‘Cap’en” imparted the requisite informa- 
| tion, and expressed the hope that the Major 
| might not be caught and kept as a hostage by the 
| much-deprecated ‘‘ Hawk” before-mentioned. 





| Durine our recent ‘‘little unpleasantness” 
with the South, an officer of the One Hundred and 
| Sixteenth United States Colored Infantry hap- 
pened to be taking tea with Clay Davies at his 
residence in Rio Grand City, Texas. Mr. D. 

had been foreman of a petit jury, and, among 
other offenders, a man named Ross was indicted 
| for keeping a gambling-house. He was known 
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as the most notorious liar in Texas, If convict- 
ed, a heavy fine was sure to be imposed. His 
lawyer, a shrewd old practitioner, advised him 
to plead guilty, which he did; but the jury soon 
coming into court with a verdict in another case, 
the Foreman arose in his place, and said: 

** Judge, in that ere Ross case, where he plead- 
ed guilty, we find him not guilty—we don't be- 
lieve the cussed liar any how!” 


Ir seems to be conceded that in Howard Coun- 
ty, Iowa, Republicanism and true religion are 
inseparable. A deacon holding Democratic views 
was callca upon to open the services at a prayer- 
meeting, which he did, and in the course of his 
supplications prayed that the Lord ‘* would have 
mercy upon the Republicans and sinners of that 
county.” As the Republicans have carried the 
day at every election since, the ‘‘ Rads” attribute 
to Deacon B——- great power in prayer. So, at 
all events, the Recorder of Howard County writes 
us. 


Fonp parent keeps sending us droll gabble of 
funny little child. It is curious how much of 
this occurs in Sunday-schoolg and Bible-classes ; 
seldom in places of amusement. Example: In 
Kankakee, Illinois, a teacher asked her class— 
“*Who betrayed our Saviour?” ‘The class being 
youthful—recently weaned—had not been thor- 
oughly ‘‘ coached” in theology, and failed to an- 
swer correctly. Finally, a little girl replied: 

* John—Peter—Paul—Job,” but not receiving 
an affirmative nod from her teacher that she had 
named the right party, said; ‘* Well, then, it 
must be Johnson!” Let the ‘‘ Impeachment” or 
**Custom-house’” Committee, who are clothed 
with power to send for persons and papers, sum- 
mon this babe, and see if she has further dis- 
closures to make. Somebody ‘‘ betrayed” some- 
body on the ‘*General Order” business—that’s 
certain. 


JupcE IncrauaM, one of the Justices of the 
Supreme Court, was presiding in the Oyer and 
Terminer, in the city of New York, when a pris- 
oner was arraigned for stealing a quantity of 
flannel, alleged to be worth $45, and the offense 
charged was, therefore, grand larceny. ‘The pris- 
oner listened attentively to the reading of the in- 
dictment, and when asked the usual question, 
“Guilty, or not guilty?” replied, “* Not guilty. 
The flannel wasn't worth half so much!” He 
evidently knew the difference between grand lar- 
ceny and the State prison, and petit larceny with 
a short residence on Blackwell's Island; though 
coarse flannel, we believe, is the material for 
toggery mainly in use at both places, the prevail- 
ing style being a neat stripe. 


Nor a month passes but there comes to us 
from quiet parsonages all over the country anec- 
dotes not only full of humor, but told in the neat 
and unctuous manner peculiar to clergymen, 
which they, according to our experience, possess 
in a higher degree than the members of any other 


class. The three following, for example, from 
a rectory in New Jersey : 

Deacon 8 was an austere man who fol- 
lowed oystering, and was of the hard-shell per- 
suasion. ‘The Deacon ‘‘allus made it a pint” 
to tell his customers that the money which he 





rec nsived. for “+ isters” did not be! ‘long to him, 
“The good Father made the ‘isters,’” said the 
menseee 4 ‘and the money is his’n; I’m only a 
stooart.” They do say the Deacon had a wi ay 
of getting about ten cents more on a hundred b y 
his peculiar method of doing business for’ some. 
body else. One Sunday morning the old fellow 
was tearing round from house to house with a 
suspicious bit of currency in his hand, and mor 
than a suspicion of rage in his face. Some one 
had given him a bad fifty cents, and he ‘* wasn’t 
goin’ to meetin ’ till that ar was fixed up.” ew: 

Deacon,” said one of his customers, whom he hax 
tackled about it, ‘‘ what’s the odds? what need 
you care? ’tisn’t yours, you know; you are onl; 
a steward; it isn’t your loss.” The Deacon 
shifted hjs*ghoulder, walked to the door, wn 
shipped his quid, and said: ‘ Yaas, that’s so; 

but if you think that I’m a-goin’ to stand b y and 
see the Lord cheated out of fifty cents you're mis 
taken. J don’t foster no such feelin’ ” 


Squire B—— was a good man, but somewhat 
hard on boys. Early in ’62 he missed one of hi 
sons, and heard nothing of his whereabouts unti] 
he foufid him on his back in the hospital at An 
napolis. ‘*Why, John,” said he, **how cam 
you here? Why did you leave home?” ‘ Well, 
father, you allus used to say that I was in th 
way, and wasn't fit for nuthin’; so I came down 
here with the Twenty-first, and I jit here. At 
the last charge at Antietam our regiment was 
first. I went in. Somethin’ hit my left hand. 
I looked, and the hand was gone: but I jit 
Then somethin’ stunned me and I fell. I lay 
there all night, and then they brought me here. 
Now kiss me, father! say good-by to mother! 
My hand is gone; my sight is going, I can’t see 
you; I’m going; but I ft, father !—I jit!” 


Tuey had a character up country who used 
mostly to chop cord-wood for a living, but did 
like, occasionally, to ‘* spell himself” with preach 
ing. He was *‘preachin’ a funeral” for a very 
worthy sister, when he felt drawn to speak of the 
virtues of the defunct; and while on the subject 
took occasion to say that ** Sister O—— was born 
in 18—, married in ’33, had five children, was 
converted in ‘41 by Elder B , and now two 
of her children are in the fold, one ain’t, and two 
have gone to Nebrasky!” ‘The statement was 
consolatory ; the figures accurate. 


Tue praiseworthy custom of erecting cities 
on paper where more substantial material is 
wanting seems to have been revived in Kansas, 
as we are informed by a Wyandotte corre- 
spondent. That city is the eastern terminus of 
the Union Pacific Railway, and high expecta- 
tions are entertained of its future greatness, es- 
pecially by the original ‘‘City Company.” On 
its map may be seen splendid avenues, intersect- 
ed by magnificent streets, with here and there 
spacious parks, beautiful fountains, etc., etc. 
The other evening a couple of Eastern gentle 
men had occasion to god in search of a per- 
son, on a dark night, and being unfamiliar 
with the “‘ city” were accompanied by one of its 
original ‘‘ fathers.” With a lantern to throw 
light on their path they started. After w: alk- 
ing a short distance their leader, with the view 
of communicating instruction as well as agreea- 





ble information, stopped in the neighborhood of 
a house or two, and, swinging the lantern slowly 
around, said: ‘*Gentlemen, we now stand on 
Minnesota Avenue, a fine street, one hundred 
feet wide.” Proceeding a short distance further 
the guide said: ‘This, gentlemen, is Third 
Street, an excellent street for business purposes. 
And this is Kansas Avenue, on which are fine 
sites for private residences.”” The gentlemen be- 
ran to look for these sites, but on account of the 
darkness were unable to distinguish them. After 
stumbling on, up and down ravines, over stumps 
ind such Western ‘‘ improvements,” the leader 
stopped, and said: ‘‘ This, gentlemen, is 

-ah !—let me see—I—I—I believe, gentlemen, 
that I’ve ost the trail!” 


Unper the old régime of slavery in Missouri 
prosecutions were quite frequent in the courts 
against parties for trading with slaves without a 
permit from the master. At a term of the - 
Circuit Court, one S. M—— appeared and plead 
to an indictment for selling whisky to slaves: 
When his case was called for trial he was not 
ready, because, as he alleged, he had no attorney 
to defend him. ‘The case was postponed until 
afternoon to enable him to employ counsel, but 
he was so penurious that nobody would under- 
take for him at the fee offered. The case was 
again called for final disposition, when M 
with an air of great magnanimity, said; ‘‘ Judge, 
I can’t get a lawyer to try my case, so I’ve con- 
cluded that, if you're willing, we'll just let the 
matter drop, and say nothing more about it y? 
The Judge, entertaining a notion that though 
this might be agreeable to the cheery M it 
might not exactly meet the requirements of jus- 
tice, declined the proposition, and imposed the 
highest fine permitted by the statute. 


Tuzst little people! these little people! What 
in the name of dogmatic theology puts such queer 
ideas into their little heads about things connect- 
ed with the services of the Church? Instance: 
Last Sunday, in the Episcopal Church in Park- 
ersburg, Virginia, as one of the wardens was 
earrying around the large silver plate, a young 
lady of four summers put in her mite, remarking 
is she did so, in a tone that was heard by those 
n several of the neighboring pews: ‘*‘ Mamma, 
[ put my money in the pie-pan !” 

Let us hope that this dear child may be prop- 
erly instructed at her Sunday-school, and not 
grow up with those ideas of mince-piety that un- 
happily prevail in some portions of the Old Do- 
minion. 


Ix the same locality whence the foregoing 
comes, a poor and illiterate but truly religious 
Methodist brother being dangerously ill, and con- 
scious that he could survive but a short time, de- 
sired the consolations of the Church, and begged 
his wife to ‘‘send for the ‘circus’ preacher ; or, 
if they couldn’t find him, the ‘locust’ preacher. 
He much wanted to be prayed with and talked 
to.” 


cep 
> 


Casey on ‘‘ Tactics,” and utterfield on 
Picket Duty,” admirable and interesting as they 
are to men of blood-thirsty tastes and habits, 
have nevertheless been made the subject of criti- 
cism by subalterns whose practical experience in 
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the field entitles their opinions to be received 
with respect. We are moved to say this by way 
of introducing an incident sent to us by a party 
who must be an excessive Quaker, as he signs 
himself ‘* A Quaker Friend.” ‘This Friend says - 

Before the Army of the Potomac moved on its 
grand march across the Rapidan, and thence to 
Petersburg, a board of officers was in session ex- 
amining into the merits of many officers. Gen 
eral Gibbon was President. Captain M‘Anally 
—‘* Little Mac,” of the Sixty-ninth Pennsylva- 
nia—was the ‘‘subject” under investigation, to 
whom General G. put this question : 

**Cuptain, what think you of ‘Casey on Tac- 
tics?” 

** Kaysay, did ye say, Gineral ?” 

** Yes, Casey.” 

**Not Gineral Kaysay?” said Mac, with a 
merry twinkle in his eye. 

** Yes, General Casey.’ 

** Well, Gineral, all I’ve got to say is, that I 
don’t think much of him, for J shtopped him at 
Fair Oaks !”—which was literally true, Mac be- 
ing under Couch, who checked Casey’s flying 
treops and encountered the General himself. 

The General proceeded: ‘‘ Well, Captain, 
what do you think of ‘ Butterfield on Picket?” 

** Not Gineral Butterfield, sure ?” said Mac. 

** Yes, General Butterfield.” 

‘*'Then I don’t think much of him, for he says : 
‘Shtick your vidette fifty yards in front of your 
picket ;* and if I had dene that, sure me men 
would be in the bottom of the Rappahannock !” 

Mac was passed, but as he left the room Gen- 
eral G. quietly remarked to the Board: ‘* I would 
like to have had the Captain’s opinion of * Gib- 
bon on Artillery,’ but I'm afraid he would be too 
many guns for me!” 


BLEEDING Kansas, though at times absent- 
minded, is nevertheless affectionate and domestic. 
This is apparent from the following incident in 
the career of one of her representative men, the 

le editor of a county paper, whom his fellow- 
freemen familiarly designate as ‘‘ Mac.” Mac 
had been eight years married to an amiable lady 
who had blessed him with three pairs of ‘‘ mild 
blues.” Not long since he purchased a piece of 
property which he.wished to have deeded to his 
wife; whereupon Mr. W——, the conveyancer, 
proceeded to draw the deed. When he came to 
the place where Mrs. ‘* Mac’s” name should be 
inserted, he turned to Mac and asked, ‘*‘ What is 
your wife’s name?” Mac dropped his head, pon- 
dered a moment, walked across the room once or 
twice, and finally, after several moments’ reflec- 
tion, exclaimed: ‘* Well, I'll be darned if I know! 
I've lived with her for the last eight years, and 
never knew her by any other name than ir 
and immediately posted home to get at the fact. 
He soon returned with the requisite m: moran 
dum, copied from the Family Bible, and the real 
estate was forthwith ‘‘ deeded, released, remised, 
enfeoffed, and conveyed” unto the said ‘‘ Sis,” 
her heirs and assigns, forever. 


‘Sis: 


A SEDATE young ‘‘theologue” of Princeton 
mentions the fact that several railroad companies 
of New Jersey have favored clergymen and the- 
ological students with ‘‘ Clerical Half-Fare Tick- 
The Camden and Amboy Company, how- 
ever, is not of the number who have been guilty 


ets.’ 
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of any such ridiculous benevolence to that grasp- 
ing and proverbially-opulent class known as min- 


isters. ‘The kind of *‘ clerical ticket” issued on | 


that road, if we are to take as genuine the one 
inclosed to us, is as follows: 


CAMDEN & AMBOY R.R. 
CLERGYMAN’S TICKET. 
Piss Ke. uw, Euae bus 4 Lathe wvaz, 
On Payment of regular fare. 


Or at forty miles an hour if found walking along the 
road. 


A Goodsell, Chi, Biakesman. 


If not A Good sell this is a fair hit, and might 
be conned over in private by the Superintendent 
of the State of Camden and Amboy—so called. 


WE do greatly fear that the noble American 
game of Base Ball will in time sap the founda- 
tions of public morals if allowed to be persisted 
in on Sundays, under the very eaves of a theolog- 
ical seminary, and under the very noses of its 
professors. Something ought to be done at once to 
arouse the public conscience in this regard. One 
good citizen 6f Princeton, as a means of counter- 
acting the influence of these Sabbath-breakers, 
proposes to start a Sunday-school in the ‘* back 
lots of Princeton,” as per following communica- 
tion, which we copy verbatim from the original : 

SUNDEY BALL PLAYERS 
. a, PRINCETON April the 14 67 

Mr Editer pleas Copy this if you Got space to spare 
itt wold Be A good thought if you Cold Adwise som 
Godd man to hold A sundey school in the Back lots 
of Princeton it wold Maby do som Good if in the plane 
of A ball play it is A every sundey Acorence, i will fur 
one go and help to Do it iff we can Git up one there let 
us try it next sundey and see iff we Can raisten young 
men and som Girls fur there ware ten young men and 
Seven Girls this sundey at Ball play in the After noon 
At half pas one oclock in the Ater noon i hope the 
will sum one voleteer with me and Go Be there on the 
ouer Dont fail to com and try what we Can Doe and 
if it works well it will Bee A good harvest to Bring 
them to Regard the Lords day WPR 


Ir there be any one thing more commendable 
than another in places of public worship it is 
decorum. Although Mr. Turveydrop is not a 
character often seen in rural life, something re- 
calling that model of deportment occasionally 
occurs in the country. Such was recently the 
case in Warsaw, New York, where resides Deacon 
M , a straightforward, honest old man, not 
generally accused of putting too fine a point on 
his expressions. But the other evening, ata 
prayer-meeting, he did attempt a refinement, 
and succeeded. Thanking the Lord for the 
‘*plainness of the way,” he continued: ‘‘ Yea, 
Lord, thou hast made it so plain that a way- 
faring man, though a—a little—below—the-—av- 
erage—could not err therein!” 

A perfectly accurate statement of the fact, 
though worded differently, perhaps, from what 
it would have been by Dr. Bellows, or that clever 
artist in words, Mr. Richard Grant White. 


Tue cultivation of ‘* water, musk, and other 


melons” has been resumed in the Old Dominion, | 


particularly near Richmond, where, judging from 
the observation of an advanced young woman 
of five years, the former variety attains to pro- 


| portions approximating to hugeness. A corre 
spondent went into his patch one morning, ac. 
companied by the damsel spoken of, to select g 
| few to be eaten at dinner. Espying an uncom- 
| monly fine-looking one, he remarked, more to 
| himself than to the young lady: ‘‘ There’s a bust. 
jer!” After picking it he went on to others of 
like proportions, when the little girl called out 
from a short distance: ‘‘ Papa, come here! 
| here’s a big buster!” She had found the largest 
of the lot, and evidently ciphered out the precise 
notion of her governor as to ‘* busters.” 

Tuts from Omaha, Nebraska: 

In the early days of this Territory we were 
blessed with an unusual number of itinerant 
preachers, mostly of the Methodist persuasion, 
who, in their zeal to dispense the word, neglected 
to give that variety so much desired; and, con- 
sequently, the same discourse was listened to 
three or four times each season. This, however, 
did not prevent a general attendance. One Sun- 
day, at Decatur, a full house was gathered to 
hear the Rev. Mr. A All went well until 
he got to thirdly or fourthly, when, hearing an 
audible smile from some of the people, it sudden- 
ly occurred to him that perhaps he had preached 
the same sermon the last time he was there 
Stopping short, he inquired: ‘‘ Is there any body 
here who can inform me if I preached this ser- 
mon the last time I was here?” Cries of ‘‘ Yes!” 
**No!” “Yes!” **No!” came from all parts of 
the house; but he was promptly reassured by 
Captain B——, who said : ‘* Go ahead, old hoss? 
you're all right! give us the sermon!” And go 
ahead he did, to the amusement if not to the spir- 
itual benefit of the unregenerate of that vicinage 


In one of the remote corners of Wisconsin re- 
sides a Justice of the Peace who is peremptory 
in his manner of dispensing justice. On one oc- 
casion a member of the bar who was defending 
an erring citizen, not being satisfied with some 
of the rulings of the Court, took exception, and 
said: ‘*‘But, your Honor, you can't decide in 
that way, because it is—” 

“The I can’t!” interrupted the Judge; 
**haven’t I just done it ?” 

The advocate concurred, and ceased to plead. 


In Central City, Colorado, there lives a freed- 
man called Higginbotham. While prospecting 
last summer in the mountains he discovered a 
very promising quartz lode, which he sold to a 
New York Company for the snug sum of ten 
thousand dollars. Meeting him one day, an ac- 
quaintance said : 

‘Higginbotham, what are you going to do 
with all that money ?” 

**Dunno, dunno ‘zackly ; want to do sumfen 
to leave my name behind me. Da was Shak- 
| speare, and Fred Douglass, and Massa George 
| Peabody, dey lef’ dar names behind ‘em. Dun- 
| no ‘zackly wat dey did, but dey lef’ great names 
| behind ’em, and dat’s wat dis nigga’s gwine to 
do, suah!” 

Thus we see how great and good deeds are 
emulated by our colored brother, who, if he can 
not leave $10,000 worth of Shakspeare behind 
| him, may at least do a little in a Peabody way. 








